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Art. I—A FATA MORGANA 
(SECOND PART) 


III. Bror and Matthieu, two French naturalists, who were 
sent to Duinkerken in the interest of the renowned measurement 
of the meridian, have devoted several weeks, upon the fairylike 
coasts of the Channel, to the investigation of the Morgana phe- 
nomena. Among other experiments they sent out men with sig- 
nals in the direction where the light-image showed itself, with 
the result that these men disappeared, enveloped in the Morgana, 
while they were utterly unable to discover its whereabouts. Thus 
it appeared that the Morgana merely presents pseudo-images, and 
what Angelucci wrote many years before was confirmed. “At 
first I saw magnificent air-castles, but it all suddenly disappeared 
the moment the slighest breath of wind played upon the face of 
the waters.” Hence if modernism shall stand exposed as a real 
Morgana it is not enough that the beauty of both is admired, and 
the necessity of each is explained, but the likeness of the two to 
each other must also be shown in this particular: that the images 
they show us are devoid of reality. 

Modernism is without reality. The rapid course it ran in 
but a few years seems to sanction this judgment. What man saw 
modernism hurry on its course and leap the bends of its river-bed 
without being reminded of the lines from Biirger’s Lenore: 

“Hurrah! die Todten reiten schnell, 
Graut Liebchen auch fir Todten”? 


for by “the dead” Biirger’s Lenore means merely the false 
23 
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ideal which in his inward combat is consumed by the reality. 
“Hurrah! the dead ride fast,” is the keynote of the awe-inspiring 
song with which in every age the inane and the unreal hastens 
after its solution. The swiftness of the shadows, over against the 
slowness of what has actual existence, is even proverbial among 
the nations. In all parts of the earth the frailty of life is 
symbolized by the words, “As a shadow it flieth away,” while 
slowness and scarcely perceptible progress are fixed and never 
self-contradictory characteristics of the Divine eternal which 
has real existence and abides. Has not Schiller sung most 
truly of all that is divine that “for the construction of eternities 
it scarcely adds so much as one grain of sand after another, 
the whiles from time it strikes life’s debt—the minutes and 
years”? But what has anyone ever seen of that “addition 
of one grain of sand after another” in the methods which 
modernism employs? Leaving the architect of the Crystal Palace 
and an Erwin von Steinbach far in the rear, the modernists have 
erected as in a moment of time a beautiful temple, the funda- 
mental material for which had still to be prepared, and which, 
covering every domain of life with its arches, would offer room 
to all the nations of the earth. It is but a few years comparatively 
since it abandoned its anonymous character and behold, we are 
informed from every side—not that the final touches are ready 
to be put upon the gable, but that the completed and since anti- 
quated sanctuary already needs rebuilding and renovating. A few 
years only have passed and it has entered already upon its fourth 
phase. Now modernism is becoming again ecclesiastical—con- 
servative. Truly, this is not suggestive of the growth of an oak, 
it rather reminds one of a wild grapevine. The course of life 
moves not so fast as long as one keeps his feet on life’s ground. 
Nor does it carry the impression of an inner substance when, in 
these comparatively early periods of its career, we see those aban- 
don its ranks who once carried the banner. At the cradle of a 
deep conviction of life, possessed of moral power, such desertion 
is inconceivable. Judas did not carry the banner, but the purse. 
Apostasy from Christianity only came with the later persecution. 
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Only when the spirit of the Reformation became extinct did 
Loyola’s propaganda obtain free play. But here we see the very 
opposite. Scarcely had the child been weaned when it began to 
show signs of weakening. Men of rare talent, who spoke so 
warmly and convincingly to our people, are losing faith in what 
they preached to others and have laid aside their official robes. 
And, the lesser gods included, the company is considerable of 
those who already mourn the youthful modernism. 

But we must also reckon with its success. For success 
has much weight provided it is not measured after the 
standard of cheap applause, but by the enthusiasm which 
modernism awakened and the power it exercised. Popular ap- 
plause was not wanting so long at least as modernism continued 
to pull down existing things, and, however unjustly, the sensual 
scorner is made to think in himself: “Now you see, O pious 
folk, it is just as I have told you. All your notions are non- 
sense. Your own preachers tell you so.” We all remember 
Zaalberg’s complaint, uttered in a moment of great candor, “As 
long as it seemed a plea for their negations they remained together, 
but the moment I tried in my way to recall them to seriousness 
they scattered.” And yet this is the very point in the estimate 
of their success. For what was their aim? What their pretension ? 
Was it to give those who were serious a form for their seriousness ¢ 
Indeed, no; but in casting up a dam against materialism to gain 
the sensual, willful and ever jesting multitude over to the ideal. 
And have they even approximately reached that aim? Of course 
you have your experience and I have mine, but ta me it has not 
seemed so. On the contrary; among the men of sanctified energy 
of mind in their midst I almost always discover the after-effects 
of a strictly orthodox training. Those who are learned in other 
departments and who echoed them were content for the most part 
with that echo only. The laity whose enthusiasm was quickened 
were mostly those who, before they embraced their banner, had 
moved in more serious circles. The success of their preaching is 
already on the wane. With the ecclesiastical mood it appeared 
only too clearly how little modernism is able to carry its day even 
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in the first fire of the party-battle. And when you mingle in the 
companies of theater-goers and club-members you will find no other 
change save that they are as averse to seriousness as ever, and that 
from rationalism they formed their weapon to banish the serious- 
ness of life with a less disturbed conscience. I do not say that the 
modernists condone this, much less that this was their purpose. I 
quite realize that it must sadly grieve them. I merely refer to 
it as a standard of the reality of their strength. 

Its limited power to create proper forms is an equally weak 
plea for the inner strength and substance of rationalism. ‘A spirit- 
ual movement possessed of an inner reality exhibits its robust 
powers of growth in the form which it creates for itself. This 
form may, for a long time, be marked by the crude and unfinished 
points which are peculiar to every firstling, but it cannot be denied 
that in the first glad days of its experience the life of the spirit is 
known by extravagance rather than penury of creative.ability. 
But we saw no indications of this in rationalism. It rather 
showed signs of decay and mortality even before the beginnings of 
a form were produced. ‘Modernism does not merely seek to wage 
war with scientific weapons, it likewise aims to be a practical 
tendency for religion in life. Hence a life-form in which to pre- 
sent itself would be no luxury for modernism. But the old gar- 
ments are still being worn, however poorly they suit the new con- 
ditions, and while they criticized the ancient church they founded 
nothing better for themselves. For a while they carried the wine 
in the old skins, and when they discovered that it is difficult to 
carry a church work with the cultured exclusively, and the once 
despised plebs regained their significance, then modernism joined 
hands in wedlock with its own scorn, and openly confessed its 
poverty in original creations by carefully investigating our 
methods of knitting our fish-nets and then proceeding to knit theirs 
in the same way. How greatly had “tracts” been ridiculed by 
them! What laughter have our Sunday schools occasioned! How 
largely were our Young Men’s Christian Associations the butt of 
their puns! What fun had been made of these “Piety Factories!” 
‘And yet, as the need of methods made itself felt, the modernists 
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themselves became the distributers of tracts, their ministers’ 
wives opened up Sunday schools, and, mirabile dictu, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations are founded under modernistic pat- 
ronage. For a moment they expected to conduct our funeral serv- 
ices. Now we see them robe themselves with what they deemed 
our shroud. This rapid career and early flight, this limitation of 
power and confessed want of creative faculty, give us but a faint 
impression of the reality of modernism. Let us now take a step 
in advance and investigate the data from which they make up their 
sum total, and see for ourselves if they are real data and actual 
factors. They count with religion and morality, with theology 
and the church. Let us briefly consider these. 

With regard to their religious viewpoint I enter the three 
fold objection that their God is an abstraction; that their prayer 
is devoid of prayer, and that, if they are consistent, they must of 
necessity deny the Divine government. 

1. Their God is an abstraction, and has no actual exist- 
ence. I say this in all seriousness. I am aware that the rational- 
ists are not conscious of this, since they adore and worship, love 
and extol in song a something which not infrequently they call 
God. Conceiving a person they lend to that something reality 
and personal existence. To this object of their worship they at- 
tribute power which affects their moral life. Whatever highest 
and holiest they are able to conceive is summed up for them in 
this idea of God. They feel themselves wholly lost in this God 
of their own imagination, and to him they consecrate whatever 
supplication escapes from their heart. Yea, that idea of God is 
so greatly their all in all, in their view of the soul’s life and 
needs, that both in the nearer and farther future they look to him 
with ‘a firm hope for the consummation of all good and for the 
victory of every good cause. But does it follow from this that in 
reality a living God corresponds to this God-idea which they cre- 
ated for themselves? An episode from the poet’s life sheds upon 
this its own peculiar light. Above all things else the heart of the 
poet stands in need of pure, idyllic love. Hence with most poets 
we encounter this singular phenomenon: they sing their finest 
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hymns to a Beatrice or Laura, a Molly or an Adelaide, while often 
they marry most unfortunately; so that in the world of poets di- 
vorce is by no means an uncommon occurrence, and one of them 
did not hesitate to say, after the death of his wife: 


**Wie aus Nacht und Moderduft 
Fahl ich froh mich Auferstanden, 
Tu des Frihlings Licht und Tuft.”! 


From whence this contrast? Examine the earlier writings 
of the great poets of Europe and you will find that not merely do 
they sing of the ideal unfolding of a soul-consuming love, but from 
the idea they also infer the reality, and hence worship love itself 
in the imaginary person of a pure maiden, beautiful of form and 
resplendent in grace. And yet every soberer mind which is a 
stranger to their creations and illusions readily perceives that all 
such imagery is nothing but the reflection of the emotions of their 
own soul, and is totally devoid of reality. Sometimes quite in- 
voluntarily they confess this themselves, as, for instance, Matthis, 
in that choice closing stanza of his Adelaide: 


“*Einst, O wunder, O wunder, entbliht auf meinem Grabe 
Eine blume der asche meines Herzens. 
Deutlich schimmert, deutlich schimmert 


‘Schiller fared no differently. He created his Laura, and 
when you hear Schiller sing of his Laura you are conscious that 
there is no shadow of doubt in his mind concerning the reality of 
her existence. She is there, he sees her, his life is devoted to her, 
for her throbs his very heart; in everything he fondly thinks she 
is first, and in the world of his soul-life she is the highest reality, 


1 As one escaped from night and storm, 
I feel as though I’m newly risen 
To light and joy of early spring. 
* Once, O wonder, there blooms upon my grave 
A flower upon the ashes of my heart 
Clearly glistens on each purple leaf 
(the name) Adelaide. 
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and yet what seems reality to him is only play, the product of his 
own imaginations. That Laura who works such potent charms 
within him merely is while Schiller thinks her to be; outside of 
his thoughts she has no existence! At length Schiller weds. His 
wife is not Laura, for she lives and must answer the demand of 
existence. And now, in his confidential correspondence this same 
Schiller confesses that he has found the real, harmonious Jove and 
that the passionate tension of his heart has given place to a holy 
peace. From the romantic, therefore, we see him come back to 
the real. But Dante, and Biirger, and Byron were unable to do 
this, but were doomed either to spend their days in solitude or 
dissolve before the court their newly-plighted troth. Let this be 
to us the figure of the modernists’ idea of God. They have need 
of worship, and in the stress of this want they create for them- 
selves an image of Love, which is eternal and beautiful, but de- 
prived of the strength of existence, which in this instance is “holi- 
ness.” They may call this image by the borrowed name of God, 
or, after a style of their own, the All-Being, or, after the newest 
invention, the eternal Cosmos; the name here signifies nothing; 
they deem themselves possessed of a God. What they love is 
indeed only the reflection of the image of their own construction, 
but yet they worship, they adore. Neither are they able to grant 
you that their idea of God is not real. The spirit-condition of the 
illusion cannot distinguish semblance from essence, and their eye 
can open itself to this only when the Living God reveals himself 
to them, and their pseudo-image disappears before the splendor of 
his exalted Majesty. 

If, then, you ask how in our worship of God we can know the 
real from the apparent, let me say that in another interest and in 
a more heroic age the catechist of the Palatinate would have 
answered that question briefly and sharply: “To imagine another 
God than he who has revealed himself in his word is idolatry.” 
But in these our times more honor is accorded to Shakespeare. To 
me also he is great, the poet who is immortal as long as human 
hearts shall throb, while the claim of that heart is disclosed in his 
creations more fully than it itself knows. And you remember 
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Hamlet? In that play also the battle is fought between appear- 
ance and reality. At midnight a ghost is seen moving across the 
platform before the castle at Elsinore. It resembles the late 
King of Denmark; but they who see it doubt. Horatio, Hamlet 
and others who are there refuse at first to believe it. And what is 
the proof which suggests itself immediately and naturally to the 
mind of all? Listen: the ghost appears, and Bernardo says, “See, 
it stalks away.” But Horatio cries out “Stay, Ghost, speak; speak ; 
I charge thee, speak.” And when at last Hamlet also discerns 
the ghost, what revives his courage and restores his hope that the 
appearance is no reality? He too cries out at first to the ghost, 
“Oh, answer me. Let me not burst in ignorance, but speak ;” 
and only when no voice replies he says, courageously, “It will 
not speak; then I will follow it.” That test alone applies also 
here. The deep yearning of the heart utters itself in the prayer, 
“O God, if thou be God, then speak to me!” and then only is there 
peace within when the oppressive silence round about us is broken 
and the living word proclaims to us a God who has spoken to the 
children of men by the prophets and by the Son. 

2. As regards prayer, which is the highest utterance of life, 
the unreality of the rationalistic idea of God is clearly shown. 
Thus far prayer was made in all parts of the earth, in every age, 
in every nation, with the confident and childlike faith that the 
praying heart was met by listening ears above, and that the truth 
of the Eternal was most fully shown in the answers to prayer. 
Even now as you mingle with believers you are quickened and 
refreshed by their testimonies regarding answered prayers. Yea, 
you can scarcely meet with any Christian man whose soul has 
not recognized the mystery of faith in the very answer to his 
prayers. But in the face of testimony from every age and nation 
modernism teaches that thus far no one has understood the real 
nature of prayer, since prayer is no asking to be heard, but merely 
an outpouring of the soul. Truly, at times at least, they tell you 
that the boundary line is uncertain and that almost unconsciously 
their prayer merges into ours. But on such an occasion I have 
proposed the following question to them: If a mother falls upon 
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her knees ana supplicates the Lord for salvation of her wayward 
son, who is far away from her, across the sea, whether that mother’s 
prayer which from here ascends on high is able to bring down from 
on high a blessing over yonder, where her child wanders alone. 
“Of course not,” was the answer, and thereby the breach was dis- 
covered to my heart between the rationalistic prayer and the re- 
ligious consciousness. And then I say: Use the term prayer no 
longer. What you call prayer is an enthusiastic elevation of soul, 
an outpouring of the heart, a dialogue with your own soul and a 
being discovered unto yourself in a sacred quietness; and all this 
is very good, it is indispensable, we are willing to join you in it 
all, but the end of this is where our prayer begins. 

3. Finally, if they will be consistent they must themselves 
deny their theory of the Divine Government. They confess that 
they infer the knowledge of an Eternal Love from nature and 
from history, while a curse which rests on both seems to them 
purest nonsense. For truly in nature is heard a language of love 
and also from its depths there rises a voice of wrath which speaks 
in a tone yet more sharp of cruelty, death-agony and destruction. 
Not only the hen with her chickens but also the fly in the spider’s 
web interprets its awful secret. Thus it is in nature, and the 
same is true of history. There too righteousness prevails at times, 
but equally often is the poor man oppressed, the good deed criti- 
cized, and he who dared to champion the cause of the glory of 
God trampled under foot. O Cross of Calvary! Your very mention 
is enough to seal for us the law which never denies itself. In 
sooth, one must be afflicted with the butterfly-superficiality of a 
Zschokke to proclaim far and wide, in the face of so great sorrow 
and so much horrible injustice and so many bitter tears, that na- 
ture and history both teach the eternal love of God. If modern- 
ism will think it cannot ignore these facts. Wherefore in the end 
it must do one of two things: abandon love in God or Divine Gov- 
ernment in history. If, denying the curse, it continues to main- 
tain that in nature its God reveals himself, it must witness that 
eternal love in its god grows pale. If it does not do this, if it 
continues to hold itself fast to its idea of God’s eternal love, then, 
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of necessity and inexorably, it tends to the fearful confession: of 
a Divine Government I see no traces. And to this it has already 
come. Dr. Hooykaas, who is one of their choicest leaders, has 
proclaimed openly that in the outward circumstances of human 
life nothing is seen of a Divine Government. 

Now we come to the domain of morals, and here let us investi- 
gate whether man, such as modernism portrays him, sin, which it 
antagonizes, and the moral ideal which it pursues, can stand the 
test of reality. 

We inquire first after man, since he is the moral being. But 
does he remain such, according to the estimate of rationalism ? 
In the lithographic title-picture with which Darwin’s Descent of 
Man was introduced to the Holland public man is seen walking 
in the same woods in which his more agile quadruped forefathers 
swing themselves from branch to branch. It has been much 
laughed about but it is too serious for humor, since it implies 
nothing less than the denial of a creation of our own, and therein 
rationalism follows the newer zodlogy. It is said, there is no mir- 
acle, and consequently there is no separate creation in the already 
existing world. In which case one of two things remains: Man 
ceases to be either moral or one ; that is, an individual being. For 
if his moral nature is likewise derived from the animal nature, 
which stands lower, the distinction is lost between the two natures 
and the absolute, and therefore peculiar, nature of moral life falls 
away. Or, if this is not done, if it is asserted that by a new effusion 
the moral life became the possession of the noblest quadruped in the 
hour in which he became man, then I would say, first of all, 
that in spite of themselves they have the miracle back again; they 
cease to be rationalistic, but with it all they never obtain a being, 
merely a pseudo-being ; a figure which, as the ancient Doceti taught 
concerning Jesus, is divided and put together, and thus is deprived 
of the unity of origin or root which is the indispensable 
characteristic of all being. In the rationalistie sphere no 
other choice remains than to be an occasionalist, with Geuliux, 
or materialist with Moleschot. Either the moral life must 
be interrupted to be the sublimate of physical forces or 
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af every man must be confessed what wildest Docetism 
dared to dream concerning Jesus; this is the fork in which your 
road ends, and in both directions it leads you on to the destruction 
of man. In the same way modernism has no knowledge of actual 
sin. What was known among us as immoral has ingeniously been 
translated into a “not yet moral” and thereby the whole concep- 
tion of sin has been destroyed. The secret has not escaped you 
how it can be shown that the black is white, distinguished merely 
by a relative difference. To do this you need but call to mind the 
endless variations of gray, pearl, lead color, and as many more, 
which mark the transition from bone-black to snow-white, and 
then ask in which gray the boundary-line lies which separates black 
from white. You begin with black. You advance at the rate of 
one nuance at a time until in the end the shrillest white has been 
reached, the while the weakest tint, which might be the boundary, 
remains undiscovered. And by no other way has rationalism 
reached the immoral standpoint that sin has always been misun- 
derstood. Here, too, the fixed boundary-line which separates 
light from darkness has been abandoned; and thus the unhappy 
declaration had to be formulated that sin and holiness are really 
distinguished from one another by us but not to God and that 
therefore their difference is merely relative. Is it asked whether 
they know the sense of guilt? Most certainly. As an artist is pur- 
sued by the beautiful form which created itself in his phantasy and 
leaves him no rest until it has been shadowed upon the canvas, 
so are they troubled with an inward restlessness, a never slumber- 
ing self-reproach, being constantly pursued by the moral ideal. 
And I grant that this is feasible enough as long as we move in 
the companies of cultured spirits, where passion chooses finer form 
or where, far removed from the market-place of life, it secludes 
itself in its study. But go into the real life and there behold the 
angry turmoil of the power of sin which works the destruction of 
everything it touches. See the ambition to hoard, the dissipation, 
the envy and the voluptuousness. Call to mind the shades of 
Pantin, Traupman’s axe murdering a mother and her darlings. 


Think of the hyenas in the field of battle sucking the blood of 
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the wounded and with devilish savagery violating the bodies of 
the dead. Think of the tigresses of Belleville, or of the scene 
of murder on the Place Vendéme—and then say that the ration- 
alist by his assertion “not yet holy, indispensable phase in moral 
development” does not cause the blood to rush to the face, as it but 
shows that he no longer knows the reality of sin. 

Their moral ideal is equally devoid of reality since it is not 
the fullness itself but merely the claim that it shall come. They 
climb up to it. They run after it. With all their powers they 
strive to come ever nearer their aim, while they themselves con- 
fess that it must ever continue to remain a feeling after, since an 
ideal that is reached ceases to be an ideal. This is what I deny. 
My ideal is that which in a higher and holier sense renders me 
blessed and happy, and fills and penetrates my whole being. This 
demands that it itself shall not be an empty claim, but that fullness 
of treasure from which, with St. John, one receives grace for grace. 
Then you do not climb up to your ideal, your ideal comes down 
upon you. Then it is not the claim of the good and true, it is the 
eternal goodness, the eternal truth and the eternal beautiful which 
in the place of passionate and tense pursuit impart to you pure 
harmony, peace of unfathomable depth and a calm which is eternal. 
Borrow the illustration from the world of tones, which lies far- 
thest removed from our thinking and therefore furnishes 
strongest possible proof. Listen as a Mozart declares concerning 
himself that the chords which he returns lie in readiness before he 
arrives on the scene; that they but use him as their conductor, 
and that they go forth into life through his own heart with a full- 
ness and a depth which he himself cannot half fathom. Observe 
it in Beethoven’s Buss-song, from which the full gospel of the 
Atonement—the deepest contrition suddenly followed by purest, 
holiest joy—meets you from the musical creation in the most 
enchanting way; the great componist himself remained entirely 
unconscious of it, as is shown by Gellert’s poem which Beethoven 
put to music. Such is the case in every department of life. We 
do not seek the ideal but the ideal seeks us, apprehends us, over- 
masters us, drenches all the deeps of our being with its propelling 
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fullness, and renders our empty form more and more like unto 
its own essence. Hence not “become perfect,” but “be perfect ;” 
not “become holy,” but “be holy,” is the call of the eternal ideal 
unto him who on Calvary has heard the divine “It is finished.” 
Bethlehem’s manger and beyond Golgotha the open tomb are the 
holy realities in which alone the ideal is known. Only when I 
know and confess that the Word became flesh do my aspirations 
and my groanings turn into rejoicings. Then only, all ye that 
thirst after the ideal, are ye able, with Faust in Goethe’s poem 
tc jubilate: 

' Hier fass ich fuss, hier sind es Werkiichkeiten, 

Von hier auf darf der Geist mit Geistern streiten, 


Das doppelreich heir fangt es an. 

And that we might glance hastily at their theology, to see 
what more reality can be found therein, let us inquire after their 
historical sense, their critical touchstone, and dogmatic ground. 

They do much in history; their irrepressible zeal in this de- 
partment of seience deserves great praise. But do they work 
from an historical sense? You have seen those pictures of sacred 
history and of Romish origin in which Joseph wears a priestly 
robe and the apostles are crowned with miters. Well, such an 
anachronism our age has dared when it presented Jesus of 
Nazareth clothed in the robes of a modern theologian. The un- 
tenableness of this is now acknowledged by themselves, but, you 
know, in the domain of Rome there is yet another method, the 
method of the Abbé Brouwers, and this is also applied here. Or 
rather, it had to be applied, since every life-view which is spun 
from the thought and not derived from the actual state of things 
is bound to stumble upon facts until they are transformed in 
accordance with its claim. Such is the case with our Romish 
fellow-countrymen. Their life-view and our nation’s history can- 
not both be true, and, not from any ill intent but bound by their 
way of viewing things, and that their lifeview may be main- 
tained, they pour the nation’s history over into a new form. Not 

1 “ Here I strike solid ground; here are realities; 


Here spirits dare to measure arms with spirits. 
The twin-kingdom here begins.” 
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merely the object seen, but also the seeing eye, determines the 
image thrown upon the retina, and thus Rome actually sees our 
national history such as she paints it for us. In the same way 
I do not brand the good faith of rationalistic investigation of 
history. It is the false viewpoint they have chosen which makes 
their more accurate vision impossible. For since rationalism is, in 
the domain of religion, what the Revolution was in the domain of 
the State, it is bound to model everything after the claim of its 
idea. That idea, which is not derived from realities but born from 
the untrue union of the holy and the unholy, must come into con- 
flict with the present as it asserts itself in the heart and conscience, 
and with the past as it speaks in history. One of two must with 
them also retreat: modernism in the face of facts, or the facts 
before the idea of modernism. If I cannot allow the first, since 
the life of my spirit is too closely joined with rationalism—so 
that I solemnly believe in fhe sacredness above everything else 
of the modernistic principle—then of course what history and 
the Scripture tell us of Jesus can neither be valid nor true and 
the whole past must thus’ be modified, newly tinted and trans- 
posed until history, in spite of itself, supports my modernism; in 
which case you readily see that there can be no mention of an 
historical sense. Then the nerve of that sense is killed by my a pri- 
orism, and such an investigation teaches me what the modernists 
of the Nineteenth Century aim at, but not what happened 
eighteen centuries ago. Their criticism was unable to accom- 
plish this, since, deeming that it was objective, it broke all con- 
nection with life. If the genuineness of gold is to be tested, the 
stone that shall be used must first be examined to see whether 
it be a touchstone. The precious metal only communicates its gold 
streak when the stone which it touches suits its nature. In ad- 
vance, therefore, and by nature, relationship must exist between 
the object chosen and the stone employed or the test miscarries. 
Modernism, however, denies this, and claims that this is free- 
dom from prejudice and restraint from choosing sides in advance, 
and demands that you shall give an estimate of the beauty of 
the world of color, even though every relationship is wanting 
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between those colors and your eye. So in this case. To our obser- 
vation a Christian world shows itself, with a spirit, a language 
and a life all its own. And a normal critic would say, You 
cannot judge of this except you are possessed of that sympathy of 
spirit with it which enables you to penetrate into its very life. 
But no, says the modernist; the subject here is nothing the object 
everything, and by a wild criticism which is bent to verify every- 
thing but itself brooks no verification your entire Christendom is 
destroyed. Thus and thus only was it possible that an excellent 
professor demonstrated with zeal and noble enthusiasm that, a very 
few verses excepted, the genuineness of the gospel of John was 
as clear as day—historic were the persons, the connection so close, 
everything bore the mark of naturalness and genuineness upon the 
forehead—and a very few years later that same professor pub- 
lished a brochure in which he showed that at once everything had 
become different; that the same persons and the same words 
and the same traits which had first proven the genuineness beyond 
a peradventure now rendered the ungenuineness so manifest that 
this whole gospel contained no single word ever written by the 
hand of John. Of course I take no exception to any acknowledge- 
ment of a better insight. Every man of conviction honors that. 
But what must be broken through is the holy nimbus in which 
the critics dare to withdraw themselves which remains foreign w 
the essence of things and, demanding the subjection of everyone, 
merely plays with the “corpus vile” after the whim of the a 
priori. 

The same applies to their dogmatism. For however thor- 
oughly they oppose dogma they themselves are most stubborn 
dogmatists. A dogma is a thesis which, at the risk of loss, you 
desire that others shall accept. “We confess,” says the church; 
“and you who confess otherwise, go out from amongst us.” In the 
same way modernism declares : “We believe, and he who says other- 
wise forfeits his claim to being a cultured and an educated man.” 
Or, tell me, what are they other than undemonstrated premises, 
and therefore from their viewpoint cheap dogmas, when in all 
its preaching rationalism starts out from this confession, which in 
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a few words I thus delineate: “I, rationalist, believe in a God, 
who is the Father of all mankind, and in Jesus, not the Christ, 
but the rabbi of Nazareth. I believe in man who, normal by na- 
ture, needs only to strive after perfection. I believe that sin is 
merely relative, and that consequently the forgiveness of sin is 
merely a human find. I believe in the hope of a better life and, 
without judgment, the salvation of every soul.” Of course they 
are free to confess those dogmas, and so are we to show the want of 
reality in them. For see: it is the very trait of a dogma that, in- 
dependent of the change of opinions, it indicates the unmovable, 
fundamental lines along which the sacred truth advances in every 
age. Their dogmas, on the contrary, are merely the reprints of 
the conceptions that are dominant in this age brought over from 
the market of unstudied life into the church of Jesus and sanc- 
tioned by modern authority. Observe how frequently also they 
have changed their dogma which leans on what itself ought to 
support and is ashamed of its own character. 

Finally, their church lacks every attribute which determines 
the essence of a church. Their motto, “We shall maintain,” is 
indeed their pretension but no proof, and determines nothing. 
If indeed the right to this proverb shall be accorded them the ar- 
gument with which they plead for this pretension must first be 
examined. One of their foremost men undertook to do this in the 
following manner. He said: “The church of Jesus is an asso- 
ciation of all who live for the ideal; we modernists are of that 
number; hence the church is also ours.” Why not: “The French 
nation is an association of people who fight for the idea; you 
fight for the idea; hence you are a Frenchman?” The very a be 
of the doctrine of the syllogism puts this argument outside of 
the arena. But listen to this plea: “The Reformers stood up 
against Rome with the demand of ‘free investigation.’ This 
investigation, scarcely begun by them, let alone finished, is there- 
fore the characteristic of the Reformation, its moving principle, 
its glory and its fame. Long ago this principle lost its strength 
with us, and the church settled herself down with the still un- 
examined heritage which came to us from Rome. We, as the real 
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sons of the Reformation, resume the investigation which had been 
prematurely closed. In virtue of the right of principle, there- 
fore, we must be allowed not merely the right of membership but 
even the first places in your church.” This, too, is a syllogism which 
is less perspicuous, but suffers from the same fault. “Free in- 
vestigation” is the term which is common to both members, but 
each time in a different sense. The child investigates very freely 
its toy by breaking it to pieces, but so does the merchant in 
pearls investigate freely to separate the false from the genuine. 
Rationalism acted like the child, while the Reformation was like 
that merchant. Thus far no family resemblance has been seen. 
Or, would you like to know what a Luther or a Calvin thought 
about that tempting investigation, read how they chastized a Carl- 
stadt and Servet, the “Schwirmer” and the Unitarian, and then 
make up your mind for yourself as to the tenderness with which 
they would have regarded the “bone of my bone” of a Strauss and 
Renan! But do not the Remonstrants and, earlier still, the 
Erasmians show us undeniably that side by side with the stream 
of orthodoxy a heterodox stream has flowed through the life of 
our church? Who denies it ’—provided you add that the church 
has always disapproved of it as being foreign both to her nature 
and to the root of her life. But it is asked: “What is the church ? 
Have we not been born in the church, and with us the thousands 
whose dislike of modernism equals only their dislike of your or- 
thodoxy? If, then, in earlier times there have been differences 
of opinion, what binds us to the past?’ The church is the living 
generation of the present hour. Let them make of their church 
what they will! But suppose they change it into its opposite— 
an association of teetotalers which after a while undertakes to 
carry a distillery? Without doubt the present, living generation 
can do this. But this is not the question. The question is whether 
it can do this and at the same time continue as the Church 
of Christ? Of course this is not decided by the will of a single 
generation, but by the fixed law of logical thought; a law which 
demands that first of all the character-traits of the church as such 
onl discovered, and that then decision shall be reached 
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whether these traits harmonize with your claims. History alone 
can show these traits. Your view or ours has no significance here 
whatever. If now history teaches that one of the surest marks 
of the church is to banish the very thing which seems to you the 
only true one, judge for yourselves whether your tendency of 
spirits can harmonize with the essential being of the church. Yet 
has the church accepted me, and consecrated me as its minister! 
Of what avail is this? A church also may not do in a moral sense 
what antagonizes her own life and nature. If, nevertheless, she 
has done this it was wrong, and she cannot awaken to self-con- 
sciousness but that at once she will feel the stimulus of her calling 
to right again the wrong, and to bring to naught what, if per- 
mitted to work itself out, would render her guilty of suicide. 
Confess, yourselves, what is the church to modernism? It must 
be something which something else is not. It must have its 
boundary which determines where it begins, where it ends, and 
whatever shall and shall not belong to it. That boundary, that 
limitation, may not be taken arbitrarily but must flow forth 
from its being. It may not continue what it now is, an accident- 
ally united band whose membership is determined merely by 
the past or by the slowness of action. She may not lose her identity 
in society, nor with ‘utilitarianism’ aim at the same mark. She 
may not be merely what is also possible among the followers of 
Buddha or of Confucius, but she must have a nature of her own, 
which distinguishes her from the others. How shall modernism 
decide this question? Shall it say that the church is “a moral- 
religious Association; and then the aim? An association for the 
Divine Worship; and then our Israel? An association of those 
who pay homage to Jesus as an ideal—be on your guard! even 
that is not confessed by all. Moreover, many a Jew has done 
this; even some Brahmins have done this! What then? 
Already modernism is ashamed of the emptiness of its own 
phrases, becomes conscious of its poverty, and calls out to us 
for a confession. Of course to this it had to come. But 
with this return to what was once rejected, the impotence of 
modernism, at least to give us a church after the claims of right, 
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is exposed. For we know the idea of a “church with a confession” 
can never be the product of modernism while it denounces the 
principle, and thus it was borrowed not from its own reserve- 
provisions but from the well-filled treasuries of orthodoxy. 

_ Thus in whatever direction we cast out the lead we find the 
bottom of reality sink away beneath us. No reality of God, no 
actual: prayer, no Divine Government, the reality of human life 
threatened, no actual sin, no actual ideal, no genuine history, 
no true criticism, no dogma capable of proof, and no real church. 
Of all this we found the names, the shadows, but not the root 
of being. And yet I repeat what # said at the first: I would not 
wish modernism to have remained wanting. I stand by my asser- 
tion. In a church such as ours, placed in an age in which we 
saw the light of day, modernism was not only bound to come, but 
it has also served as a blessing. The principles were stowed away, 
and by its bold negations modernism has called them forth again 
from their grave. We had ceased to develop, and by its unsparing 
assault modernism has compelled us to resume spiritual labor. 
There was no apparent connection between the church and our age, 
and modernism has obliged us to seek for one. Just because it did 
not concern itself with the claim of reality was it able in a mo- 
ment of time to go through all the ways of the spirits and show us 
numberless by-paths and side-roads which had never been traveled 
by us before, and which the church had not yet endued with her 
Christian spirit. In brief, when I say that without modernism we 
should still be groaning under the leaden arm of an all-killing con- 
servatism you will understand in what sense I dare openly pro- 
claim that, both actually and morally, modernism has saved the 
orthodoxy in Jesus’s church. 

But—saved as only the cutting down to the brink may some- 
times cause the cancer-eaten tree to sprout again ; saved, as at times 
a sick man is saved by the injection of poison into his veins, or, 
if you please, as an overwhelming assault of the enemy alone can 
deepen at times the self-seriousness of a nation; a salvation, 
therefore, of which I fully understand that it strikes terror to 
the heart. You call modernism a blessing, it may be retorted to 
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us; but what if the axe struck too deeply, the poison became too 
much, the assault turned into destruction, and the waters of 
modernism engulfed entirely our ancient faith? See how it has 
gained in strength, what stores of intelligence it has at its disposal, 
what measureless influence it exerts! And more than this, observe 
how the tendency of spirits as 2 whole chooses sides with modern- 
ism and contradicts our faith! I do not deny these facts. And yet 
when the prosperity of modernism menaces to deprive you of all 
courage, comfort flows from the wells of history. 

You remember the name of Dioscorides, the pseudonym under 
which a renowned professor a few years since wrote a vision of 
the future. It must still be remembered by you—that walk in Lon- 
dinia, with its skies of glass, its Aleutian time and mechanical 
warming, language of travel and activities. That was more than 
a dream. There was truth in that picture of the imagination, 
since the future was drawn after the law of the past. We there 
fore are safe when, with the knowledge of the past in mind, we fix 
our gaze upon the future, and declare it as our firm conviction, O 
Church of Christ, fear nothing of modernism! It is not for the 
first time that such a destructive heresy has broken out in the 
church of Christ. Go back to the early Christian centuries, and 
you find the Arian heresy which no less than modernism shook 
the Christian stronghold to its very foundations, and whose career 
you cannot trace without surprise at its points of resemblance 
with modernism. Not merely were they alike in that, in the tracks 
of Arius, modernism likewise denies the deity of Christ, but also 
the more deeply hidden motive of both coincides. And lest apy 
one thinks that, carried by my theme, I seek likeness where there 
is none, I appeal to an apostle of modernism, to Ferdinand Chris- 
tian Baur, who describes the essential nature of Arianism in these 
terms: first, its lack of reality for the religious life, and, secondly, 
its refusal to recognize Christianity as the absolute revelation of 
God. Nor is this all that sanctions a parallelism between the two 
heresies. Let me tell you about Arianism, and see if you do not 
recognize its likeness in modernism. ‘According to Dr. Reville’s 
own testimony, Arianism found its strongest support with the re- 
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fined and cultured classes, and the schoolmen burned their incense 
at its altars. It could not strike root in the church and was not 
maintained by support from the State except with great difficulty. 
The people at large in Alexandria turned their backs upon it 
and the places of public worship were more and more deserted. 
In some parts of the land everything was Arian, while in other 
provinces no trace of Arianism could be found. They held meetings 
and gave readings and by popular writings tried to reach the 
masses of the people. In a popular poem, “Thaleia,” Arius himself 
sang of his tendency. As a Baur of the Arians, Philostory wrote 
a history to demonstrate that his meaning had been that of the 
oldest church. Even as now, the parties then were divided into 
numerous sections, and conservatism was the brake which was to 
hold back the wheel of the ecclesiastical movement in its turning. 
And history shows, alas! even with a blood-red track—that the 
conflict in those times was not waged without fierceness. In brief, 
the likeness is so strong that one can almost say, Insert in the 
history of the Arian heresy, provided it is taken in broad outline, 
other names and other dates, and the course of modernism is re- 
lated. You fear the power of modernism, but I say that in its 
day Arianism was strong in a yet other way from what modernism 
is now. If in our time it is merely a question if it is not better 
to resist the orthodox, in Arius’s days the deed was put to the 
word, and for a time Arianism was so largely master of the situa- 
tion that it exiled the heads of the orthodox movement, condemned 
its confession and scattered its adherents, so great was the Arian 
power, so highly had it risen in honor. And yet what has 
become of all that greatness and of all those bold expectations ¢ 
As the nightly array of stars it has paled before the morning red, 
and ancient sources must now be studied to know that there ever 
was an Arianism. Understand me well. By this I do not mean 
that modernism shall disappear to-morrow, or even in this century. 
But do not forget that modernism counts comparatively but a few 
years and that it took four centuries before Arianism had entirely 
vanished. And therefore let us not be impatient. The sickness 
cannot pass over until strength has been spent. And yet, I do not 
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deny it, it is the deep prayer of my heart, O that the church of 
Christ may be spared a long sicknegs. This is the prayer of my 
heart, for I love the church and have once myself been lost in 
the dream of modernism, and called abuse the assertion of others 
that what I saw was not real. And I discovered the fairy hand 
of Morgana, and her beautiful creation sank away before me into 
empty vapor and nothingness only when a soft breath from higher 
atmospheres entered the horizon of my life and the true reality 
was revealed to me in the glory of my Lord and King. 

O, there is a poisonous serpent which seeks admittance into 
every heart, and when it finds entrance, sucks drop by drop all 
the heart blood from the veins, and man has called this vampyre 
by the all too noble name of “doubt.” I have seen its victims, seen 
them, the unnerved of soul, the impotent of heart, who, deprived 
of any will of their own, floated with the current; who knew but 
the flush of excitement, that then inwardly died away and only a 
simulated life for a moment could hide their spiritual death. 
This monster has wound itself about the arm of our age and has 
entered into its breast. O, see it by the paleness of the face, read 
it by the dullness of the eye, whether this poisonous snake 
has not already touched the main artery. And you, apostles 
of the new tendency, you desire to save our age from 
this death? O, I do not ignore the noble promptings of 
your heart, but, I ask, what good shall your aerial phenom- 
enon bring beyond a momentary flicker of the candle in order 
presently, exhausted but the more fully, to utterly pass away? Or, 
will you bring it faith? Praise God that you still desire this! 
But where, I pray, is the basis on which this boasted 
faith can rest? And your answer is, “In Man;” for “I believe in 
Man” is the indispensable overture for your whole oratorio. I 
believe in Man” is the closing refrain of every one of your songs. 
But herein you are your own judges, for either your faith is 
semblance only, or, if you believe indeed, then you must depend 
upon the object of your faith and not, contrariwise, must it rest up- 
on you. O! I understand it. “Reality, reality” is the word that 
‘is sounded in many hearts as this is spoken, Who shall say what 
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Reality is? And therein lies the awful danger. For if you once 
give doubt a foothold it must drag you along until the observation 
of the senses itself becomes uncertain. Yea, so far can one 
be carried down into this Maelstrom that at last, as if bereft of 
reason, one becomes a phantom in his own eyes, and feverishly 
pressing the fingers to the temples in great agony of soul ex- 
claims, Am I, or am I not? And that is the point toward which 
you are drifting, and toward which you carry all who have boarded 
your ship, driven by the winds of your intangible idealism. You 
may truly say, “Delightfully does this fresh breath cool my 
burning temples, its play upon the waters is so enticingly beauti- 
ful.” But, for all that, we are human, we are men of flesh and 
blood, and therefore, since Eden is lost, the ideal must show its 
reality also in what is visible and also in what is tangible, or in its 
dancing vapors it spirits away, volatilizes, the very consciousness of 
our heart. The longing after that “manifestation in the flesh” was 
at times too powerful even for Goethe the poet, who has never drunk 
the unadulterated wine of Christianity. You know how, in his 
Torquato Tasso, he brings the laurel-crowned singer from Italy’s 
age of art upon the scene as one who is consumed by his love 
for Leonore von Este, the gracious daughter of his prince, whom 
he meets at Belriguardo. Gently and with dignity the princess 
turns him away, as though his poet heart could pursue nothing but 
empty ideals. And what does Tasso say to her? 


**No; whatever may be sounded in my songs, 
I owe my all to one and to one only.” 


They are no hollow ideals which he follows after: 
‘* Es schwebt kein geistig unbestimtes Bild 


Vor meiner Stirne, das der Seele 
Bald sich uberglinzend nahte, bald entzige.” ' 


And what proof has he? Listen as he states it in his own words: 


** Mit meinem Augen hab ich es gesehen 
Das Urbild yeder Tugend, yeder Schéne.” * 
1“ There hovers no ghastly indefinite image before my eyes, 
Which outshining itself now draws near and now withdraws from my soul.” 


® With my own eyes have I seen it, 
The source of every virtue, every beauty. 
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Thus Tasso also asks for “a manifestation of his ideal in the 
flesh” in order that he might believe in its reality. He finds it 
in Leonore. That is insanity. That is idolatry. And yet Goethe’s 
creation shows that the shadows only vanish when from a full heart 
it can be said, “With mine eyes have I seen it, I know it, the 
things which are there are eternal.” With Goethe, however, it 
was only the play of his rich imagination. But see here another 
poet, endowed with an infinitely richer spirit than Goethe, and 
hear him, hear St. John, the son of Zebedee, as, not in play, but in 
holiest seriousness, and with clearest soberness, he declares: 


What we have seen with our eyes, 

What we looked upon 

And our hands have handled of the Word of life 
therein, and therein alone lies our strength. Of the Word of 
life John sang, of a Word of God which “in the beginning” 
was and eternally is. That, and that only, is the ideal, for therein 
alone do we see the glowing lights of what is eternally true and 
good and eternal in its beauty. Thus it jubilates upon our lips, 
and not upon ours only, but upon your lips, O apostles of modern- 
ism! You chant that song with us. Hence to this point we travel 
hand in hand, but here also we part company, never again to meet; 
since you have the ideal, but merely the ideal, while the church of 
Christ confesses an ideal which was real from all eternity and which 
has been manifested in the flesh. Or, if you please, herein yawns 
the unfathomable abyss which makes you to be another church of 
Christ: that you have indeed the Word but that you make it shine 
and glow in interesting Morganas only, while the church of Christ 
enters into a real sanctuary, on whose doorsteps the Triune of God 
has written with a diamond pen this calm word of his Eternal 
Love: “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 


ee 








Christian Citizenship 


Arr. IL—CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP ! 


WHEN your committee undertook the difficult task of luring 
a very busy citizen of New York from his daily routine of labor in 
order to produce him on this occasion they delicately hinted at 
their desire to bring before you a total stranger. That stranger 
reasoned earnestly against their choice in relation to himself, and 
named several real orators whom it would be desirable to secure 
in his place. My argument did not prevail—which proves how 
little of an orator I am; so I am here, I take it, quite as an un- 
known quantity—and surely as a stranger in Philadelphia. And 
for how many years has it been my own boast, to myself and to 
my intimates, that I was a Philadelphian of Philadelphians; 
that my name was inscribed as a student of law, under that dis- 
tinguished leader of the Philadelphia bar, John C. Bullitt, in that 
treasury of historic memories, Independence Hall ; that when Phil- 
adelphia was threatened by the advance of Lee’s forces before 
Gettysburg I, a private in the First Philadelphia Artillery, Lan- 
dis’s Battery, assisted, with “Hans Breitmann,” Stuart Patterson 
and others, in driving the enemy from your borders; that in my 
own blood from both father and mother runs the blood of half a 
dozen Philadelphia families not altogether unknown to you; that 
here my father was born and learned those principles of “Chris- 
tian Citizenship” which led him, a happy martyr, to heroic death ; 
that here my father’s father lived a life of true “Christian Citi- 
zenship,” as a member of your Common Council and Legislature, 
as leader in benevolences and charities manifold, as a member of 
Carpenter’s Hall, and as Chairman of the Building Committee of 
Girard College, dividing with Nicholas Biddle the honors of the 
ceremonies of the Corner Stone laying, nearly three centuries ago. 
That he, as member of an official committee, did his share in intro- 
ducing illuminating gas into the community is a fact not to be 
evaded, for, though through gas came offenses, so also through gas 


1 An address before the Presbyterian Social Union of Philadelphia, Monday evening 
February 26, 1908. 
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came redemption. Indeed, I find it difficult to make myself a 
stranger in a city where to-day live so many of my chief and 
closest friends, in a city that my forebears loved and faithfully 
served. J wonder if in this genial company you will not forgive 
me for touching a moment, by way of text and object lesson, upon 
the faithful if not widely distinguished career of him, my father’s 
father, this John Gilder, of Philadelphia, Methodist layman and 
celass-leader. A forceful, forthright, imposing, shaggy-browed old 
man, as I recall him, done with world’s work, by this time, and 
busy only in “the work of the Lord;” with a tradition for upright- 
ness and energy in business, and with the success implied by that 
modest competence which, in those nearly forgotten days, made 
old age restful and dignified instead of feverish and cruel with ill- 
timed lust for gold. Little knew he, good man! of art, as critics 
refine upon it, but ’twas he who insisted upon those splendid mono- 
lithic marble columns which support—for utility’s sake, he said 
—the substantial roof that was demanded, and which make 
Girard College one of the chief architectural ornaments of Phila- 
delphia. Like his character that building seems to me—simple, 
nobly severe, with a suggestion of spiritual beauty. In him was 
little of the knowledge of esthetics, but much of the beauty of holi- 
ness. His life was Christian service; his familiar thought took 
on the cadences of the Bible, and of prayer. As the boy who 
watched by his dying bed so well remembers, even in the mortal 
hour his unconscious spirit lifted itself in sacred words and 
solemn repetition to the God of his life-long worship. When we 
contrast the career of such a public servant with that of the men 
you good people, men and women of Philadelphia, have been 
waging holy war against, we may well say: Behold “Christian 
Citizenship”—and behold its opposite, and all that its opposite 
brings of individual demoralization and public shame. 

But I remember something that was said to me years ago by 
one of Philadelphia’s leading Christian citizens. He declared, 
“Our bad men are very apt to be seen on Sunday devoutly walking 
to the house of God, surrounded by their families, and with their 
Bibles and hymn books tucked under their arms. This,” he said, 
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“is what discourages us most.” I am sure he did not mean to 
imply that all the bad men here were piously regular in their at- 
tendance upon the means of grace. But in recalling his remark I 
recollect that in the late glorious revival of civic virtue in this 
city the pious bad man of your politics probably spent no part of 
his week in greater discomfort than that part of it which he de- 
voted to the ministrations of the sanctuary. In other words, 
religion did at last vindicate itself in the life of this community, 
and the pulpit, along with the press, and with organized and indi- 
vidual agencies, brought the great reform. Yet when we look into 
the matter of “Christian Citizenship” we find that men whom we 
cannot help regarding as thoroughly bad in all their relations with 
polities and government sometimes give evidence of a certain sin- 
cerity in their relations with matters of religion. It is a puzzling 
study this, in the psychology of the citizen, and suggests a start- 
ling duality of nature. But there can be no question of our prac- 
tical duty toward such duality. The same phenomenon exists 
with regard to other and even more flagrant wrong-doing. You 
will find the double life in many notorious criminals; a sense of 
honor, for instance, on the side of family obligations, and perfect 
unscrupulousness on the side of some criminal vocation. One of 
the most notorious scamps I ever met in the course of my early 
journalistic duties was said to be a model in his family relations. 
He was a good husband and a persistent counterfeiter. A young 
man came to me once with glowing face and told me that a certain 
man who had just died was his absolute ideal of a “Christian gen- 
tleman.” How could I tell him that this man had once brightly 
boasted to me of a State prison offense, and that, with the most 
affectionate and benevolent intentions, he had done everything in 
his power to get me to commit an unfaithful act; a man of all the 
domestic virtues, unscrupulous in one direction, scrupulous and 
trustworthy in other directions, and always generous, chivalrous 
and attractive. He seemed to me sincere in his virtues, was appar- 
ently sincere but not profound on the religious side, but his prin- 
ciples did not inhabit all the chambers of his house of life. Yet 
when the law catches these dual natures at work on the non-ethical 
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side of their make-up it does not split hairs. If Mr. Hyde is taken 
in the act Dr. Jekyll goes to jail with him. Nor am I here to split 
psychological hairs, or to describe and analyze the effect of Chris- 
tianity upon citizenship throughout the course of history and in 
the various communities of the world. I wish only to speak of it 
in relation to present conditions, and to find not so much a subject 
for speculation as a hint as to duty. Those who believe in the 
Christian principle, whatever they may believe or disbelieve in 
the domain of theology, cannot doubt that bad citizenship is non- 
Christian. So when an apparent Christian, even if he is not con- 
sciously a hypocrite, either actively or acquiescingly takes the 
part of bad citizenship, can there be any doubt that he should be 
regarded as fundamentally no Christian at all? 

' What is the essence of Christianity? Is it brutal selfishness ? 
is it lying, cheating, stealing, taking your neighbor’s goods, furth- 
ering in unscrupulous ways your own welfare and your partner’s, 
regardless of your neighbor’s rights and happiness? or is it hon- 
esty, justice, disinterestedness? Who doubts that Christianity is 
passionate sincerity, utter purity, complete self-surrender? Is not 
the spirit of the Christian as open to the influences of the divine 
beatitudes as the spreading blossom to the dews of heaven? Does 
not the Christian hold in his heart the strictest rule of scruple— 
not alone in act, but in very thought? I know that some preachers 
of religion are rather apt to describe its paths as flower-lined and 
easy of passage. But it is the experience of some of the best of 
men that it is not infrequently tiresome and even abhorrent to be 
virtuous. I had an interesting correspondence with a friend of 
mine lately in sad reference to the insurance revelations in New 
York—and I wound up my end of it by saying that there is no 
doubt we all of us have got to be good—I mean, even when we 
are not watched—and that I, for one, found it at times extremely 
hard work. As a matter of fact, that part of religion which is re- 
lated to ecstasy is less difficult than that part which consists in the 
necessity of repelling compromising overtures. You may have 
heard of the sinner who could “withstand anything but tempta- 
tion.” It is harder to refuse to do—shall we say some questionable 
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but usual thing that all the rest of a board of trustees or a political 
committee do not hesitate to do’—than it is to face an enemy’s 
rifle in the excitement of a pitched battle. Civic virtue, at least in 
the modern world, is in many cases a matter of slow evolution in 
the individual. The good Wilberforce, so sensitive in conscience 
as to the white man’s treatment of the black man, was dull and un- 
developed in conscience in the matter of what we would call ballot- 
reform ; he did not hesitate to buy votes in order that he might get 
into Parliament, where he could exercise the awakened portion of 
his civie conscience in doing good according to his lights. Shall 
we then consider Wilberforce unchristian in his citizenship? 
Not so; because the question of ballot-reform was, apparently, not 
pressed upon his conscience; he did not sin against light in his 
day and generation, as do the church-going ringsters of our day of 
acute civic rascality and devoted civic reform. There is no excuse 
—in our day of intense attention to the moral side of civies—for 
any citizen to think himself Christian, or even livably respectable, 
if he either actively or passively assists in the corruption of gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, if he so assists he may find himself self- 
accused of that contemptible trait, moral cowardice! It is a per- 
petual puzzle that there are men who will go blithely into battle 
for their country—risk in war their whole fortunes, along with 
their lives—but who turn pale and turn tail in time of peace at 
the suggestion of risking these same fortunes to save the institu- 
tions and character of the country for which they fought, or would 
so gladly fight. What does this mean? Does it mean that there 
is something cheap and superficial about battle-courage; that it is 
a mere courage of the crowd ; that it is a phase of imitation ; a sort 
of frenzy; a contagion, and not a principle? No, we cannot say 
this. We who have lived through the times of more than one war 
know with what lofty principles and genuine heroism many men 
have pledged life, fortune and sacred honor in the struggles of 
armed force—and have shown the same traits in the emergencies 
of peace. We cannot say that warlike courage is cheap; but we 
can say that it is common, and that it is not always accompanied 
by pure and noble motive and resolve. We can say that moral 
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bravery and civic courage are rarer virtues, and, though we con- 
cede that no nation can be established and survive that has not at 
least the potentiality of military prowess, we must also acknowl- 
edge and declare that no nation can be solidly founded, and con- 
tinued in strength and honor, whose citizens are lacking in moral 
courage and in the practice of civic virtue. 

We all have fresh in memory to-night the recent great and 
memorable victory of Christian Citizenship in this city and in 
other communities throughout the country. If we in New York 
had not had our own victorious battle in the ranks of that knight 
of the civic awakening—the fearless Jerome—it would be a regret 
with me that I had no immediate part in your struggle here. 
And yet is it not true that the campaign of civie righteousness was 
not local, but national ; that it was a fight all along the line; that 
stout attack at every point sustained mutually the entire front of 
battle? You helped us, and we, I trust, helped you; and to him 
who helped not might well be said that which Henry IV said to 
the late-coming soldier who had no share in the victory: “Hang 
yourself, brave Crillon! We fought at Arques and you were not 
there.” The flame of the splendid struggle has not yet died down 
in our veins—while the ancients are already sounding in our ears 
words of wisdom and of caution. Forgive me one advising word 
—nay, two—among so many: 

Those who strive for better things in American citizenship 
are, now and hereafter, not once to forget that there are other per- 
sons to be considered in governmental affairs than the like of those 
who sit about these tables. . We are not a bad sort, but we are not 
the whole of society. The fireman who shovels coal at not high 
wages half of the twenty-four hours—sometimes more than half— 
to keep us comfortable in our skyscrapers and palace-hotels; the 
man with the dinner-can in which the courses are not so distinctly 
marked as here, have a point of view and a political power that 
must not only be studied but sympathized with, and utilized for 
righteousness. In other words, representative government must 
more and more consider the standpoint and regard the welfare of 
the great mass of our population. The majority of American citi- 
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zens care little for abstract political theories and socialistic shib- 
boleths, but they care a great deal for matters that strongly affect 
their daily lives and the well-being of their families. 

The second word is one of very serious warning: Dangers 
subtile and deadly lurk, and will still more thickly lurk, about the 
camp of victory. One of these dangers, that threatens at every 
point of the compass, is the menace of the bogus and interested 
reformer ; the plausible political self-seeker and fraud; and of his 
dupe and sustainer, the man of warm sympathy and inferior 
judgment, who cannot tell the difference between honest leader- 
ship and leadership that is base, hypocritical and corrupting. 
Friends and fellow-citizens, let us refuse to follow the flag of civic 
virtue upheld by foul and designing hands. I do not say that we 
should work with and follow in reform only the absolutely sinless 
—for who shall cast the first stone ’—but let us trust and follow 
none but the sincere. Fraudulent leadership means a cause 
betrayed. Let us choose for our standardbearers not the shameless 
purchaser of popularity and place; not the demagogue and the 
hypocrite, but the pure in heart. “The pure in heart!” The 
images of how many leaders of civic causes in this our well-beloved 
land are recalled by these words of the greatest leader of men the 
world has known. In our minds to-night rise vividly the names 
of the two immortal Presidents whose birthdays we celebrate in 
this briefest of months. How closely were both of them associated 
with this city! Some of you have known—as I have known—those 
who looked upon Washington. You may have heard how Wash- 
ington impressed a bright boy from the lips of your own Horace 
Binney, himself truly one of the noblest examples of “Christian 
Citizenship” America has known. A relation of mine was one of 
the girls who were chosen to strew flowers in Washington’s path 
at the triumphal arch under which he passed at Trenton—and she 
told me, in my boyhood, of his noble bearing there. But Lincoln 
is nearer to us, and the Christianity of his citizenship through 
the tragedy of his death has to our hearts a peculiar poignancy. 
Christian, indeed, pure in heart, indeed, that great citizen--living 
in troublous times; captain of armies and navies; leader of a vic- 
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torious people; straining every nerve for a cause so colossal as to 
be beyond the comprehension of many of the chief actors and 
noblest figures on the scene; carrying on his shoulders the whole 
weight of the mighty burden; upheld by the vision revealed to a 
pure and faithful spirit—a mind that imagined and a soul that 
believed ; the target for unspeakable abuse, and the victim of mon- 
strous calumny; vilified by enemies and suspected and traduced 
by companions; yet uttering not one bitter word in the long con- 
flict; speaking, only and throughout, the language of heroic reso- 
lution and of unconquerable affection. 

On a night of the spring of the year 1865, in the time of the 
blooming of lilacs, as says the wonderful poem, I was waiting for 
Lincoln’s funeral train to start, as I was to accompany it from 
Philadelphia to Newark. I had and have little desire to look 
upon faces from which the light of life is departed ; but suddenly 
it came upon me that I had never seen Lincoln and must not let 
go by this last opportunity at least to behold the deserted temple 
of a lofty soul. Then I found it was too late; the police had drawn 
their line across the path in front of Independence Hall; but my 
earnest desire prevailed—and I was the last to pass in by the 
window and behold in a dazzle of lights and flowers the still feat- 
ures of that face we all now know so well. Then I went my way 
into the night and walked, alone, northward to the distant station. 
Soon I heard behind me the wailing music of the funeral dirge. 
The procession approached ; the funeral train moved out beneath 
the stars, and thus through mourning States was borne the body of 
the beloved chieftain—while the luminous spirit and example of 
that great “Christian citizen” went forth into all the earth along 


the pathway of eternal fame. CCAlesee 
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Art. ITI.—THE CONFERENCE COURSE OF STUDY 


Tue Conference course of study is a vastly more important 
thing than many people have ever imagined. There are abundant 
proofs that it has been underestimated and misunderstood in 
many quarters. To many Conferences it has been a requirement 
or a test of “gifts” that might be practically ignored and com- 
pletely set aside by a popular vote, if a candidate had made a 
dash at it, had had something of a revival during the year, and 
had been represented by his presiding elder as a “good fellow, who 
would always go where he was sent and do a very important work 
on our weaker charges.” To many of our young men—from 
whom something better might be expected—it has been a disagree- 
able impediment that had to be gotten out of the way, and, hence, 
must receive attention in a slipshod sort of way for two or three 
weeks of unprofitable “cramming”’ just before Conference. Some 
examiners, even, have discharged their duty in a most perfunctory 
manner, as if the whole thing were an unnecessary bore from which 
they were more than glad to aid their students to escape. This is 
all a great mistake, damaging to character, destructive to man- 
hood, and enervating to spiritual life. Such Conferences, students, 
and examiners have not begun to comprehend the meaning of the 
Conference course of study. 

Before one is qualified to discuss intelligently the matter under 
consideration, pass judgment on the course of study, or come to a 
sane conclusion as to how it should be administered, he must have 
come to a clear vision of the purpose to be served and the goal to 
be reached. What was the Conference course of study intended to 
accomplish? Looking at the matter from a negative viewpoint 
we shall find that, primarily, it was not arranged to give the student 
the broad survey of literature that a preacher ought to have, and 
must have in these days of popular education, enlightenment, and 
culture; nor to secure the full-orbed mental discipline and that 
peculiar sano cultu which one may hope to gain at college, where 


he is associated with picked students and men of vast learning, 
25 
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while he breathes the atmosphere of an intense and lofty intellect- 
uality, and devotes his entire time to those studies that tend most 
surely to broaden the mind, train the judgment, give birth to the 
scientific spirit, and secure well-balanced discipline to all faculties; 
nor to cover, in any broad and satisfactory way, the fields of 
psychology, philosophy, science, sociology, history, or even of 
theology and biblical criticism. All must admit that the aim of 
the course is not to make scholars, hardly to start men in that 
direction. To the men who fancy that the object is to be found 
along these lines the course has seemed to be ridiculously weak, 
markedly inadequate, strongly and fatally one-sided, and selected 
about as unwisely as it well could be. A study of the case from a 
positive viewpoint, however, leads to the conclusion that the Con- 
ference course of study has been planned, selected, and carried on 
for the supreme purpose, primarily, of helping to make loyal, 
efficient, successful Methodist preachers. The course may result 
in many other things, but this is its supreme purpose. -It aims to 
make it certain that the young men who come to take their places 
in our ranks shall know what Methodist doctrine is, according 
to the standards selected by our chief pastors; that they shall feel 
the pulse of its world-conquering polity and be set on fire with the 
zeal, self-sacrifice, and enthusiasm that have made our church a 
mighty, victorious power in that past of which we have a right to 
be proud. It is not so much that the candidate is to get a smatter- 
ing of biblical criticism, that he is to take a plunge into the chilling 
waters of philosophy, that he is to be guided over the borders into 
the delightful fields of literature, that he is to secure a tantalizing 
glimpse of some of the great events and the immense problems of 
history; it is that he may breathe the atmosphere, know the men, 
imbibe the spirit, and, above all, get the visions that will inspire 
and help him to become the best possible sort of a Methodist 
preacher to the age in which he lives. If a man is to be a marked 
success in any realm he must be en rapport with the spirit of the 
movement that he is to try to help along; and, since Methodism 
has a peculiar and distinguishing spirit, it is certain that a man 
may have much that is most desirable and yet fail here. 
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Before a man can become a good Methodist preacher he must 
have a vision of, and be captivated by, the gospel of a fair chance 
for every man. He must see that Jesus Christ died for every man 
in the same sense that he died for any man. He must know that 
there is a power adequate for salvation in spite of the weight of 
heredity, environment, and every soul-crushing influence that has 
smitten the weakest and the worst. He must have a great vision 
of Jesus Christ as the Friend and Saviour of the suffering and the 
sinning everywhere. He must have experienced the new birth of 
an all-mastering desire to lift up degraded and wrecked humanity. 
He must have obtained, somehow, something like an adequate 
conception of the value of lost souls, and be able to see the world 
through the eyes of his Master. He must have faced the truth 
that the church which rejects the poor will be rejected of the great 
Christ, who when he lived among the sons of men had not where to 
lay his head. He must be thrilled with the ideal that the end of 
the gospel of the risen Son of God is the perfection not only of love 
but of character. No man can be a good Methodist preacher— 
if he can be a good preacher of any kind—till he has been led to his 
Gethsemane and Calvary. He must have learned to put Christ 
and his cause above all selfishness and self-seeking. He must have 
come to know what Jesus meant when he said, “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.” He must learn that every man is a traitor to 
the Methodist ministry who does not put the interests and con- 
quests of the kingdom above all self-seeking. The Methodist 
Church has conquered gloriously in the past because everywhere 
men have been obedient to marching orders. The spirit of Meth- 
odism is the spirit of self-sacrifice for the kingdom. This is a truth 
that is needed everywhere to-day. How can the preacher help 
men to this all-important revelation if he has himself never visited 
Calvary? No man is fitted to preach in a Methodist pulpit who 
has not had a soul-mastering vision that religion is a vital, soul- 
satisfying, life-transforming personal experience. Methodism was 
born in the hour when John Wesley felt his heart “strangely 
warmed.” Then he knew that Jesus Christ had saved him. Then 
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he had experience of what Paul meant when he wrote, “The 
Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children 
of God.” From that day to this the heart of Methodism has been 
found not primarily in its theology, for that is not peculiar; nor 
primarily in its polity, as happily and well adapted for the age as 
that has been; but in a vital experience of the “love of God shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost.” 

The Methodist preacher, for this age specially, must have a 
positive gospel of hope. The world has never been helped by 
negatives. It is not soul-shriveling doubt, but a mighty, positive 
faith, that has led the vanguard of Christian civilization to the 
sun-kissed summits of a better life. It is not the thing one doubts, 
but the thing he knows, that imparts the unction and power of the 
prophet. Joseph Cook was not far from expressing the demands 
of our age when he said, “I want no dying pillow supported by 
anything but a rendered reason.” The weary, discouraged, dis- 
heartened, anxious, dying world demands certainty. The pew is 
saying to the pulpit, “Tell us what you know! Is there a God 
who cares for me? Is there a loving, powerful personality who 
walks close by my side in the darkness as wellas in the light? 
Does the man who prays get something that the man who does not 
pray does not get? May a lost, corrupted, degraded, sin-wrecked 
soul be saved and find such help as will enable him to live a new 
life? Is the Bible the Word of God, and can it be trusted? Is 
Jesus Christ more than man? Is there reason for believing that 
death does not end all and that we shall meet our loved and lost 
on the shores of a better land?”’ The world is ready to listen to a 
prophet. It cannot abide the hair-splitter. No man can be a 
good Methodist preacher who does not have and preach a positive 
gospel of love and salvation for a lost world. And, last, but far 
from least, no man can be an ideal, victorious Methodist preacher 
who is not possessed of and driven on to irresistible action by the 
spirit of a soul-absorbing pentecostal evangelism. Above every- 
thing else the man who stands in the pulpits of our church must 
be a soul-winner. He must make it his main business to get men 
and women, boys and girls, to Jesus Christ. I do not so much 
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care how it is done. I do not believe in holding on to old ma- 
chinery and antiquated programmes when they are outdated. I 
do not believe in reaping the harvest with the old-time sickle 
when I can get a Deering self-binder. I do not believe in traveling 
from New York to Chicago in a prairie schooner drawn by oxen 
when I can take the Twentieth Century Limited. No more do I 
believe in trying to work old methods and ecclesiastical machinery 
of any sort that will not work to-day, simply because they worked 
splendidly under conditions that prevailed fifty years ago. 

These are the fundamentally essential things in Methodism. 
If, therefore, the Conference course of study is arranged and con- 
ducted primarily to help make successful Methodist preachers— 
whatever else it may do or may not do—just as a Methodist theo- 
logical seminary exists to help make Methodist preachers, it must 
help to a clear, soul-inspiring vision of these things that are abso- 
lutely necessary to the making and work of a Methodist preacher. 
This is the standard by which the course is to be judged and ex- 
alted or condemned. Judged by this standard the Conference 
course of study will be found calculated in good measure to secure 
the end of its being. It does lay emphasis on the things that are 
absolutely essential. Our books on doctrine, while not altogether 
satisfactory, and far from satisfactory in some respects, are fairly 
aglow with this gospel of a fair chance for every man. Some 
have thought that the course sagged with an overplus of such books 
as give a vision of the origin, polity, and spirit of early and vic- 
torious Methodism; but these crities have lost sight of its purpose 
and goal. One cannot read Stevens’s History of Methodism and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, John Wesley the Methodist, The 
Heart of Wesley’s and Asbury’s Journals, The Tongue of Fire, 
The History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and some other 
books that might be named, without coming to see that the funda- 
mentals of Methodism have so large a place in the system that 
one cannot be a Methodist preacher at all, in any large and true 
sense, if these principles have not captured his soul and are not 
dominating his life. He will see that Methodism is primarily a 
heart experience; that it has ever been loyal to the gospel of hope 
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for every man; that it was a mission to the poor and the sinning; 
that it has everywhere preached the doctrine of righteousness and 
the gospel of a reconstructed humanity; that its preachers of every 
victorious age have been obedient to marching orders, and have 
been characterized by self-sacrifice and a burning zeal for the 
salvation of lost men. Many a student has said: “By the careful 
study of these books I have come to see what Methodism stands 
for, to be charmed by its spirit and set on fire by a holy Christlike 
zeal in a measure of which I never dreamed before.” But while all 
this is true, downright honesty compels one to say that, when we 
come to the matter of the making of modern Methodist preachers, 
who shall be able to grapple with modern problems, do the work 
of an evangelist in the heart of twentieth century activities, and 
win new victories on the fields where the battle of the giants is 
raging, the Conference course of study is decidedly defective and 
sadly in need of revision. It must be radically revised, and yet 
so as to keep it in absolute harmony with the superlative purpose 
to which attention-has already been called. 

There should be a complete change so far as the books that 
deal- with the Bible and biblical criticism are concerned, if the 
books can be found that are adequate to the needs of the hour 
while they harmonize with the positive faith and preaching which 
the pew demands of the pulpit in our day. Some of the books 
now in the course are woefully out of date, strangers to present 
emphasis, do not reflect the conclusions of modern scholarship, 
and fail to grapple with the mightiest of modern problems. A set 
of books should be secured that are written or that could be spec- 
ially written for this department, in the light of modern scholar- 
ship; that would lay hold upon the problems of to-day in a masterly 
fashion and yet present the positive, constructive convictions and 
conclusions in such manner as to harmonize with the supreme 
purpose of the course. It must be done. There ought to be 
placed in the course, at the earliest possible moment, a book, or a 
set of books, that would give our young men a soul-stirring vision 
of responsibility, opportunity, and duty in the realm of childhood. 
The time was when we had no Methodist childhood. That day has 
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long since gone, and the time has come when we must do vastly more 
for our boys and girls than we have ever done, or stand condemned 
as being traitors to our superlative opportunity and supreme duty. 
This is the age of child study and mighty strides in educational 
methods. Scientific investigation has made it fully apparent that 
the period of adolescence is the time of greatest spiritual possibili- 
ties and susceptibilities. In those years the soul mates with 
Christ as readily as birds mate together in the springtime. Child 
study, child training, and childhood evangelism are items of the 
greatest importance. Here is the realm of our greatest opportunity 
and our greatest duty as well; and yet the course of study that is 
to help make modern Methodist preachers, and give our young 
men a vision of what they ought to do and must do, is significantly, 
and I had almost said criminally, lacking at this most important 
point. 

It would seem that the hour has struck for the erection of a 
department of sociology. I am well aware of the difficulties that 
beset us in this field, but they can be conquered and they must be 
overcome, for this is the department that deals with living issues 
as no other does or can. We could well afford to drop half a dozen 
rusty and musty books from the course to make room for some 
that would give us visions of present-day truths. By all means let 
it be done in some way. Nearly everyone will agree that there 
ought to be added another set of books on the modern city and its 
problems, We cannot forget that one third of our population is 
urban at this very hour and that the cities, in a large and ever- 
increasing sense, control the country. Here the battle of the 
giants is raging. Here both poverty and wealth are congested. 
Here are to be found the hotbeds of anarchy and lawlessnesss. Here 
the rum power has its stronghold and the American saloon is doing 
its deadliest work. Here sensuality lifts her unblushing face. 
Here the forces that make for unrighteousness are organized. 
Here are intrenched the institutions that are antagonistic to the 
church, the state, and the Christian home. If Christianity cannot 
capture and dominate the cities the beginning of the end is at 
hand. But in spite of all this, in spite of a growing interest in 
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city evangelism, in spite of an aroused civic consciousness, there 
is not one book in our course of study that gives us a vision of the 
city and its needs or a discussion of some of the methods that may 
be employed to capture and hold it. I am not ignorant of the 
needs of the rural districts, but they are not so complex and the 
battle is not, on the whole, quite so deadly there. What has been 
said concerning the city problem holds almost equally true with ref- 
erence to the great world missionary movements of the present day. 
If our young men need a vision of the city it is quite as certain 
that they must have a vision of the world’s need. These are crisis 
days through which we are passing. A hundred doors are open 
in our very face which will be closed to-morrow if we do not enter 
them to-day. Enough has been said to indicate the necessity of a 
revision which, preserving the plan and purpose of the course, will 
bring it up to date and leave it dominated by the spirit that will 
most effectually help to make modern Methodist preachers. 

While I am speaking specially of the revision of the course, I 
desire to say that experience dictates that section 6 of 4 64 of the 
Appendix of the Discipline should be stricken out. If the only 
thing that is to be attempted at the “mid-year” is the examina- 
tion, by practically the correspondence method, of a few students 
who desire to get a part of the work out of the way, well and good. 
But the “mid-year” can be made of vastly more service than that, 
as it was in the Rock River Conference before this section crept in 
unawares to make the larger things impossible. In those days 
we had a “Congress” in connection with the “mid-year,” with 
splendid lectures, masterly papers on vital themes, preview lectures 
on the works of the “second-half,” reviews of great books, and 
conferences on burning questions of the hour. All this becomes 
practically impossible, if no one is required to attend the “mid- 
year,” and the Board of Examination cannot count on the presence 
of more than fifteen or twenty per cent of the students. 

Concerning the administration and conduct of the course a 
few words may be said. From an experience of over twelve years 
I am led to believe that the work can be best conducted on the 
“departmental schedule,” under which the labors of the examiner 
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will be far less arduous, while it will be possible for him to render 
far greater assistance to the students who, year by year, advance to 
take work in his department. It is of vast and vital importance 
that the very best men in the Conference shall be detailed for this 
work. They must be men who are “apt to teach”’ and are able to 
inspire young men with the high ideals that have dominated their 
own lives. Such men can be secured, and reappointments for a 
score of years ought not to be impossible or unpopular. These 
examiners must do something more than conduct the examinations. 
That is the smallest and least important part of the work. They 
should interest themselves in their students, just as a college or a 
seminary professor does or should. They ought to keep in touch 
with their students, direct their work, suggest books and articles 
that might be read along the same line, such as would throw strong 
side-lights upon the subject in question. It will be found to be of 
great advantage to the student if the examiner will meet his stu- 
dents twice a year (at the Conference session and at the “mid- 
year”’), for the purpose of outlining the work of the coming “haf” 
in a series of “preview lectures.” It will be very helpful, espe- 
cially to those who have not had the advantages of the schools, for 
the students before they begin their work to get a clear vision of 
the things that are essential; to see events and truths in proper 
relation; to have pointed out to them the side-lights that may be 
turned upon the subject, and get a glimpse of the things that must 
be done in order to secure the very best results. If the aim of the 
student is “to get through”’ with what seems to him to be an un- 
necessary and disagreeable task he will fight shy of all preview 
lectures and every other item that will impose extra work upon 
him. But if his aim is to become the best possible Methodist 
preacher he will hail with delight every requirement that will help 
him to the vision. This latter man will always win gloriously 
and be wanted in the growing churches that are fighting a winning 
battle. The former will strike his “dead line” years before he 
ought to, and will always wonder why he is not chosen for some 
of the places he would gladly try to fill But there will be no 
mystery at all in his failure. If a man will not live to get the 
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vision, and then to incarnate it in his own flesh and blood, he 
cannot reach the goal. There is nothing in the world more certain 
than this. The Board of Examination must do its work faithfully 
as well as lovingly. Examinations must be thorough. Papers 
must be marked rigidly and honestly. Men must not be allowed 
to pass who are not entitled to do so, and then the General Confer- 
ence and the bishops must see to it that the Board of Examina- 
tion is protected by making it impossible that Conferences can 
vote a man “through” who has not “passed” and met every 
requirement of the board. 

One most important matter has been reserved for the last 
paragraph of the article. I am fully persuaded that the hour has 
come to inaugurate a second or postgraduate course of study for 
those who desire to keep up-to-date and as fully as possible 
abreast of modern movements of thought. The movement should 
be general, and have the sanction of the General Conference, while 
the course, mapped out year by year, should be arranged by the 
strongest men in the church. The need is imperative, and many 
classes would be greatly benefited by the movement. Fully fifty 
per cent of the ministers of our church have never had the ad- 
vantages of the schools. Circumstances shut the door of opportunity 
in their faces. Large numbers of them are ambitious and yearn 
for a chance. Many of them do not know how to study to secure 
the best results. They need a guiding hand. They ought to have 
it. We owe something to these heroic and oftentimes most am- 
bitious and knowledge-thirsty men. Shall we not plan to pay the 
debt? Hundreds upon hundreds who had the advantages of the 
schools have been swamped by urgent and pressing work soon after 
they entered the ministry. They had to build a church, raise a 
demoralizing debt, organize a new work, or give life to some dead 
enterprise. They threw themselves into the task. They gave 
themselves, soul and body, to the work. They got their noses 
down upon the grindstone, and felt the awful grind of necessity. 
They did not intend to neglect their reading and study. They did 
~ not intend to fall to the rear of the intellectual procession. But 
after five or ten years of special pressure they have suddenly 
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awakened to a consciousness of the fact that they are “back num- 
bers”; that the world has been moving on with lightning speed 
while they have been standing still or, worse, have been steadily 
going backward; that they are limping in the rear when they 
ought to be in the vanguard as leaders, and that they are befogged 
in many a realm where they ought to have clear vision. Many of 
these men have resolved to regain the lost ground, but they do not 
know where to begin or what todo. The vanguard is out of sight, 
but they are hungry for a chance. They would like to regain their 
feet. They would like to push to the front again. They yearn for 
a clear vision of the things that they see now as confused and un- 
related. Some one ought to give them a chance. A postgraduate 
course of study—up-to-date, wisely planned, and vigorously ad- 
ministered—would bring the uplift and inspiration to thousands 
who sadly need it. Perhaps a second board, or a department of 
the regular Board of Examination, might successfully take care 
of the work within the bounds of its own Conference. Perhaps 
the entire enterprise might be supervised by the secretary of the 
Board of Education, or perhaps a special General Conference 
secretary might be elected to organize, direct and inspire the work. 
No secretary would bring larger returns to the church than this 
particular one, if he were the right man in the right place. » Perhaps 
it is possible to put some one of our great theological seminaries, or, 
in a sense, all of them, back of such a movement. Then we should 
have our intellectual giants breathing an inspiration into our 
unsalaried Conference leaders, and they, in turn, would help the 
rank and file to those visions of truth that could not fail to make 
possible the largest victories. This paragraph is not intended to 
bring forward a programme, but to point out an imperative 
necessity. The thing ought to be done. The vision must, some- 
how, be flashed upon eager eyes. How shall it be done?- ¥ 


Ce Linsey 
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Art. IV.—THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN FRANCE 


Two documents mark a century of French history. On 
April 8, 1802, was promulgated the Concordat between the 
French Government and Pope Pius VII reéstablishing the 
church after the disorders of the Revolution. December 6, 1905, 
the Senate passed the bill for the separation of church and state 
in haste, in order that the law might go into effect on January 1 
of the present year. The preamble of the Concordat runs as fol- 
lows: “The government of the French Republic recognizes that 
the Catholic religion, Apostolic and Roman, is the religion of the 
great majority of French citizens. 

“His Holiness equally recognizes that this religion has de- 
rived, and that at this moment it still expects, the greatest benefit 
and prestige from the establishment of the Catholic cultus in 
France, and the particular profession of it made by the Consuls 
of the Republic.” 

The first head of the Separation Bill includes the following 
sections: “Article First. The Republic assures the liberty of 
conscience. It guarantees the free exercise of religion . . . 
Article Second. The Republic does not recognize, or salary, or 
subvention any cult whatsoever. . . The public religious or- 
ganizations are abolished.” 

Thus the working agreement negotiated by Napoleon and the 
Roman pontiff has been completely overthrown, although for 
rather more than a hundred years it has served as the legal basis 
for the religious life of France. The causes of the sweeping 
change are to be found in part in the character of the Concordat 
itself, more fully in the development of French civilization in the 
years elapsed since its formation. During the later Revolution 
the services of the church had been interrupted, and a large part 
of its property sequestrated or sold. After the renewal of more 
stable civil government these property rights furnished the possi- 
bility for successful negotiation. The church sought a return to 
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its former supremacy, or some condition approximating thereto. 
The government desired the support of the religious arm, but was 
unwilling, had it been able, to restore to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties undiminished power. The result of the negotiations was a 
compromise, whose provisions have been judged by historians 
more advantageous to one or the other of the high contracting par- 
ties, according to the point of view from which the writer may 
consider his theme. Dating from the promulgation of the agree- 
ment, the exercise of the Catholic religion was to be free every- 
where within the borders of France, subject only to such police 
regulations as might be necessary for the maintenance of public 
order. The churches, cathedrals, etc., which had not been alien- 
ated during the Revolution were restored to the contro! of the 
bishops. Alienated property was to remain in the possession of 
those who had acquired it; but the state agreed to support the 
bishops and clergy. The bishops were to be nominated by the 
First Consul, but instituted by the Pope; the inferior clergy 
chosen by the bishops with government assent. Bishops and 
curés alike were held to swear obedience to the Republic, using 
the formulas inherited from the old régime, before entering on 
the exercise of their functions. 

To men of English speech, who have been so long accustomed 
to the enjoyment of “a free church in a free state,” the Concordat 
seems an extraordinary arrangement, most excellently adapted to 
provoke discord between the civil and the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. This impression is heightened by the so-called Organic 
Articles, which were appended to the Concordat at the time of its 
promulgation and formed the conditions of its acceptance by the 
government, although the church from that day to this has never 
formally adhered to them. By these supplementary articles it 
was enacted that, without the consent of the government, no Bull 
or other mandate from Rome should be published; no Papal rep- 
resentative exercise his functions on French soil; no ecclesiastical 
council be assembled. The bishops, it was stipulated, must reside 
within their dioceses, and not leave them without governmental 
permission. The manner of public worship, all ecclesiastical 
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ceremonies, and even the dress of the clergy, were made subject 
to civil regulation. And, what was especially repugnant to the 
church, civil marriage was rendered obligatory as a preliminary 
to the ecclesiastical ceremony and the registration of vital statis- 
tics in general handed over to the civil power. Analogous pro- 
vision was made at the same time for the establishment of the 
Protestant churches, and later for the Jews as well. The explana- 
tion of these remarkable stipulations—and of others equally 
strange—is furnished by the historical conditions under which 
they were created. Similar crises have overtaken the church in 
other countries since the beginning of the Revolutionary era, and 
she has more than once been compelled to submit, with what grace 
she could muster, to parallel enactments. The necessities of the 
case, morever, explain the success of the Concordat during the 
century of its existence. Since 1802 France has passed through 
many critical experiences, and known more vicissitudes of govern- 
ment than any other of the leading European nations. Yet the 
religious settlement, unworkable as it seems on its face and caleu- 
lated to engender friction, has throughout this era of turmoil 
accomplished the results for which it was framed. On the whole, 
it has promoted peace between the hierarchy and the political 
body. It has enabled the church, in a measure, to regain and to 
conserve its position in the nation. Under it France has ex- 
perienced, not only periods of ecclesiastical reaction, but even 
outbursts of deep religious feeling. The latest of these periods of 
faith followed the close of the Franco-Prussian war. Moved by the 
disasters of the “terrible year,” the French turned anew to the 
support and the consolations of religion. A wave of religious de- 
votion passed over the nation, manifested in ways conformable to 
its spiritual genius and history. This was the period of the great 
pilgrimages, of votive churches, of attempts to organize the new 
government on a thoroughly Catholic basis. During the earlier 
years of the Republic conservatism was dominant alike in state 
affairs and in matters purely ecclesiastical, so that more than 
once little was needed but the consent of the royalist pretender, 
the Comte de Chambord, for the restoration of the monarchy in a 
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slightly modernized form. In the event, the union of religion and 
politics proved the undoing of the movement. After the refusal 
of the “king” to accept the throne on conditions which in anywise 
should savor of the new régime, the alliance of the church with 
the political reaction operated to hinder the success of the religious 
propaganda. For there is nothing which the average Frenchman 
dreads so much as the interference of religion in the affairs of 
state. He may be a socialist, an agnostic or a believer, but, short 
of those who deliberately espouse the principles of the ancient 
order, he is certain to be an anti-clerical in his political views. 
His fear of priestly domination, if not his hatred of it, often 
drives him to absurd extremes. Rather than risk the remotest 
danger of ecclesiastical control he will subject religion to pro- 
visions which prevent its free exercise or check its normal growth. 
The French mind, in fact, seldom understands religious freedom 
as the Anglo-Saxon has come to love it through centuries of con- 
flict followed by other centuries of reasonable liberty. For the 
clerical party religious freedom means freedom to work, to plot, 
to strive, even by questionable expedients, for dominance in the 
councils of the nation. For most others—and this class includes 
the great majority of Frenchmen—the phrase denotes such a 
modicum of liberty as may consist with what they somewhat 
feverishly judge necessary for the independence and the security 
of the political body. It is only the enlightened few, taught often 
by contact with English culture, who realize that, for France 
as for other modern nations, there is no final solution of the 
question possible except a settlement which shall assure the entire 
freedom of religion at the same time that it safeguards the inter- 
ests of the state. 

The situation in the early seventies was complicated by the 
outeome of later ecclesiastical history. In face of the increasing 
radicalism of the mid-century two courses had been open to the 
papacy: so far as possible to liberalize the doctrine and practice 
of the church into harmony with modern principles; or, in a 
spirit of reaction, to emphasize those of its beliefs and customs 
which are most repugnant to the modern mind. Under the guid- 
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ance of Pius IX the church of the years preceding ’70-71 had 
steadfastly chosen the worse of these two possibilities. “It is a 
reactionary church with which we are contending” thus became 
the watchword of many radical Frenchmen. The “enemy” is an 
ecclesiastical power which steadily mingles statecraft with reli- 
gion, in the hope of overturning the Republic and regaining 
supremacy in the nation. This church seeks to educate our youth 
in principles incompatible with free government. And more, 
she aims to rear them in semi-medival fashion, to indoctrinate 
them in beliefs and maxims which are out of harmony with 
modern life. In particular, the immediate influence of Rome, 
through its special representatives in the monastic orders, is 
socially unwholesome and a menace to the state. Rome, with its 
machinations, is, above all, the enemy, and must be conquered. 
The native Gallican church, with its priests and bishops in so far 
as they are loyal, the Protestant sects, and the Jewish synagogue— 
such moderate developments of religion are to continue free from 
attack. By many these views were cherished in sincerity, if 
others put them forward as a cloak for their political designs. 
And throughout the generation which has succeeded the estab- 
lishment of the Republic the clerical and conservative party has 
not ceased to provide the opponents of religion with legitimate 
grounds for criticism. In 1886 it endeavored to utilize the 
miserable General Boulanger to promote a royalist restoration ; 
in the Dreyfus affair of a decade later it joined hands with the 
criminals in the army to defeat the ends of justice; even the en- 
lightened advice of Leo XIII to accept the Republic in a spirit 
of loyal obedience has not availed to turn many prelates and 
nobles from political machinations which do far more of harm to 
the cause of true religion than they possess of hopeful promise for 
a return to the old régime. During these decades, moreover, 
unbelief in France has advanced like a flowing tide. There, less 
than elsewhere, has the return to religious earnestness been mani- 
fest among the nation. And your French radical does not fall 
behind his clerical fellow in the rigor with which he conceives 
his principles and strives to carry them into effect. If the latter 
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longs in secret for the medieval system, even when he is con- 
strained to mask his purpose by a veneer of milder claims, the 
former does not hesitate to defend his views with frankness or, 
on oceasion, to express them in brutal terms. During the dis- 
cussion of the Separation Bill before the Chamber of Deputies 
in April, 1905, M. Allard remarked as follows: “I seek the 
renewal of the work of the Convention and the destruction of 
religion, which is the weapon employed by the bourgeoisie to keep 
the laborer in a condition of economic servitude. We want no 
God—no clumsy maker of an abortive world. We wani to say 
to man, ‘No one has possession of the truth, it is for you to seek 
it by study.’ We want to do away with all superstitions. It is 
for this reason that we attack the religions.” Now M. Allard is 
an extremist whose opinions are shared by only a minority of his 
countrymen. Yet his party commanded ten per cent of the votes 
in a house of about five hundred and fifty members, with, in all 
probability, a larger following outside the Legislature among the 
less responsible classes in the community. For the adherents 
of this group the separation of church and state is not the object 
to be aimed at, but the entire suppression of religion. They 
are seeking not to enfranchise the state from its ecclesiastical con- 
nections, but to reduce the church to such a level of feebleness 
that it will first lose its hold on the minds of the people, and 
eventually disappear. They have joined in the attack on the 
Concordat just because it has been an instrument of peace; for 
they believe that conflict is needed rather than peace, until faith 
shall have been completely rooted out. 

The course of the party conflict has proved an increasing 
suecess for the principles of secularism. Beginning with 1879, 
education in France has by successive steps been withdrawn from 
church control, until now, from the primary schools to the uni- 
versity, private as well as public instruction is laicized. Since 
1880 no text-book contains the name of God. Every teacher is 
required to adopt a neutral attitude, refraining from all reference 
in either sense to matters of religion; although both parties on 


occasion overstep these limits, and although under radical minis- 
26 
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tries it will be to the teacher’s advantage not only to show himself 
a Republican in politics but to abstain from active participation 
in religious exercises. Similarly the monastic and conventual es- 
tablishments have been abolished by the Associations Law of 1901 
and its drastic application under the direction of Premier Combes, 
1902-1904. Already the great majority of monks and nuns have 
romoved from France or given over the “religious” life; in a 
decade it is expected that they will have entirely disappeared. 
Even in the minutiz of the national life radicalism has been car- 
ried through with that abhorrence of compromise which is often 
ascribed to the French as a distinctive characteristic. The 
erucifixes which hung over the judge’s seat in every French court 
of justice have been removed, and this during an Easter recess 
“because it was a convenient time, the courts not being then in 
session.” The custom of blessing war vessels at their launching 
has been suppressed, in spite of the offense the action gave to the 
believing Bretons, from whom the most and the best of French 
sailors are recruited. And in at least one city in the western 
provinces the municipal authorities were so sensitive to sugges- 
tions of religious meaning that last summer they re-baptized all 
the streets with saints’ names, assigning them appellations of an 
unmistakably secular kind. 

In view of these historical conditions, the Separation 
Bill as finally enacted may be considered a fairly liberal measure. 
The immediate occasion of the disestablishment involved two in- 
cidents: a quarrel over the Pope’s endeavor to discipline two 
French bishops and resentment at the Papal action at the time 
of the visit of President Loubet to the King of Italy. The former 
of these affairs mingled religion and politics in a bewildering 
way. The Archbishop of Laval was accused of serious miscon- 
duct ; in the case of the Bishop of Dijon there was grave disorder 
in the diocese, caused by dissatisfaction with the bishop’s religious 
positions and, probably, his political opinions as well. The two 
prelates were summoned to Rome to answer the charges brought 
against them and, if convicted, to suffer discipline. Exercising 
the prerogative reserved by the Organic Articles, the French 
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government forbade the journey, on the ground that the bishops 
were being persecuted because of their friendly sentiments toward 
the Republic. At first these yielded obedience to the premier’s © 
command. Later they both repented and, defying the ministry, 
went to Rome and made their submission. The government 
promptly suspended them from their episcopal functions. The 
Pope declined to recognize the validity of the suspension, but as 
a disciplinary measure compelled them to resign their sees. This 
forced resignation was in turn declared illegal by the state. And 
so exactly the deadlock resulted which the provisions of the Con- 
cordat seemed framed to render possible; the two important 
dioceses in question being left dependent for the offices of religion 
on temporary expedients contrived to meet the case. 

In 1904 a visit of President Loubet to Victor Emmanuel ITI 
was announced—the first visit of a French president to Rome 
since the establishment of the new Italian kingdom. The plan 
gave great offense to the Vatican, which up to this time had suc- 
ceeded in preventing such formal recognition of the new order of 
things in the Italian capital. At first an attempt was made to 
prevent the execution of the project. Foiled in this endeavor, the 
Papal Secretary of State formally protested through his ambassa- 
dors at the Catholic courts, and even allowed the protest to become 
public through the medium of the press. In France the incident 
aroused great bitterness of feeling. The action of the Papal 
authorities was itself resented; the announcement of it angered 
Frenchmen of every creed. As a culmination of a long series of 
conflicts, it furnished the occasion, or the pretext—it is difficult 
to determine which—for the completion of the secularist program. 
Diplomatic relations with Rome were speedily broken off, then 
the movement was begun for the disestablishment of the church 
at home. 

The provisions of the Bill of 1905 affect the Protestants 
and Jews in France as well as the Roman Catholics. For the 
former have also shared in the establishment, and now will lose 
the recognition and the support which in the past have been ac- 
corded by the state. The Protestant bodies, however, accept the 
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change with greater equanimity than the church has shown. In 
itself the Protestant spirit is more tolerant of disestablishment 
than the spirit of Rome; and Catholicism has far more at stake of 
power and influence. For it must be remembered that to the 
French mind Christianity commonly means Christianity as de- 
veloped under the Roman form. Unbelief is prevalent in France ; 
but. the great majority of Frenchmen continue Catholics, at least 
in name, and have been accustomed to invoke the offices of the 
church at the important occasions of individual and family life. 
Their children are baptized, and even make their first communion, 
their marriages are celebrated religiously as well as at the Mairie, 
their dead are laid to rest with the solemn services inherited from 
the past, although they themselves may be indifferent or hostile 
to religion, and apart from these occasions may rarely enter a 
church from youth to age. These offices, moreover, have hitherto 
been furnished them by a church legally established. In his way 
the priest has been as much an official functionary as the Maire 
or the Préfet, and bound, as they, to attend to certain duties whose 
performance has been deemed essential to the public good. On 
him the citizen has been free to call in need; and this without 
reward, for his salary has been supplied from the treasury of the 
Kingdom, the Empire, the Republic, or whatever else the form 
of government might be. 

Henceforth this agelong connection with the state is severed. 
France is to be no more “the eldest daughter of the church,” 
but a modern state established on a purely secular basis. Existing 
ecclesiastical organizations are to be dissolved, and new ones 
created to provide for the pecuniary support of religion and its 
observance under its various forms, The new “associations” are 
to be formed “‘in accordance with the general rules of organization 
of the cult whose exercise they propose to foster’—a provision 
which has given great offense to the freethinkers—but also sub- 
ject to the police des cultes and various regulations more or less 
vexatious. The amount of property which the new associations 
may hold is limited, and their accounts must be audited annually 
by the financial representatives of the government. At the begin- 
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ing of each year permission must be secured from the state to 
meet for worship during the year succeeding. Religious proces- 
sions, the ringing of church bells, etc., are to be carefully regulated 
by the civil authorities, the erection of religious emblems pro- 
hibited in all public places except churches, cemeteries, and the 
like. All mingling of religion and polities is forbidden; heavy 
pains and penalties being decreed for any minister of religion whe 
shall be guilty of “diffaming a citizen charged with a public serv- 
ice,” or in whose place of worship, he being responsible for the 
fact, any “discourse pronounced, or notice posted, or publicly 
distributed . . .contains a direct provocation to resist the execu- 
tion of the laws . . . or tends to excite one part of the citizens 
against the others.” On the other hand, any disturbers of publie 
worship are to be punished, and all who may seek in any way 
to constrain a citizen either to accept or to reject religious 
forms. The pecuniary problem is settled by a compromise, which 
the clericals term spoliation, the radicals illegal endowment of su- 
perstition. Charitable foundations are to be transferred to public 
institutions having similar aims, subject to claims before the 
courts on the part of the present administrators or of the donors 
and their heirs. Other ecclesiastical property, real or personal, 
is to pass to the new religious Associations, unless it falls within 
the class possessed by the state prior to the Concordat of 1802. In 
this case it reverts to the state; which, however, grants the church 
the use of the cathedrals, churches, etc., for purposes of public 
worship in perpetuity, of residences, seminaries, etc., for periods 
of two to five years after the promulgation of the present law. 
The salaries paid to the bishops and the clergy are to be replaced 
by pensions. Those who are sixty years, or over, and have served 
thirty years will receive three quarters of their present stipends 
for life; those between forty-five and sixty, and who have served 
twenty years, are granted one half their salaries in a similar way. 
The claims of all others are to be extinguished in four years, by 
payments decreasing from the whole amount to one third its 
value. Thus the state retains part of its financial obligations, 
although the church is called upon to assume unwonted burdens. 
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The latter must at once provide for charges which formerly it has 
not been forced to meet. Eventually the maintenance of worship 
and the support of the clergy will entirely devolve upon it. 

The law went into effect Jan. 1, 1906—a year being allowed 
for its execution in detail. The disorders which have accom- 
panied the first steps in its application were in the nature of the 
case to be expected. The remarkable fact is that the resistance 
to the measure has emanated from ignorant fanatics rather than 
from the ecclesiastical authorities, who will probably accept the 
result enacted, much as they deplore it and the spirit which has 
made it possible. The future of religion in France and the 
future of the church are more doubtful matters. English-speak- 
ing Protestants will be inclined to augur good results from an 
arrangement which resembles the religious freedom which they 
enjoy at home. But the case in France is different. Neither is 
the church to enjoy full liberty under the new order nor is the 
state to be freed from the necessity of considering ecclesiastical 
affairs. Whatever the ultimate outcome may prove to be, for a 
considerable period yet France can not hope to escape the con- 
flicts which have disturbed her past; while religion will find it 
difficult strictly to confine its attention to its spiritual mission. 
The growth of true spirituality, therefore, may well be slower 
than in other circumstances might reasonably be expected. And 
there are further unfavorable conditions likely to retard ecclesias- 
tical progress. The change from the establishment to a disestab- 
lished church will deprive religion of its official status, The 
prestige of the church will be diminished, however much religion 
may gain in purity and strength among the members who con- 
tinue faithful. Now official prestige counts for more to the 
Gallic mind than the Anglo-Saxon is wont to recognize; and 
connection with a national faith—even a loose connection of the 
kind above described—may conserve something of religious feel- 
ing in lives otherwise destitute of spiritual influences. Finally, 
the financial situation is serious. It will be years before the 
state-budget will cease to contain ecclesiastical charges; and the 
diminution of taxation produced by the separation will not be 
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sensibly felt. Loyal churchmen, on the other hand, must prepare 
themselves for new and heavy demands. And as the majority of 
the communicants live in the country, or the smaller towns, the 
burden of the unaccustomed outlay will be proportionately severe. 
How is a Breton peasant to contribute his share to the entire 
maintenance of his church, with the fisheries failing, with his 
sons constrained to military service, and amid the increasing dif- 
ficulty of securing laborers to help him in the cultivation of his 
barren fields? How is the small shopkeeper in the towns or the 
retired professional man to increase his gifts when he now must 
practice the greatest economy in order to keep clear of debt ? 

The French church, therefore, or rather the French churches 
are confronting critical issues. And this at a time when the cur- 
rents of unbelief are flowing strong. Christians in other lands 
will hope that adversity may produce once more its historical 
effects, in the purification and the strengthening of spiritual life. 
It may even be, as some have suggested, that the dangers of the 
new régime will serve to purify the church itself. In particular, 
if the Gallican branch of the Roman communion, driven for 
support into closer union with the people, should be led to discard 
its outworn beliefs and customs, if it should through necessity 
learn to adjust itself more closely to modern conditions, then the 
future may well prove better than the recent years have been. 
Apart from such possibilities the outlook is not bright. In view 
of the French nation’s splendid past, in view of its contributions 
to modern civilization and its present position in the European 
family, moved also by the attractive characteristics of the people, 
the foreign observer can not but wish that his gloomy forecasts 
may be discredited by the fact. But when he considers the exist- 
ing situation fairly he is constrained also to echo the prayer which 
is now arising from numberless French Christians: Dieu protége 


ee 
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Art. V.—AMERICAN HIGHLANDERS AND OUR EDU- 
CATION MISSION TO THEM 


“Thou wearest upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of the mountaineer.” 


Wuo are the American Highlanders? Where do they live? 
What of them? Of the Scotch Highlanders, Macaulay once said: 
“Not one gentleman in twenty who meets at Wills’s Coffee House 
in London knows that less than five hundred miles away there 
exists such a condition and such a people as the Scotch High- 
landers.” And so here in America. Most people are ignorant 
as to the whereabouts, the character and life of the several millions 
of sturdy, high-souled, clean-blooded Anglo-Saxon Highlanders of 
the Central South. As the mountain ranges where they dwell 
form the backbone of this country, so these Highlanders of native 
American stock, virile in faculty, large in capacity, of free and 
unbroken spirit, form the backbone of the people. They are found 
in the hill and mountain country of Northern Alabama and 

‘Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is a region about six hundred 
miles long and three hundred miles wide, covered with noble 
mountains, which are cut up by swift and narrow streams into 
valleys, gorges and coves. Here is the “land of the sky.” And 
here is a population of over three million, more than that of half 
a dozen western states put together. Though a large proportion 
are illiterate and in poverty, the name “poor whites” does not fit 
them. In their high-souled independence, the spirit of these 
mountain people is portrayed in the lines of Mrs. Hemans: 
“For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our father’s God! 
Thou hast made thy children mighty 
By the touch of the mountain sod; 
Thou hast fixed our ark of refuge 
Where the spoiler’s feet ne’er trod; 


For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our father’s God!” 
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Here for generations, shut off from civilization, without ade- 
quate schools, and often with an illiterate ministry, hundreds of 
thousands of these people have lived and reared their children. 
Their ancestry traces back to Colonial times. These mountain 
walls have cut them off from the rest of the country. Shut up in 
the coves and valleys, clinging to the rough mountain sides, cut 
off from an advancing civilization, they have remained a primitive 
people, living as their fathers lived, with their quaint forms of 
speech and antiquated tools of toil. Here is found the largest 
percentage of people in the nation of English and Scotch-Irish 
descent, in many counties averaging from ninety-four to ninety- 
six per cent. Of pure, clean blood, uncontaminated by the vices 
of civilization, they love their native hills. They are children of 
liberty. In the Revolution these sturdy patriots saved the day in 
the crisis at King’s Mountain. At the battle of Guilford Court- 
house they did heroic service. Here is the largest percentage of 
descendants of Revolutionary soldiers. Hundreds of families 
hold government land titles, coming down from the early days of 
the Republic. In the great civil strife that threatened the life of 
the nation, from these mountains 140,000 volunteer patriots, loyal 
to the Union, came forth at the call of Lincoln. 

These mountain people are also of fine native capacity. Com- 
ing in close contact with the region reached by our institutions 
among the white people, a college graduate, who is a man of 
affairs and a keen student of character, said of them: “They 
need only an introduction to civilization to prove themselves equal 
to any men in the world. I regard these people as the finest rough 
material in the world, and consider one of them, modeled into 
available shape, worth to the world a dozen ordinary people.” 
And yet to-day hundreds of thousands of these patriots, Protes- 
tants, Americans, are more ignorant and more destitute of the 
opportunities which go with education than any other body of 
‘Anglo-Saxon people on the face of the earth. Only one who has 
given his life for this virile yet backward people has a right to 
speak as to their condition. Such a one is the Rev. H. P. Smith, 
Superintendent of Missions for the Asheville Presbytery of the 
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Presbyterian Church. In an official pamphlet on Some Results 
of Mission Work in the Mountains of North Carolina he deplores 
the fact that some writers have not discriminated between the 
cultured population of the valley sections and the illiterate classes 
that dwell in the remote coves and on the rugged mountain slopes. 
He gives some such alarming facts as these: (1) In a certain 
mountain county there are 7,988 white children, of school age, 
3,272 of whom have never attended school. It would take fifteen 
or twenty more schoolhouses to accommodate them. (2) In 
another county 31 white voters of every 100 cannot read or write. 
(3) Many children are kept from school because their parents 
are not able to purchase books. Numbers of families in these 
remote districts do not handle as much as $10 in cash during the 
entire year. What they cannot make at home they get by barter. 
“We have visited many homes in which none of the inmates could 
read, and the Bible was not there because they could not read.” 
As an example of conditions in the mountains, take Yancey 
County, North Carolina. It is in the heart of the Appalachian 
chain. Here is Mount Mitchell, the highest point in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. Here are large forest stores. 
The county is rich in metals and minerals, with one of the finest 
veins of mica in the country. Of these mountaineer people there 
is a population of 11,464, an average of 38 to the square mile; 
11,178 are native-born whites, 3 foreign-born, and 283 are colored. 
Of the 2,359 of voting age, 31 per cent of the white and 63 of the 
colored are illiterate. The school population of the county is 
4,418. Of these only 2,566 are enrolled in the schools. The 
average daily attendance is 1,949—only 44 per cent of the school 
population. In the white schools the average length of the session 
is 65 days, but 28 days is the average number attended by each 
white child of school age. Forty-nine teachers are employed at 
average salaries of less than $22 per month.’ 

Think of the startling revelations of the last census. Of the 
native white population of the whole country, ten years of age and 
over, the South has 24 per cent, but of the native illiteracy of the 


* Bulletin of the Southern Education Board, May, 1902. 
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nation the South has 64 per cent. “There are in the United 
States,” says Edgar Gardner Murphy in Problems of the Present 
South, “231 counties in which twenty per cent and over of the 
white men of voting age cannot read and write. Of these 231 
counties, 210 are in our Southern states,” and most of them are 
in the mountain region. This fact should awaken the nation: that 
in the South “there are ten million whites of native American 
stock, having 3,500,000 children of school age, with few excep- 
tions, unprovided with good schools.” Seventeen millions live in 
the country, outside of towns of 1,000 inhabitants. Only 60 per 
cent of these children were enrolled in the schools in 1900. The 
average daily attendance is only 70 per cent of the enrollment. 
Forty-two per cent are actually at school. One white child in 
every five is left wholly illiterate. The average citizen in North 
Carolina gets only 2.6 years of schooling; of Alabama 2.4 years. 
Says Dr. Dabney, for years president of the University of Ten- 
nessee, “In the Southern states, in schoolhouses costing an average 
of $276 each, we are giving the children in actual attendance 
five cents’ worth of education a day for eighty-seven days only in 
the year.” In every Southern state there has been in the last 
thirty years, an increase of white males twenty years old and over, 
who can neither read nor write. In 1890 there were in all these 
states 175,883 more illiterate native white men than in 1870. 
Another revelation of the census of 1900 is this: That the 
percentage of illiteracy among the native-born sons of native par- 
ents is 5.9, while that among the native-born sons of foreign 
parents is only 2 per cent. What a startling fact! That we have 
been reaching through our schools foreign-born more effectively 
than our native-born children. And why? Simply because the 
foreigners, now coming in from the south of Europe at the rate of 
more than a million a year, land and live in the great cities, where 
there is a school and a teacher for every child. The single city of 
Boston last year appropriated more than twice as much for the 
schools of its people—over 70 per cent foreign—as any southern 
state except Texas. In the three states of Alabama, North Caro 
lina and South Carolina the average term of schooling for each 
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child is 2.5 years. There are actually in school only 42 per cent of 
the children. In North and South Carolina the average value of a 
school property is $179; the average salary of a teacher per month 
is $23.28. While this nation is putting millions into battleships 
to protect us against some imaginary foe, while Alaskan children 
in government schools have $17.85 per capita annually for their 
education, millions of children in the South are in mental starva- 
tion for lack of efficient schooling. 

The nation with its millions of foreign immigrants, that now 
dominate certain sections, needs this strain of pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood to reinforce the depleted blood of our people. Protestant 
to the core, they have the poorest educational chance of any white 
people in America. While the Roman Catholic millions, in the 
great cities, have the best schools, these Protestant Americans 
have the worst. With their pure Americanism and their intense 
patriotism they have in them capacity for immense service to the 
nation. With the polities of our corrupted cities, filled with their 
millions of un-Americanized foreigners, and with the aggressive- 
ness of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in national life, we may yet 
see the day when the sturdy Protestantism and uncorrupted Amer- 
icanism of these mountain patriots may be sorely needed to safe- 
guard Republican institutions. The great need of the South is 
trained teachers, preachers, mothers and homemakers who have 
come in touch with the larger life through our schools. From our 
Grant University at Athens and Chattanooga, with its twenty- 
one affiliated academies scattered throughout this region from 
‘Alabama to the sea, the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society is sending forth teachers and Christian workers to multi- 
tudes of people who are eager for light and help. 
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‘Art. VI—THE MOTHER OF CARLYLE.—A TYPE. 


Tue type suggests not copyright, but imitation rather. Biog- 
raphy is a record of what one does under particular circum- 
stances. Education is, not a little, a succession of surprises. The 
nervous shock begins many a career of consequence to the world. 
The burning bush was God’s method with Moses. When remov- 
ing one’s hat comes to mean the half of what the taking off the 
shoes meant to the men of old the soul will be well on its way 
to heaven even in this world. The conscious presence of some 
one who is better than ourselves is a university in itself. The 
athlete and the scholar need to uncover in the presence of the 
saint of God, for the mind and the body are the accidents of the 
soul. Nothing less than the recovery of the lost image of God 
can prevent the career of the athlete and scholar from failure. 

To call influence the impression of one character upon an- 
other is to tell but half the truth. The language by which to 
express certain phases of personal influence has yet to be invented. 
Ordinary mortals may be expected to be at a loss for a word upon 
occasion. The last master of words in all literature to be at a loss 
for words by which to express himself, one would suppose would 
be Thomas Carlyle, inventor and originator of language and 
author of Diogenes Teufelsdrockh and his Clothes Philosophy. 
The failure to describe a personal sensation, except by much cir- 
cumlocution, would indicate that the author had passed beyond 
his depth. He is brought face to face with a situation so super- 
latively spiritual as to baffle the philosopher. To be sure, the 
revelation was had in childhood, but the record of it was made 
when the author had the ear of the world. Without. doubt the 
boy Samuel in the Temple and the boy at Craigenputtock received 
their revelations from the same infinite source. Listen to the 
voice in the “Idyllic:” 

Let me not quarrel with my upbringing. It was rigorous, too frugal, 


compressively secluded, every way unscientific: yet in that very strictness 
and domestic solitude might there not lie the root of deeper earnestness, 
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of the stem from which al! noble fruit must grow? Above all, how un- 
skillful soever, it was loving, it was well meant, honest; whereby every 
deficiency was helped. My kind mother, for as such I must ever love the 
good Gretchen, did me one altogether invaluable service: she taught me, 
less indeed by word than by act and daily reverent look and habitude, her 
own simple version of the Christian faith. My mother, with a true 
woman’s heart, and fine, though uncultivated sense, was in the strictest 
acceptation Religious. How indestructibly the good grows, and propa- 
gates itself, even among the weedy entanglements of evil. The highest 
whom I knew on earth I here saw bowed down, with awe unspeakable, be- 
fore a Higher in heaven: such things, especially in infancy, reach inward 
to the very core of your being; mysteriously does a Holy of Holies build 
itself into visibility in the mysterious deeps, and Reverence, the divinest 
in man, springs forth undying from its mean envelopment of fear. 


Happy child, having a golden stair like this upon which to 
climb toward heaven. Crowded into the experience of the boy, at 
once a revelation and a conviction, was a theology not surpassed 
by the schools. No wonder that in after years he could find no 
polysyllable with which to make a record of his emotion. Possibly 
every human life receives at one time or another its supreme, in- 
delible impression, omnipresent almost ever afterwards: a face, a 


story, a song, an act or an attitude or a question or a conversation. 
Such was the spiritual Pisgah of Carlyle’s childhood. 

The romance of a boy’s nature favors maternal influence. 
Boys have idols while they lack the wit to form ideals. The abso- 
lute supremacy of the mother’s influence over the boy is in the 
divine plan and purpose. The Madonna is orthodox as well as 
artistic. The theme has engaged the reverent and loving attention 
of the world’s artists. The brush and color of every nation have 
added fascination to the subject. Every type of womanhood and 
every suggestion of innocence has been made to contribute to the 
one thought of the mutual, inseparable and interminable devotion 
existing between the boy and his mother. To perpetuate that is a 
part of Christianity. The cradle no less than the cross is a divine 
idea. The relation of motherhood antedates that of the atonement 
and asserted itself in the very midst of the catastrophe of the 
crucifixion. “Behold thy mother” were almost the last words of 
the Son of God. The soul best known to the youth of Thomas Car- 
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lyle was his own mother’s. The best soul he knew was also hers. 
Then followed the startling fact that the best soul that he knew 
best believed in the existence of a better, and worshiped Him. 
What the child thought we cannot tell, but when he became a man, 
and childish sensation and superstition had time to subside, the 
image had not dimmed. After thirty years had passed he gave 
it the only name possible, and called it the “Holy of Holies” of 
his life hitherto. Over against whatever drawback and incon- 
venience had belonged to his lonely life at Craigenputtock he set 
this one vision as full compensation, and then wrote, “Wouldst 
thou rather be a peasant’s son that knew, were it never so rudely, 
there was a God in heaven and in man, or a duke’s son that only 
knew there were two and thirty quarters on the family coach ?” 
The boy knows motherhood before he has a thought of Deity. In 
the thought of childhood, next to the omniscient God, should be 
the almost omniscient mother. One is meant to lead up to the 
other. “A little lower than the angels” is a good starting point 
for a boy’s conception of his mother’s personality. Higher and 
higher, as one revelation follows another, his conception rises until 
it stops short only of the Master’s interpretation of himself: “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father also.” The boy holds his 
right to spiritual citizenship in Christ’s kingdom without addi- 
tional naturalization if his mother is next of kin to Jesus Christ. 
The boy may be trusted who keeps no secrets from his mother. 
To be on speaking terms with his mother means more than is often 
thought; most boys are, up to a certain age. The point of diverg- 
ence is the point of danger. To leave the boy to himself is an 
error. The crisis in a child’s history is reached the moment his 
mother ceases to be his ideal. To maintain the ideal, unsullied 
by doubt or distrust, till manhood is reached is a chief aim of 
home training. 

Three things are indispensable to the boy; if he cannot reach 
them through the medium of his mother the case is bad: courage, 
conscience, and criticism. The sense of helplessness is natural 
and unavoidable at times. It is not a discouragement but an 
opportunity. “If only the bad things would keep out of my head, 
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mother, when I can’t just sleep. I mean, the things I hear boys 
say. But they do stay.” So said my little friend whose mother 
had put him to bed. Then followed gentle counsel about thinking 
good thoughts so as to drive the bad ones out, as one bird pushes 
another out of the nest which is too smail for both, and a short 
story, and a verse of the Bible, and a prayer that God would help 
her boy, and all this was followed by the drowsy words from the 
little fellow’s lips as he fell on sleep, “Yes, God will help, but 
mothers do help, lots.” There never was a day when the preser- 
vation and cultivation of conscience was so imperative as now. 
Who shall impert the first lesson? “When I was walking,” said 
the boy Arthur Stanley to his mother, “and I saw a frog beside 
the pond, I picked up a stone to throw at it. Something said 
‘Don’t; it’s wrong!’ Mother, what spoke to me?” “My boy,” 
was the answer, “some people call it conscience ; I prefer to call it 
the voice of God. If you will always listen to it you will be right 
and you will not be sorry.” The conscience of the great reformers 
of the world has been nurtured in the nursery rather than in the 
university. Maternal love is not fostered at the expense of judg- 
ment or painstaking. Consent to the criticism of the stranger 
rather than of the one who knows us best is unnatural, and bodes 
no good. The genuine boy cares what the home folks think. The 
stranger he will not follow. When Phillips Brooks was to preach, 
by command, before the Queen of England he was asked whether 
he did not feel some sort of diffidence at the thought. The reply 
was, “O, no; I have preached before my mother.” Trinity 
Church, Boston, is the fruit of such relationship between mother 
and son. Carlyle’s unnamable experience was more than these. 
More than the courage of companionship, more than an interpre- 
tation of conscience, more than the esteem of maternal approval. 
In that “Good Gretchen” he discovered a spiritual quality in- 
capable of being labeled and not to be measured by the ounce or 
hour. It was a revelation of the personality of God as a fit object 
of worship. To define God as someone better than a mother 
might not signify much to some, perchance. To him it was the 
highest conception of goodness possible; nay, a goodness beyond 
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conception. The saint at the communion table is more signifi- 
cant to childhood than a sinner at the penitent bench. Men of a 
spiritual fault-finding nature say, “Evil is contagious, why did 
not God make good also contagious?” He did. Unmixed good 
is always contagious. This far-seeing, courageous, unreconciled 
champion fault-finder thought and felt it to be so to the very 
utmost of his great mind and soul capacity. ‘What possibilities 
are within reach of these who have the training of childhood. 
Penalty for wrongdoing, punishment for disobedience, forgive- 
ness following tears—these are the common lot of childhood; but 
suffering for welldoing and surrender to the unseen are new 
thoughts for youth. Yet may they be stepping stones to heaven. 
Sometimes it has been observed, in a regretful way, that more 
women than men are found as worshipers in the churches. If 
such is the case it should also be remembered that the moral 
training of the children falls to the lot of women rather than 
of men. 

There came to his room, one day, at a time when the writer 
was serving as chaplain in a widely known sanitarium—the tem- 
porary home of thousands of people each year—a lady of dignity 
and character, as well as of wealth, who spoke thus: “I, with my 
fifteen-year-old daughter, have been in this house for eight months. 
My health has been restored. We leave for home to-morrow. My 
husband is not a religious man. I regret it very much. Never 
more than now. We have been present at most of your daily re- 
ligious services, and after having seen and felt the benefit of them 
I am not willing that my child should return to a prayerless house. 
I have come to say that if you can direct me to a suitable book of 
prayers, more simply arranged than the Book of Common Prayer, 
I will hereafter conduct family prayer myself in our house each 
day.” The type of Christian womanhood in the peasant home 
in Scotland must have been as real as it was exceptional or it 
would not have fascinated the mind whose chief occupation was 
the discovery and exposure of shams. The unobtrusive devotional 
attitude of the “Good Gretchen” offers encouragement to every 
comm child of God. The religious act was meant to be private. 

2 
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It almost seems as though its moral force lay in its quiet method. 
‘And so the Chelsea pen wrote, “Bees will not work except in dark- 
ness. Thought will not work except in silence. Neither will 
Virtue work except in secrecy. ‘Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.’” The object lesson of the Craigenputtock 
cottage was tonic. But for it who knows what fierce iconoclastic 
consequences would have resulted from each stroke of the pen the 
fearlessness of which seemed unmatched in literature! It was 
inspiring also. Possibly the vision of the saintly mother at her 
devotions enabled him later on to pronounce to Satan and all evil 
the “everlasting No!” Probably it was true, for he wrote, “It is 
from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual New-birth, 
Baphometic Fire-baptism ; perhaps I directly thereupon began to 
be a man.” And then he writes, “If the old inward Satanic 
School was not yet thrown out of doors it received peremptory 
judicial notice to quit.” 

The supreme lesson of the closet devotion of Craigenputtock 
is the possibility of implanting the thought of God in undevout 
hearts by means of our own personal recognition of God even 
under circumstances seemingly not requiring it. This was, to 
Carlyle, astounding. Poverty, pestilence or the peril of immedi- 
ate death may justify prayer even to the godless soul; it is prayer 
as a habit and a deliberate choice that awakens conscience in men 
in whom is any moral sense left to which an appeal may be made. 
The habit of not reckoning on God must be met. The Scripture 
rendering is, “God is not in all their thoughts.” The sense of God 
must precede the service of God. The sense of dependence upon 
God leads to repentance, faith and affection. A saintly life is 
more than a match for philosophical speculation and conjecture. 
Personal godliness is the missionary most available to most of us. 
The “living epistle” is the unanswerable argument. The distinc- 
tion between Antinomianism and Godlessness may be too faint 
for recognition. Puritanism surpasses politics as a reformatory 
measure. No soul of us is so saintly as to forego the habit of 
worship. The man assuming to dispense with churchgoing and 
prayer is in peril, and places numberless other souls in peril also. 
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The form of godliness precedes its power always. In the Carlyle 
household the form of godliness precipitated power. 

There are many ways of doing good. The least mechanical 
and the least complicated will do the most for thoughtful men. 
Simplicity means much in dealing with the souls of men, particu- 
larly the souls of scholarly men. One day, in London, two gentle- 
men together made a call upon Thomas Carlyle. They were 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, and Dr. Newman Hall, 
of London. To have been a silent listener to the conversation 
of such a trio would have been well worth while. I had it from 
the lips of one of the participants that, when the interview came 
to a close, as the visitors withdrew, Dr. Hall handed his well 
known tract to Mr. Carlyle, asking his acceptance. Looking back, 
as they passed alone from the long drawing room, they discovered 
the aged author of Sartor Resartus bending in the light of his 
great table lamp while he deciphered the words, “Come to Jesus.” 
Had we the skill of the artist the scene should have been put upon 
canvas long ere this. That reception room in Chelsea so well 
known to the American tourist, those three portraits, the lamp, 
the tract and the effect—it was simplicity itself. It was histori- 
cal. But it was somewhat different with the Craigenputtock inci- 
dent. The attitude of the soul is not in the power of the painter’s 
brush to portray. The atmosphere of heaven is felt, not seen. It 
was the vision of the heart, not the eye, that led the boy, now 
grown up, to say, concerning the most impressive scene of his 
childhood—blending at once the spirituality of the Transfiguration 
with the domestic simplicity of the Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
“The highest whom I knew on earth I here saw bowed down, with 
awe unspeakable, before a Higher in heaven.” 
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Arr. VIL—THE GOSPEL ACCOUNTS OF THE MIRAOCU- 
LOUS BIRTH AND INFANCY OF JESUS. 


Tr is an old adage that “truth is stranger than fiction.” Why 
should it not be, since fiction is only an attempt to simulate the 
truth, and gathers its material from that which has been, and can 
go no farther than the imagery supplied by the past? The truth 
is new, original, and the past may furnish no exact type or ideal 
for it. So there is a verisimilitude in a truthful account that can- 
not be simulated. He who can so present an historic fact before 
us that it will live again in its environments, and breathe out the 
spirit of its time, has acquired the finest art of the historian. Upon 
such a presentation there is always the stamp of truth that clearly 
distinguishes it from fiction. The individual who estimates his- 
tory by the minuteness of its details, rather than by the manner in 
which those details have been employed to give a clear and perfect 
view of the event, has but very little conception of the purpose of 
history. Every detail of a landscape need not be brought out by 
the painter to give an absolutely correct view of such landscape to 
the student of a work of art. Another painter may give the same 
landscape from a different point of view, and differ in detail from 
the first, and yet be equally true to the prospect before him. This 
may illustrate the fact that histories of certain events may differ 
in detail and yet present with absolute truthfulness the events 
described. It would be the height of folly to take any one of these 
historians as the perfect standard of truthfulness and criticise the 
presentations of the others by it. It would be far more in har- 
mony with sound reason to make a composite historic picture out 
of them all, as far as possible, and account for that which we could 
not blend into perfect harmony in our picture by our inabilty to 
take in the viewpoint occupied by all. The true historian is not a 
mere annalist, however much he may have to depend on annalists 
for the facts out of which he reproduces the history of any nation, 
people, or events. His processes are eclectic, in order that the 
portraiture of historic fact may stand out and teach its true lesson 
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to the reader. These criteria applied to the four gospels will 
serve to dissipate very much of the criticism of the present time 
and dispel a very large number of the supposed discrepancies that 
critics are wont to find in the Gospel story. So important an 
event as the resurrection of the Lord is not detailed by the four 
evangelists in the same way. If they were alike it would be a very 
striking defect, and would, with very good reason, be regarded as 
proving subsequent compilation by another hand or collusion upon 
the part of the four original authors. Yet differences of detail of 
this sort, which so forcibly illustrate the independency of the four 
writers, are seized upon to-day to prove unreliability in the his- 
tory they present. Does not independency demand some disagree- 
ment in the writers of this gospel history? Let the critic tell us 
just how much and what, in each case, will meet the requirements 
and yet not perturb his keen sense of historic propriety. It is 
assumed by certain critics that Mark’s gospel is the original gospel, 
while the remaining three are more or less copies, with certain 
mythical additions. By what criteria this conclusion is made out 
does not appear. We have seen the idea advanced that accounts of 
the birth and the supernatural manifestations connected with 
the infancy of Jesus being only found in the gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, and these two gospels widely differing in details, indi- 
cates that they are mythical additions made to the story of the life 
of Jesus quite late in the first century, or as late as the second 
century of the Christian era. No doubt the theory that Mark’s 
gospel was the original gospel was inspired by this conception 
concerning the truthfulness of these accounts. 

Two most impressive facts strike the unprejudiced reader of 
the gospel accounts of the birth of Jesus. These are, (1) the 
parsimony of the miraculous connected with so great an event, and 
(2) the majesty and beauty of these supernatural displays. These 
accounts are either facts or myths. If myths, is it at all conceiva- 
ble that the myth-making propensity would have invented such a 
story and stopped with the production of so few mfnifestations of 
the supernatural? As we study this story we must keep it clearly 
before our minds that here is an attempt to present the birth of 
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him who was to have the sovereignty of the world—the greatest 
among men of all ages, and the Son of God. The myth-makers have 
started out to give proper impressiveness to so important an event, 
and they call for the miraculous to sufficiently attest it and glorify 
it. From what we know of the disposition of miracle-mongers in 
all the past, and especially in connection with the birth of Jesus, 
we are sure that we would never have had this chastened yet appro- 
priate presentation of the supernatural had it sprung from myths. 
The Arabian gospel of the infancy of Jesus furnishes a case very 
suggestive as to what the mythical propensity would have pro- 
duced. Matthew’s star of the nativity and visit of the Magi is 
simple grandeur, and the divine interpositions connected with it 
are both rational and beautiful. So also his story of the miracu- 
lous conception. How chaste! How harmonious with the revela- 
tion that the Son of God was born among men! Could we have 
had less than this in harmony with the infinite import of the 
mission of the Saviour? Suppose that all the gospel writers had 
begun as Mark and John did, without any reference to the birth, 
infancy, childhood of Jesus, and we had been simply left to tradi- 
tion for any knowledge of his birth and early life; would not 
that have been regarded by men as a serious defect in the account 
of the life of the Saviour of men—one who claimed to be the Son 
of God? The individual, then, who finds fault with the historical 
accounts of Matthew and Luke must fill up the vacancy he creates 
with one that is rational and exactly comports with the after his- 
tory of Christ as the gospels present it. We are inclined to think 
that the manner in which Mark and John begin their accounts of 
the mission of Christ is proof that they must have had within 
their knowledge the accounts of the infancy of Jesus given by 
Matthew and Luke. It is inconceivable that the writer of the 
second gospel should introduce Jesus with the baptism of John if 
the church for whom he was writing knew nothing of his nativity, 
birth and early life. If, on the other hand, there were extant among 
the early Christian converts traditions concerning the advent of 
the Saviour, and there no doubt were such, it is not at all a reason- 
able supposition that these would be ignored by all the gospel 
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writers. Again, these facts stand intimately related to certain 
prophecies found in the Old Testament Scriptures. (1) There is 
the prophecy of Isaiah (1. 14; 8. 5, and 9. 6, 7), interpreted by 
Matthew (1. 23). In the presentation of these facts our argu- 
ment does not require that we take notice of the objections made 
by certain interpreters of prophecy as to the exact import of 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the birth of a child to be called Immanuel. 
All we need do is simply to point to the strange language of Isaiah, 
and the fact that Matthew interpreted it as a prophecy of the 
virgin birth of Jesus. These facts prove conclusively that the 
idea of the virgin birth of the Messiah, founded on Isaiah’s 
prophecy, was extant in Matthew’s day. Now the singular fact is 
that the story of the Man of Nazareth fits into these conceptions 
in every way. They cannot rationally be torn apart and consid- 
ered separately. They make a harmonious whole. The same may 
be said of the star of the Magi and the prophecy of Balaam, Num. 
24. 17. There are the two facts; explain them in the light of 
what the Bible actually is in the world to-day and in the light of 
what Jesus is to the world. The prophet saw a personage (“Him”) 
in the far distant future, that he called a “Star in Jacob” and a 
“Scepter in Israel.” Matthew tells us that a star appeared, at the 
birth of Jesus, that called Magi from the east to Jerusalem. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to point to these two facts, that belong to 
the most marvelous book of the ages, and the most wonderful man 
of all time, and ask if they are not consistent with both, and if any 
accounting can be made of these facts, spanning twelve centu- 
ries or more of human history, that leaves the divine out of con- 
sideration. Shall it be said that these seeming agreements be- 
tween supposed prophecy and fulfillment are accidental? Then 
the accidental is more marvelous than the miraculous. Again, 
the objector may say that these alleged incidents connected with 
the birth of Jesus may have been constructed by the evangelist to 
agree with his conceptions of these supposed prophecies. But this 
admits that these were conceived—by interpreters of the Old Test- 
ament Scriptures of the days of the evangelist—to be prophecies 
that applied to the Messiah, which would need to be explained. 
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How came the evangelist Matthew, or current myth, to evolve such 
a conception of the birth of Jesus and fit it into the prophecy in 
such a manner? The star of the Magi, while pointing to the 
prophecy of Balaam, does so in such an indirect way that it 
requires the fulfillment to make the whole conception harmonious. 
The prophecy has its elucidation in fulfillment. Prophecy is not 
history pre-written or anticipated. But it is the revelation of the 
future in terms of the present or past. It makes use of human 
language and symbol to represent that which will transcend both 
language and symbol. Hence the “star” and the “scepter” of the 
prophet and the star of the Magi are only faint symbols of that 
revealed in “the root and offspring of David, the bright and the 
morning star.” 

When we turn to Luke’s account we have agreement with 
Matthew only in two facts: (1) The miraculous conception and 
virgin birth of Jesus; and (2) Bethlehem, the place of the nativ- 
ity. Luke says nothing about the visit of the Magi, the flight into 
Egypt, the one particular guiding star, and Matthew says 
nothing about how Joseph and the mother of Jesus came to be at 
Bethlehem at the time of the birth of the Saviour. Luke tells us 
how this happened. It will be noted also, as a detail harmoni- 
ous with the fact of the inherent truthfulness of the account, that 
both Matthew and Luke give genealogical tables. These genealo- 
gies differ from King David down to Christ. This very differ- 
ence furnishes a strong presumption in favor of their truthful- 
ness. The mere fact that we cannot explain them in a manner to 
satisfy all minds to-day does not in any sense militate against their 
truthfulness. They are the links in a chain of title which attest 
an inalienable inheritance under the law of Moses, and a tribal 
and family descent through all the ages of Israel’s history, from 
the progenitor of the Hebrew race to the days of the Saviour. 
These differing genealogies could not be fiction. Their very disa- 
greement precludes the idea of fiction. Where is the race of 
people that furnishes another such set of genealogical tables from 
the one single progenitor down through two thousand years? 
Where is there to be found another race of people that can be con- 
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nected with their ancestry of three thousand years ago as can the 
descendants of Israel? Be it remembered that through these 
genealogists we are carried back, twenty-one hundred years, to the 
one single ancestor of this race who had connected with him this 
all-inclusive prophecy: “And in thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” If this prediction is fulfilled it is fulfilled in 
Christ. Three facts stand out here: (1) The promise to Abra- 
ham; (2) The genealogical descent of Christ from Abraham, as 
witnessed by these tables; (3) The fulfillment of this promise in 
Christ. That is, there is no other man in history that has been, 
is now, and unquestionably to the end of time will be such a bene- 
factor to the families of the earth. These facts show that the 
stories of Matthew and Luke are wonderfully significant when 
taken in all their bearings. The only rational explanation of them 
is their simple truthfulness. An imposture or a myth could not 
by mere coincidence strike such wide-embracing harmonies. But 
there are other facts connected with the nativity of the Messiah 
that are as significant of the truth of the story as are these to 
which we have already called attention. Luke’s account is unique, 
and without reasonable explanation if it is not true to fact. Con- 
nected with this account of the miraculous conception of the 
Saviour is the song of Mary called The Magnificat. It is a psalm 
quite as poetical in all its utterances as any of those to be found 
in the ancient psalmody of Israel. It would be in place in the col- 
lection of the Psalms; and were it there it would be recognized as 
a splendid specimen of Hebrew poetry. It breathes the spirit and 
fire of the days of David’s tabernacle. It could not have been the 
production of times later than the infancy and youth of Jesus. 
It is impossible that it should have been the invention of a Chris- 
tian of the latter part of the first or the former part of the second 
Christian century. It would never have been written from the 
Christian or Gospel standpoint. It belongs to pre-Christian modes 
of thought and environment. It speaks in the language of old 
Israel. It sings their national hopes in the days of foreign 
oppression ; mark—national hopes, not Christian. It breathes the 
very atmosphere of the Judaic. What believer in the Gospel, with 
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the Gospel hopes in his possession, could thus have transported 
himself back to pre-Gospel times and have thus sung the glories 
of the Messiah’s advent? But the psalm contains a prophecy: 
“Henceforth all generations shall call me blessed,” a prophecy 
that spans time and to this twentieth Christian century is having 
a very significant fulfillment. The virgin mother of Jesus is hon- 
ored above women, for an honor transcendent above that conferred 
upon woman has been given her. Let him who objects to the his- 
toric verity of this account explain this psalm and prophecy other- 
wise than in harmony with the virgin birth of Jesus. No theory 
that does not take into consideration all the collateral facts should 
have a moment’s attention. The same that has been said of the 
psalm of Mary may with equal cogency be said of the psalm of 
Zacharias in Luke 1. 68-79. It is a psalm and prophecy of old 
Israel. It would be in place in the Book of Psalms, and com- 
pares favorably with any of them as a production of lyric poetry, 
glowing with the hopes and aspirations of Israel as a nation. The 
same is true of the utterances of Simeon. They are manifestly 
prophetic. They are in the enigmatic language of prophecy, and 
especially Messianic prophecy. This feature will be apparent if 
you compare Luke 2. 29-32, 35 with Isaiah 42. 1-9, and 53. In 
Simeon’s prophecy we have, as in Isaiah 52. 13-15, and 53, both 
the bright and the dark side of the Messiah’s mission ; the humilia- 
tion and the glorification. We are made to see the glory first and 
then the cross. How enigmatic the conception, “Yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thine own soul also; that thoughts out of 
many hearts may be revealed.” The first part expresses metaphor- 
ically the anguish of the mother of Jesus at the cross. The objec- 
tor may regard it as an idea produced out of the event of the cruci- 
fixion, but the latter part of the verse will not admit of such an 
explanation. Its range of prophetic vision is too far-reaching and 
the language is too enigmatical. Yet how perfectly fulfilled has 
the prophecy been in the march of the Christian centuries. Here 
also we have a prophecy that could not have been produced after 
the days of Christ unless we attribute to the inventor of the 
prophecy a scarcely conceivable finesse. For what purpose such 
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a deception —for deception it must be if it is not a truthful 
record. And with the actual facts before him why was not the 
inventor tempted into something more explicit and less figurative 
and enigmatical? The “sword” of anguish that pierced the 
mother’s heart was to reveal “thoughts out of many hearts.” It is 
true that the ages have shown that the cross is a wonderful 
revealer of human emotions, impulses, desires, thoughts. Its 
pathos has touched human hearts into deepest soul passion as no 
other record of suffering has done, and this in the interest of a 
righteousness that is altogether self-denying, brotherly, altruistic. 
It has drawn sharp lines of distinction between men in these 
respects. Those who tarry in the presence of the cross are hallowed 
and sanctified by its consuming spirit of love, and they that take 
it upon themselves are pledged to heroic deeds of humanitarian- 
ism and self-abnegating righteousness. No; this is-not a beautiful 
myth invented after the cross and connected with the infancy of 
Jesus. It is too strictly in keeping with facts of twenty centuries 
to be a myth. 

But there are still some other facts that must be taken into 
this perspective. There is the fact of the humble birth of Jesus 
and the reputed poverty of his parentage; yet he is connected, 
according to the story, with the royal house of David. Beyond all 
question the prophecies going before connected the Messiah with 
David by lineal descent. We have not the space to recall these. 
No believer in prophecy will deny them. He who does deny them 
has difficulties insoluble before him, and we may leave him to his 
task of reconciling his notion with indisputable facts of history. 
We need have no interest in his theories until he explains the facts, 
When the one hundred and tenth psalm and the wonderful life 
and achievements of Jesus of Nazareth are consistently explained 
without postulating the divine in connection therewith, it will be 
time to consider other objections to the supernatural produced by 
the critic. But how came a writer of fiction to conceive the idea 
that David’s greater Son should be born in a stable and cradled in 
a manger; that he whose nativity the stars must herald, and 
whose mission angels must preach and sing in sweetest song and 
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sentiment ever borne to human ears, should find his resting place 
with the beasts of the stall “because there was no place for him at 
the inn”? Is this a likely invention of some myth-monger? Is 
this the condition in which the Jew would place his infant 
Messiah, and is this the way in which he would have his birth 
heralded? The whole story is unique; from first to last it can be 
no other than absolute truth. 

Taken as a whole, the account of the miraculous conception, 
virgin birth and infancy of Jesus as given by Matthew and Luke 
is most rational, and in strictest accord with the whole story of his 
life and teaching. It cannot be dissevered from his life without 
making an inexplicable lacuna in the gospel account; a gulf wide 
and deep between the Christ ministering and teaching and old 
Israel with its prophecies and Messianic expectation. As we have 
said, we have no account of his birth, infancy and childhood if 
these two evangelists do not give it. If we try to imagine the gos- 
pels all beginning with the beginning of his ministry, without a 
word about his parentage, birth and childhood, how unsatisfac- 
tory, especially in view of all the Old Testament antecedents of 
prophecy and preparation. No; Matthew and Luke contain the 
revelation in this respect that the Christian system requires. We 
are compelled to believe that the offense of this portion of these 
two gospels consists in the supernatural ; not that there is recorded 
anything out of harmony with the life and mission of Jesus of 
Nazareth.- It is the critical process of destroying the gospels by 
elimination, a process that is just as valid when applied to any 
other portion of the book. In fact, there is no part of God’s word 
that is more completely hedged about with corroborative and col- 
lateral evidence than this portion which we have reviewed. 
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A Study of Sin 


‘Aer. VIII A STUDY OF SIN 


THe question as to what is the nature of the active agency for 
evil in the world is not a new one. The problem is so old that it 
may seem past the time to add anything to the convictions that 
men already have. But convictions, when held simply as ideas 
about a thing, have no vital power. They are significant only 
when they are pathways over which currents of life pass to points 
of interest. Man’s interest is in his own growth. He feels that 
he is a possibility and he is anxious to realize it. With the lapse 
of time he finds a world of life outside himself waiting to receive 
him and beckoning him on. His world of ideas must ever be a 
fitting bridge over which he can go and come. If, through some 
false reverence for past notions, he persists in retaining them 
without understanding them he soon finds himself out of touch 
with reality and is thrown into a state of confusion and chaos. 
Every restatement of ideas in the field of science, of philosophy, 
of theology has been made at the demand of and in the interest 
of the growing man. This principle was never more fully recog- 
nized than by Jesus when he left his followers, not with a state- 
ment of facts, but with a living, indwelling Spirit to be guide 
and authority to each individual. Any statement of fundamental 
principles that is calculated to satisfy modern thinkers must ac- 
cord with known scientific truth as well as with the scientific 
tone of modern thinking. Can we find a satisfactory statement 
of this kind for the nature of the agency for evil in the world? 
All forms of life present themselves to us under two conditions, 
or in two states of being. We have forms of life higher than 
others; in a more advanced state of development. The lower 
forms give promise of becoming the higher. They are possessed 
of an energy that acts upon things; that takes up, and assimilates, 
and adds to itself. Growth is needed here to bring the one out of 
the other. The child grows to be the man physically, intellect- 
ually, morally. And this principal is vital to the gospel of Jesus. 
He told the disciples, who were anxious about securing a place in 
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the spiritual life, “I cannot give it to you; it cannot be given; the 
place you hold depends upon the size you are; you get size as the 
result of a process. You can have my baptism—-self surrender to 
divine process will produce the result.” But then we have other 
forms of life, forms that do not stand related in this way. We 
have what must be recognized as diseased forms, forms in the 
process of decay and death, forms which are not possessed of an 
energy that is constructive but are being destroyed. Disease must 
be reckoned with in all forms of life; it has its name in each. 
Theory of knowledge finds in some minds what it calls faith— 
the power to grow out from itself, as a new bit of life shoots out 
from the plant and bears fruit. Such minds build up for us the 
world of truth as they move out into the unknown. But we also 
find minds governed and controlled by doubt. They never step 
out, they do not push forward; they have not the ability. They 
bring to light no new truth, they would destroy confidence in 
the present world of truth. In the world of morals we find men 
who know what is right and wrong, even if it is only in single 
concrete acts, but they cannot follow the dictates of knowledge. 
Resolution is powerless. They cannot command themselves at 
certain places in life, they are acted upon instead of acting. And 
this weakness is not static, it is a progressive thing. Moral ruin 
is the only thing in sight. Such souls produce no new world of 
moral order but destroy that which is. And this is purely a moral 
disorder, for history shows it to us in the lives of men who have 
been great in letters, in art, in music, in science, as well as in the 
lives of those who have reached no intellectual or emotional devel- 
opment. It is not that they do not know, but that they cannot 
do. This moral activity, like the intellectual activity alluded to, 
denotes the state or condition of the moral being. Morals find 
in the soul powers to do for the moral world what faith and doubt 
do for the intellectual world. Ethics discover the need for the 
New Birth. What law could not do must be done in another 
way. 

Tt seems evident that one of these conditions is the normal, 
the other the abnormal. It is but rational to assume that the first 
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creation was a sound healthy spirit with the possibilities of life 
before it. The universe was made for the healthy spirit to grow 
in, and it was to grow physically, intellectually, morally. And 
we must think that in the beginning religion and morals were not 
separated. The young spirit lived all its life in touch with the 
Infinite, though the Infinite was not then recognized as he now is; 
just as the child lives in touch with the parent without having full 
mental conception of what the parent is, or of the bearing of the 
parent upon the future of its life. The child has a heart hunger 
that is satisfied by the parent, the young spirit has a soul hunger 
that is satisfied by God. Their natures seek this satisfaction, 
and this relation becomes the guide of their life. Thus the will of 
the parent guides the child’s development: thus the will of God 
was imparted to man to guide him. There is much philosophy in 
the saying: “Except ye become as little children ye cannot find 
the way into the Kingdom of God.” The created spirit has its. 
goal and destiny in character. God had an ideal for the new 
spirit as the parent has an ideal for the child. The new spirit 
was to become a life center capable of doing great things, and 
desiring so to do them as to secure a large life. This created 
spirit was to grow in capacity to think and to act, but it was also 
to grow im capacity to feel, and these sentiments or emotions were 
to maintain the world of life. There was to be a divine family 
as truly as there was to be a human family. The production of 
this character, as a member of the divine family of which God 
is the Father, is the object of the religious relationship with the 
Infinite. The parent desires a boy not only to think and to act 
but to feel, so that this boy of ability will be a son to the parent, 
a brother to the boys and girls; so that they will have a home 
instead of an aggregation of units. To produce this in the larger 
field of humanity is the object of religion. Jesus’s goal of reli- 
gion was the kingdom realized through individual sonship. 
Coupled with the element of character is that of ability, conscious- 
ness of the power to do something. This is included in our idea 
of what character is. This must come to us through the doing. 
Ability to do is of no use without the knowledge that we have this 
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ability. This ability and this consciousness grow along together. 
It is by being conscious of ability that we attempt to do things. 
We infer from what we have done that we can do the bigger 
thing now presented to us. We must acquire this knowledge of 
ability. Without this consciousness of power there would be no 
self-directed action. In the advance toward the goal of character 
we advance toward the consciousness of so much power. We have 
acquired so much, and being aware of what we have we can do so 
much. What provision, then, is there for the acquiring of this 
character? In answering this question we must deal with two 
elements which cannot be separated without giving us an abstrac- 
tion unknown to us in consciousness. We can talk of mind, but 
mind is always coupled with objects. We think of objects, but 
they are always coupled with mind. For us there are no abstract 
minds, no abstract objects. We think, but always about some 
thing. A thing exists for us only as it is taken up in our thought 
processes. We are thus, in one sense, united to our world, and 
in this sense we and our world are one. This world of ours 
may not be the real or, actual world of things; often it has not 
been. Man’s earth was once a flat surface. But each man lives 
in his own world, and finds another world only as he grows in 
capacity and constructs a bigger world to fit his growing self. 
This is the method of our whole life. There is this “we” and this 
“other-than-we,” but in reality they grow in consciousness to- 
gether. Outside the little intellect is the world of truth, or the 
actual world embodying the truth. The intellect grows, and its 
known world grows, but they grow together by interaction. As 
the intellect develops it comes to possess and use the real or actual 
world. Outside the moral man is the world of moral relation- 
ships, as real as the world of things; the soul grows and the world 
grows, but they grow together by interaction. The more developed 
soul possesses the greater world of moral relationships. But one 
says that we have a real outer world of things; the real world con- 
taining the world of truth is here, we touch it and handle it; but 
the ideal world is unreal, it exists only as we produce it; interac- 
tion cannot be the same in both cases. It is a fact that our intel- 
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lectual conceptions grow gradually. No mental concept that we have 
is an exact counterpart of the real, it is only a step in our progress 
toward a knowledge of the real. But the real is not a world of 
things that stamp themselves upon the mind and leave there their 
true impress. If we could imagine such a process as this, then we 
should be at a work similar to the task of a child who is beginning 
arithmetic but is trying to make use of a text-book in calculus. 
The impress left there would be of no use to us. We grow and 
produce the larger conceptions. What there is of interaction 
comes to us in the form of stimulus to the growing intellect. 
Each new conception is a step nearer the real, but it is not the 
real. The real exists in the mind of the Infinite. The interaction 
is the direct action of the Infinite upon the finite. The Infinite 
is the mediating, correlating one in the sphere of knowledge. He 
is the intellectual father of the mind; he is likewise the moral 
father of the soul. God leads us by faith and love to know his 
thoughts and feel his sentiments. Morals relate us to him on 
another side of our nature. The ideal moral world exists in him. 
The real here does not leave its impress on tablets of stone, in 
books, or in forms. We ever get a new law, but it is being writ- 
ten on the tender, delicate tissues of the sympathies and affections 
of the soul. Jesus called it the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
God stimulates the growth that produces the larger soul, that 
makes its own larger world. The soul stimulated by God grows 
and moves on. This is what theology means by Providence. 
Here all depends upon staying in relation to God. Paul says 
“All things work together for good to them that love [keep related 
to] God.” Philosophy terms it the power that makes for 
righteousness. All that comes to be moral wrong is action per- 
formed outside of this relationship, the relationship severed; 
it is abnormal action. The father of the intellectual child is also, 
in the sphere of morals, the father of the moral child. And as the 
intellect must lead, or does lead, to theism, and to theism inter- 
preted not simply as meaning that a God must have started the 
thing but that a God is and works in the thing—a metaphysic and 
a thesey of knowledge that is rational only as it rests upon a con- 
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stantly active personal God, a God that we must see and know as 
the author and the beginning of all that is—as the intellect leads 
us to the active, present, working God, so morals lead. But they 
lead to another view of this same active God: the righteous God ; 
and there dawns on the consciousness of the individual this Being, 
this Infinite One, calling forth reverence, worship, hunger for 
righteousness, the flower of life, religion. Just as in childhood 
the unrecognized parent is active in life, and, on recognition, re- 
ceives that rational gratitude which gives it a large place in the 
growing life, so the now recognized God, through reverence and 
worship and spiritual communion, has a great place in the grow- 
ing life and adds to its possibility infinite growth. The not-we is 
God now seen in person. It was Paul’s ambition, and it becomes 
ours now, to comprehend him and to get the larger life. John 
said we shall be like him when we see him ashe is. “This is 
life eternal, to know thee the only true God.” The we grows, 
in contact with the not-we; ourselves and our not-selves grow 
together. This is the pathway to the goal. 

It is not necessary for us to prove that freedom in the indi- 
vidual was essential to its highest life. The Infinite created us 
that we might share his life, not simply to move about in that life 
as stars do in space, but to enjoy it; and in order to enjoy it we 
must be free. Otherwise his purpose was impossible. Whatever 
the risks, and he knew them, man must be free. This involves 
choice. We may or may not. Again, it is evident from observa- 
tion that disobedience to the laws of growth produces forms of 
life which we call diseased. They are not forms lower in order, 
but they come out frem certain forms by disobedience to the laws 
of growth and are characterized by movements in another direc- 
tion called Death. The sinning soul is the dying soul. We go 
into a forest and stand before a group of great strong oaks. There 
is something attractive about these giants of strength. They 
push their branches out into space, their roots down into the soil ; 
they are living. But another activity sets in and soon we come 
to a decaying spot in the tree, a mass of soft, spongy fiber; we 
have passed from the forest heaven to the forest hell, from life 
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to deadness. Now the same thing goes on in man; in intellect 
and morals we note a like process. Man, yielding to doubt or 
selfishness, does not advance in knowledge or morals. He does 
not reach a consciousness of God. He has left the pathway that 
leads to him. He has started for the far country, there to waste 
his substance as he goes down intellectually and morally. When 
he comes to the human hell his vision must be that of the prodigal, 
the explanation of his position that of Paul: “When they knew 
God, they worshiped him not [were not toward him] as God.” 
What there is of vice, of crime, of evil in the world is the action 
of those diseased souls. 

We may seem to have described a process without assigning 
the cause for it. One asks, Whence the source or the motive that 
led to this departure from the field of growth? It has been 
explained as a temptation by the evil one, but such explanation 
only moves the problem back a step further. It leaves untouched 
the problem, for we would yet ask, Why did man follow the sug- 
gestion presented? There must be some reason found in the man 
himself. This motive for disobedience must lie in the nature of 

‘freedom. When we come to the idea of freedom we can see the 
possibility of abuse, yet the risk was involved in what God wanted 
to share with us. The free spirit might itself desire to be as God. 
This is what it did. Childhood desiring to be as the parent is our 
living commentary on this fact. But we hear ourselves saying, 
Why this desire in the healthy spirit? What motive produced 
this disobedience? .The method of creation is by race. We are 
not units, but members. There is race unity. This is a very 
different thing from heredity. Philosophy has caught up with 
experience. We have given up this notion as a factor in our 
thinking, as we have long ago as a factor in our living. The new 
creation is not united to the past by being the receptacle of its 
life. The child is not the organized virtues and vices of the 
parents. It is inded true that God gives us the children, but 
they are sons and daughters, not boys and girls. The categories 
of the emotional are as real and as valid as the categories of the 
intellectual. This calls for action within bonds of relationship 
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to other beings. Our acts are such as parts of the whole. Each 
act is in itself not right and wrong after some abstract standard 
of rights and wrongs, but in relationship to the good of the or- 
ganism of humanity, of which we are members. In physical 
organisms the member has its normal action as part of the whole. 
Sever it from the whole, it has a short abnormal action; it dies. 
So with man. Disjoint him from the whole, his action becomes 
abnormal; he dies. All the vices, the immoral actions, the ethical 
wrongs that we know are the abnormal actions of the man-as a 
unit, which if brought up to the normal action of the man as part 
of the whole would be corrected and would serve the highest good 
of all. Action in due relation as part of the whole is virtue, and 
brings health to the organ and life to all outside; action as an 
unrelated unit is vice and brings death to all. Motherhood means 
all that is good and happy; white slavery, cover the being as you 
may with culture or finery, means all that is bad, sad, sorrowful. 
In the one, the highest virtues and loftiest sentiments are devel- 
oped; in the other the lowest vices and most degraded sentiments. 
But this action within the whole seems at times to retard the 
unit. He might go forward faster if he did not have the duty of 
relationship. Selfishness seems profitable. The unit takes itself 
from the whole in order to get more; but, acting as a unit, it de 
stroys itself. So Jesus taught. That prodigal boy in the home as 
sop, with his sentiments and his possessions divided among all, a 
member of the family, thinking he would get more of life alone 
said, “Father, give me what is mine; let me go and act alone.” 
He wasted his money and himself in unrelated living. The work 
of Jesus was to bring us back to God; to reéstablish the broken 
relationship; to make us sons of God and brothers to one another. 
He set up the kingdom not by teaching ethics, but by producing 
conviction of sin that leads to the New Birth. Our action within 
the kingdom is to be the expression of the law of love. 


=> 
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Progress in China 


‘Arzr. IX.—PROGRESS IN CHINA 


Tue elements of progress in the national life of China have 
been so variously estimated that it is by no means an easy matter 
to decide where progress can be truly found. The Marquis Tseng, 
when minister to England, wrote twenty years ago about “The 
Awakening of China,” and those who supposed that the Marquis 
was standing near enough to the bedside to be able to detect the 
symptoms were surprised to find that, instead of awakening, the 
old giant, China, was only turning over in bed to take another 
slumber and to be convulsed with the nightmare of Boxerism. 
Lord Charles Beresford wrote of the “Breaking up of China” ten 
years ago and his warnings of partition seemed to be timely, but 
since then China has passed through a war against the world 
without losing her identity. On the contrary, one great nation has 
announced a policy of preserving her integrity and another has 
gone to war with the expressed purpose of restoring her lost 
provinces. Awakening or dreaming? to be divided or preserved ? 
—these questions have been so variously answered that an esti- 
mate of true progress is most difficult. The fundamental cause 
of wrong or inadequate estimates is the immensity of the problem. 
It has become trite to speak of the hundreds of millions of the 
Chinese people, of the extent of their territory, of their long his- 
torical record and of their cumulative conservatism, and yet in 
these very common facts lies the explanation of the whole situa- 
tion. What is true in one part of the empire is false in another, 
what may be said of one class of the people may be denied of 
another, what may be asserted to-day should be retracted to- 
morrow. As a nation they are homogeneous in some lines and 
heterogeneous in others; ultra-conservative at some times and over- 
progressive at others; materialistic in some matters and senti- 
mental in others; quick in some movements and slow to stopping 
in others; liberal in some lines of thought and extremely narrow 
in others. Rome was not built in a day, even by her sparse popu- 
lation under sunny skies. Shali China be repaired and fnrnished 
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up to the standard of modern civilization in a generation? Her 
immensity and age must be considered as main factors in deter- 
mining her problems, and no sporadic or ephemeral conditions can 
be used as criteria. While there may be discussion as to the 
present stage at which progress has arrived in China, and as to its 
future prospects, there can be none as to the basal principles 
upon which such progress is to rest if it is to be considered true. 
These have been so well established by the rise and fall of the 
various nations of the world, and their application has been so 
pointed in the rise and fall of various dynasties in the history 
of China, that their truth and universality cannot be called in 
question. It is also true that out of the various discussions of 
the Chinese people it has come to be recognized that there are 
certain strong elements in their character—such as contentment, 
willingness to labor, fondness for family life, attachment to the 
high ideals of the past. True progress must conserve all these 
good principles and must turn them into such channels as will 
ensure the greatest good to the empire. 

To take a concrete example, what shall be said of progress in 
the conception of the form of government needed by China? At 
the time of the opening up of China to the commerce of the world 
it was taken for granted by officials and scholars that the form of 
government as then found was the very best possible. In its 
balance of powers between the metropolitan and provincial au- 
thorities, in the democratic freedom of speech allowed to the 
censors, in the division of responsibility between viceroys and 
governors, in the provisions for the humblest scholar to come to 
the front rank by success in the examinations, in the levying of 
the lightest possible taxes, in the free interchange of commodi- 
ties between all parts of the empire, in all these pardonable pride 
was taken by thoughtful men. As late as fifteen years ago the 
inestimable value of any of the above governmental arrangements 
had scarcely been questioned. Now it is all different. The gov- 
ernment is seeking to centralize its power around the metropolitan 
administration and to reduce the authority of the provincial offi- 
cials. This has been made necessary by the imperative need of 
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uniformity in the administration of army, navy and foreign af- 
fairs. The freedom of speech on the part of censors is ceasing 
to be anomalous and has been assumed to themselves by nearly 
all the high officials of the whole empire, so that the time does 
not seem far distant when the censorate shall have ceased to exist, 
and for the reason that it is no longer required as a medium for 
the free expression of thought. The division of authority between 
viceroys and governors has grown to be a source of weakness, and 
as a consequence several governorships have been abolished. Ex- 
aminations without schools of training have come to be recognized 
as inadequate tests for real merit, and they are now to be gradually 
supplanted by the certificates of schools. The burden of likin and 
of interprovincial barriers for the collection of taxes on goods in 
transit has become so heavy, since new modes of transportation by 
steam have come into use, that there has been a general outcry 
for their suppression. More wonderful than all the above, it is 
being more and more recognized that the former rates of taxation 
are proving insufficient sources of income for the increasing re- 
quirements of a more modern government, and that one of the 
most urgent problems of the present is to increase taxation without 
unduly oppressing the people. It is simply astounding that such 
far-reaching and radical changes have been brought about, but it 
must be confessed that they are all on the line of progress. Above 
all other causes which have brought about these changes, China’s 
humiliation at her defeat by Japan ten years ago, and by all civil- 
ized powers four years ago, must be considered preéminent. As 
pride was her former weakness, so humiliation has come to be her 
chief source of strength. But has this progress been such that we 
can call it true? and—if so—what are its basal elements? I have 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion that it has been true, and in 
giving as my reason for it the increased feeling of responsibility 
among the governing classes, along with an increased interest in 
government affairs by the governed. If we try to judge of this 
progress by our Anglo-Saxon standards we shall quite fail to un- 
derstand or appreciate China’s changes, for we have quite come to 
the conclusion that our present form of democratic representative 
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government is not only the best possible for our country, but for 
all countries. Undoubtedly the elemental principles underlying 
our present form of government are founded on eternal truth and 
righteousness, but when reduced to their last analysis they will be 
found to be nothing more than the feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the governing, and interest in the government on the part 
of the governed. The system under which these principles can 
have sway is of small account as long as it is consistent with the 
genius of the people concerned; and it matters not whether it is 
absolute monarchy, limited monarchy, or republicanism. As 
Japan is working out a system of government unlike any that 
the world has yet known, and combining autocracy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, so China will work out a system adapted to her 
own needs. 

Let us take another concrete example—the relation of 
China toward religious toleration. Happily in this respect we 
have a rather different condition from what we have been familiar 
with in our Western countries. With us the church when occupy- 
ing the position of an established part of the state has taken to 
itself the right to dictate to the state what shall be its relation to 
nonconforming bodies; while in China the state has exercised its 
sovereign powers in these matters, untrammeled by the dictates of 
a priesthood. We have been familiar with the principle and prac- 
tice of limiting the franchise to members of the church in various 
countries, and in fact throughout all Christendom it was once 
true that neither excommunicated persons, infidels, Jews, Turks, 
nor heathen could enjoy the full rights of citizenship. In Europe 
Russia maintains her orthodox church and penalizes any who 
either proselyte or are proselyted. In France the country is labor- 
ing under the restrictions of the Concordat of 1801, established be- 
tween the First Consul and Pius VII. By it Catholicism was 
declared to be the religion of the majority of Frenchmen and 
the church property was restored to the bishops. The “organic 
articles” which were appended to the publication of the Concordat 
by the state have been the source of irritation down to our time, 
and of the present rupture between the French government and 


_ 
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the Papacy. In England, up to the ninth year of George IV, all 
magistrates, civil and military, were required to declare against 
transubstantiation and receive the communion according to the 
rites of the Established Church, and only in the reign of Victoria 
was a new liberal oath substituted for the oaths of supremacy, 
allegiance and abjuration. As to the English universities, it was 
not until 1871 that Gladstone was able to introduce a government 
bill admitting dissenters to degrees and endowments in Oxford, 
and it must be noted that it took a long process of observation to 
educate the broad-minded Gladstone out of his opinion, expressed 
in Parliament at the age of twenty-four, that “the universities 
were practically seminaries for the Established Church.” In 
America the Plymouth colony, which was made up of Puritan 
members of the Church of England, soon set up their own style 
of church organization and made it impossible for anyone who 
dissented from them to have full civil rights. They discriminated 
alike against Papist and Episcopalian, and made their Congrega- 
tional tenets the test of orthodoxy. Happily we are now past 
all these unjust distinctions, and can worship under our own vine 
and fig tree, none daring to molest or make us afraid. But we 
have come to this condition so recently that in considering China 
we must not forget the pit from which we ourselves have been 
taken. In its introduction into China, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, Christianity was considered to be wholly 
political and its missionaries to be spies in the vanguard of 
Western advance. The making of the various treaties did not 
allay this feeling, for the Christian religion as well as commerce 
has gained the advantages accruing to the successful appeal to 
armed force. The era of a better understanding of Christianity 
began in 1891, after the unfortunate massacre in Wusueh and 
riots along the Yangtse, when an Imperial Edict was issued in 
which the benevolence of Christianity was praised and the right 
of missionaries to purchase property anywhere in the interior was 
acknowledged as an established custom. During the Chino-Japan- 
ese war and during the Boxer outbreak the phrases of this Im- 
perial Edict were often quoted in the proclamations of magistrates 
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protecting missionary property. It has now become quite a fad 
for officials to praise the doctrines of Christianity and the deeds 
of missionaries, but I am afraid that very often this praise is 
misunderstood when it is sent home for publication in the church 
press, although it could hardly be misunderstood by well informed 
missionaries on the field. However, it is undoubtedly true that 
there is abroad a better understanding of the principles and pur- 
poses of the Christian church. Along with this has grown up a 
new zeal for the old religions of China. Mohammedanism had a 
special commissioner of high standing from Turkey during 1900; 
Buddhism is taking on new life as it comes into renewed contact 
with its confreres from Japan, and a recent striking evidence was 
given of this fact by the proposal to turn over the monasteries of 
the province of Chehkiang to the Japanese propaganda. The 
young scholars of the Confucian school are feeling a stirring im- 
pulse to impress the doctrines of the sages upon the rising genera- 
tion in new and practical ways, celebrating the birthday of 
Confucius in imitation of our Christmas festival and emphasizing 
the bimonthly ceremonies of homage. This new attitude of zeal 
for the existing religion is not surprising, for religious toleration 
must not be confounded with religious indifference. It is one 
thing to care nothing for any religion, which is practically the 
present condition of Japan, and quite another thing to be tolerant 
of other faiths while stoutly maintaining the value of one’s own. 
It is just in this respect that the progress of China in religious 
toleration appeals to me as being true; for along with a greater 
respect for Christianity has followed a new ardor in preserving 
the old faiths. The purposes of Christianity, and the proper 
relation between the government and the church, have never been 
so well expressed in any official document as in Article XIV of 
the United States Treaty signed in October, 1903; and the fact 
that such a document was signed is one of the best evidences of 
true progress in religious toleration. It is only reasonable to 
expect that troubles between converts and non-converts will soon 
be unknown. 

I shall refer only to one other instance of progress in the 
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national life of China: education. In this missionaries have been 
the pioneers and are still the leaders, although from the present 
outlook they will not retain their leadership long. The old educa- 
tional system of China was founded entirely on the Thirteen 
Classics and consisted in the handing down of the literary forms 
and high moral teachings of a former generation. Nothing but 
the highest praise can be said of a system which inculcated family 
virtue, governmental righteousness, and obedience to the decrees 
of High Heaven. In literary forms it was elegant, chaste and 
forceful. Its literature was marred by traces of credulous super- 
stition, but never besmirched with the immoralities of Greek and 
Roman writings. In the stress which it laid upon the ideals of 
past ages it only recognized the obligation which the people of one 
generation have to remember the labors of their forebears. As 
was once forcefully said by John G. Whittier, in an ode which has 
only recently been published for the first time: 

“Then let the tales of old be said, the songs of old be sung, 

And guard each relic of the past that to your heart hath clung, 


The memory of the noble hearts that slumber in the dust 
Aye, shrine it with life’s present things—a high and holy trust.” 


It is only a source of strength to remember the noble achieve- 
ments of ancestors and to praise their virtues in worthy words. 
And it must be acknowledged that, previous to China’s introduc- 
tion to the outside world, her old system seemed sufficient for the 
needs of her people. It trained her statesmen, encouraged a 
healthy output of books and gave dignity to her scholars before 
the people. It conquered every other system which it met and 
became the dominant factor in the life, not only of China, but of 
Korea and Japan as well as of the small countries to the south. 
Such a remarkable achievement, influencing so many people, can- 
not be asserted of any other system previous to the development of 
modern education. However, it has not proved sufficient to with- 
stand the inroads of international learning pressing upon it 
from without. At first it yielded not an inch, and only allowed 
that certain persons not of its own number needed to acquire other 
knowledge so as to be able to meet outsiders on their own level. 
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Then it found it necessary to spare even some of its own number 
for such learning. Later it began to include the smallest possible 
amount of such education among its own requirements and stand- 
ards, until at the present time the advance has been so great that 
the scholar who knows nothing of the new learning cannot escape 
ridicule, no matter what his knowledge of the old system may be. 
Neither respect for the old system nor the need of its teachings 
has been done away with, but it has been found insufficient and 
only complementary to a broader system. Furthermore the new is 
no longer treated as alien or antagonistic to the old but as being 
part of a great whole. The new has won the day just as the Atlan- 
tic Ocean beat the wrathful Mrs. Partington. One of the most re- 
markable effects which the changed conditions have brought about 
is the reform which is being gradually but steadily introduced 
into the old method of teaching Chinese literature. Among the 
new generation of scholars it is quite out of date to put boys 
through a course of repeating from memory the Four Books and 
the Classics, to be followed by a guidance through the weary 
mazes of the standard-essay. Now there are primers, readers, 
copy books, grammars, elementary drawing books, geographies, 
arithmetics, science readers, and even books on vocal music. I 
am afraid that our mission schools are not keeping in the front 
in their adoption of the new scientific methods of teaching Chinese 
but are still content to leave this instruction to the tender mercies 
of an ordinary old-fashioned Chinese teacher. Another effect of 
the new system is the impetus given to the study of foreign 
languages. None of the modern schools above the primary grade 
fail to provide instruction in one other language, in most in- 
stances either Japanese or English; and thus they justify the 
policy of the mission schools, which in former years bravely taught 
English for its educational value. These new schools also send 
their best students abroad after they have had a few years of 
training and thus in another respect justify the foresight of those 
self-sacrificing missionaries who sent students home for education 
at their own expense, and often in the face of opposition. 

If we find true progress in the national life, what shall we 
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say of the church of China? I am sure that none who have had 
actual experience in missionary work would be deceived into 
thinking that many of the seeming evidences of progress are to be 
considered as true. The mere addition of a large number of in- 
quirers who are anxious to join the church, the fulsome praise of 
officials or gentry when a new preaching hall is opened, the new 
attitude of the people in being willing to make contributions to 
Christian work, the demand for books published by Christian 
societies, these may or may not be evidence of progress. Much 
less can it be estimated by the gradual spread of the peculiar 
forms and doctrines of any one of our various divisions of Chris- 
tianity. We must look for progress in the church on the lines of 
what is permanent. Our real Christianity is morality, sympathy, 
sacrifice for others’ good and obedience to Christ’s teachings. All 
progress must be the development of these qualities in increasing 
numbers of people and in increasing intensity among those already 
influenced. The moral life of Christian converts must be on a 
higher plane as to honesty, integrity, truthfulness, unselfishness, 
than the life of any non-Christians. The broad principles of 
morality must have sway and dominion over their lives. The 
singing of hymns, the ability to lead in prayer and to make a pub- 
lic address are but so much sounding brass and tinkling cymbals if 
not founded upon the basal elements of morality. There can 
never be a Pentecost in the church before there has been a Sinai. 
The law proved a schoolmaster to lead to Christ among the Jews 
and so it must ever do. The elements underlying true progress 
in the church are higher ideals of morality, broader charity for 
less favored neighbors, new zeal for the welfare of others and 
constant dependence upon an ever-present Saviour. My own ob- 
servation leads me to believe that, judged by these standards, there 
is true progress in the church of China. : 


Jet Fecpom 
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Art. X.—COLLEGE EDUCATION AS A LUXURY 


A recent unfair utterance to the effect that some of our 
great universities are becoming fashionable country clubs for the 
sons of the rich may well lead to certain pertinent questions. 
Why are American boys going to college, or why do their parents 
send them? And what should be the aim of the Methodist 
Church in providing educational facilities? A study of the 
American student body gives impression of diversity of motive. 
Three types of ideal seem to be dominant, and we may well call 
them the American, the German, and the English ideals. 

The first is primarily practical. A generation ago it dom- 
inated all our American colleges, and gave impulse to the army 
of college graduates now in middle life and filling positions of 
trust throughout the country. The boy went to college to learn the 
“open sesame” which the doors of opportunity would obey. He 
usually came from a home of modest competence and his 
parents wished him to take a place in the world beyond the limita- 
tions of his home surroundings. They sent him that he might 
equip himself, not necessarily with so-called practical knowledge, 
but at least for practical conquest in life through the broadening 
and deepening of his mind. The political, professional, religious 
ambitions which governed his education took this eminently prac- 
tical, though not necessarily selfish form. The son of the farmer 
of moderate means, with or without assistance from his father, by 
teaching district school, by severe economy and private study was 
able at last to knock at college doors. Then, by doing chores, by 
running a boarding club, by summer work, together with a con- 
scientious fighting of debt, he passed through his college years. 
His eye was fixed on one goal—practical success in the life be- 
yond the college. He had no time to kill: his college hours had 
cost him too much to be wasted in idleness or dissipation. No 
self-discipline in books and in classroom seemed too hard for one 
whose presence there was the fruitage of a long and purposeful 
self-discipline in humble tasks. Manliness, pluck, self-control, 
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integrity, were better products in him than knowledge and taste. 
He learned to think, rather than to acquire; to see essential 
truth in matters, to grasp problems, even to debate and orate. 
He came out of college with less technical learning and gram- 
matical science than is given by our more highly developed educa- 
tional equipment run on exact educational principles, but he was 
masterful, and soon proved his mastery. Nor is this type of 
student disappearing from our colleges, any more than practical 
purposefulness is disappearing from American character. It has, 
however, become comparatively less frequent in our richer and 
more famous colleges, with their clientele among the rich. The 
extravagant cost of even the necessities of life in such institutions 
has driven him elsewhere. The mere cost of tuition, not to speak 
of the greater demand on his time and money before college doors 
will open to him, has made him seek the small provincial college 
or the free state and denominational institutions. There the scale 
of living is within his meager abilities, the technical scholarly re- 
quirements for entrance are not so high, the opportunities of self- 
help are simple, and lie within the capacities of a strong and de- 
termined manhood. He may be deprived of extensive libraries 
and laboratories, he must forego club life and social dissipation, 
cosmopolitanism and the arts; but he does not forego purposeful- 
ness of character, and this in the long run carries him far along 
toward his goal. In its obscure corner the small college, which 
is giving itself to the youth of this type, is doing a vital work for 
the nation, and should not be permitted to die, nor to be swallowed 
by the big university trusts. The rescue of these colleges from 
financial distress has been a great benefaction; out it must not 
defeat its aim by raising the humble college to an ambitious and 
elaborate university, for thereby the scale of living is raised in 
turn, and the institution becomes inaccessible to the class it was 
really benefiting. 

The second motive for education is scholarly rather than 
practical. Here and there among the boys of our land, in all 
grades of the social scale, are found eager, inquiring minds, stirred 
by a noble curiosity, intent on fuller mastery of some field of 
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knowledge which has interested the boyish imagination—chemis- 
try, geology, electricity, history, ethnology, language. They have 
nature’s stamp on them as scholars, and their true aptitudes of 
mind if rightly directed will lead them to wide conquest in- pure 
scholarship. They will become inventors, investigators, discov- 
erers. They will know the truth for truth’s sake. This type 
of mind has been eminently characteristic of the German nation, 
and we may well call it the German educational motive. It has 
been fundamental to the recent magnificent achievements of the 
German nation. For such as these no expense of laboratory or 
library, no cost in the employment of trained specialists, is too 
great. Our highly specialized technical schools and university 
departments have concentrated themselves upon answering the 
demands of this class. The influence of the German University 
system has strongly impregnated the faculties of such institutions, 
and they are most fully in sympathy with such scholarly aims. 
Through this class, purposefulness of character is ever bearing 
rich fruitage in the American scholar. 

But there is still.a third motive, found in ever increasing 
prevalence among the college students of to-day. This regards 
the college edueation as a luxury, as a matter of social prestige 
both in and out of the college world. The student comes from a 
home of comfort, possibly from a home of luxury. He neither 
needs to fight for a door of opportunity nor does he crave know!- 
edge; he enjoys social life and wishes to be a good fellow among 
the fellows and to win social distinction. He eannot be long in 
observing that the college, especially the famous old college, gives 
such distinction. He, therefore, does not go to college for hard 
work. And in the leisurely round of semi-tasks he will prove his 
character. If vicious, or weak, he may become a prodigal and a 
gambler; if lazy, he will prove a loafer. But if he has a strain 
of fine manhood, and comes from a home where luxury is no 
novelty, he will lead an urbane but not a strenuous life as a 
student; he will become much of a gentleman, even though he be 
but moderately a scholar. He desires luxurious dormitories and 
club houses, trips to the great cities, fashionable social gatherings, 
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banquets, theaters, and the many appurtenances of luxurious liv- 
ing out in the larger world. In his scholastic relationships he is 
contented in maintaining himself well enough to gain a respectable 
pass, and looks down with contempt upon the grind working for 
high standing. As a gentleman he would almost as soon confess 
a taste for small trade as a diligent enthusiasm along some line of 
study. For the young American whose future career is assured 
in a well established business, and who is destined to a subsequent 
life of such luxury, it offers an admirable training for his world. 
He will be more graceful, urbane, intelligent, self-poised. The 
increasing wealth of the country has created a demand for this 
type of education, and the extensive social equipment of the large 
fashionable universities has followed naturally. To-day, in the 
eyes of no small number of students wishing to enter college, this 
social equipment is more important than the literary or scientific 
facilities. Nor is this type of American education to be deplored, 
even though it is undemocratic in its tendency. If we have rich 
men, it may be well to make them graceful, urbane, and intelli- 
gent, to relieve them from the intense driving energy of pure 
commercialism. In the elevating avocations of the rich they will 
find a higher life for themselves. This is undoubtedly an educa- 
tion for the classes as opposed to the masses. But we have classes 
in American society and they need education ; and they must have 
an education suited to their own needs. The educational ideals 
of the two great English universities well suit this demand. And 
the plan of President Wilson toward the introduction of the 
English system of instruction at Princeton points to the ultimate 
adoption of this educational ideal. But there may be a genuine 
and practical peril in this last type of education for the average 
boy of the middle classes. Through the blind pride of parents, 
their desire that their children may rise socially, the boy often 
becomes a victim of a fatal mistake. He is sent to learn the 
amenities and luxuries of the rich, to fall into that easy disregard 
for a career which is natural and harmless to a boy with an 
assured business future and an ample income. He is supplied 
ae” seceee money in lavish profusion, from the point of view 
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of his own class, that he may rival in dress and social prestige the 
son of the millionaire. He is encouraged to disregard the relation- 
ship between the rigid economies of home and his own selfish 
extravagance. In the acquirement of expensive tastes and habits 
he lays the foundation of a bitter discontent with his limitations 
which will darken his whole life. He loses the practical purpose- 
fulness and manly economy which he so much needs in mastering 
his own life problem. Even if he comes from college with fair 
student record and unblemished morals, he has unfitted himself 
for real achievement in his own possible sphere. No success within 
his grasp will seem adequate to win his own ideals of comfortable 
living. If the middleclass boy must take his education side by 
side with the millionaire, let him learn a Spartan self-control when 
tempted by the luxuries near him. Let him assert for himself 
peership in intellect and character, and not in spendthriftiness. 
But this too often lies beyond the boy’s force of character. His 
only safe course may lie in choosing an institution where the 
temptations to luxury are less insistent; for error at this point 
of choice has given rise to many of our most tragic failures among 
young collegians. 

Evidently the obligation rests upon Methodism to provide for 
the great masses of our Methodist membership. Not attempting 
to rival Yale, or Harvard, or Princeton in social equipment or 
prestige, our host of small provincial institutions is doing an 
essential work for American youth; they are making for true 
American manhood. We must not lose faith in the value of 
democratic substance as compared with aristocratic display in 
college life. We must also maintain at highest possible effective- 
ness the scholarship and scholarly equipment of our college teach- 
ing. If Methodism will be true to such an educational program 
it cannot fail to increase the potent influence it has for many 
years exercised over American education. 


bhanVtHorehU 





The Many and the One 


Arr. XI. THE MANY AND THE ONE' 


. Tux older I grow the more and more I become impressed with 
the thought of how completely we live on the surface of things. 
We go about our business from day to day, we eat, and drink, 
‘and sleep, relieving the monotony of the dull routine by means 
‘of the various forms of amusement offered by society or by 
those whose business it is to purvey to the play instinct of the 
human mind. Our eyes are kept fixed to the ground, our hearts 
are cold, and we act as if the whole world was bound in by our 
own narrow horizons. Yet think what marvelous things are 
happening all about us. At this very minute, far across the sea, 
the moon is shining on the snow-capped mountains of Switzerland 
and on the lonely campagna.of Rome. Around the poles to north 
and south the desolate plains of ice and snow stretch endlessly 
away; the oceans are busy with their “priest-like task of cold 
ablution round earth’s human shores ;” of the great cities scattered 
over the world, some are hushed in slumber and some are busy 
with the multiplied industries of modern civilization, and every- 
where is being played the eternal tragedy and comedy of human 
life. And all the while this earth of ours, with its freight of hu- 
man souls, is sweeping through space with unimaginable velocity, 
in the midst of star-clusters, solar systems, and nebulous masses 
containing the germs of future worlds. All this sounds like a 
fancy sketch, a rhetorical period, a poetic outburst, and yet it 
is absolutely true—although, peradventure, not one of all the 
eighty million souls in the United States may have given it a 
single thought this day. It is only in times of deep experience 
that the veil of the commonplace is lifted and we catch a glimpse 
of the eternal and awe-inspiring verities that lie beneath the sur- 
face of our everyday life. When the terrible eruption of Mount 
Pelée overtook Martinique, in which 25,000 souls were anni- 
hilated in the twinkling of an eye, we felt for the moment the 


*Address delivered before the Student Body of Wesleyan University, Sunday after- 
hoon, March 25, 1906. 
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awfulness of the forces of nature amid which we tread with such 
airy nonchalance. When President McKinley uttered his dying 
words the whole country was swept by a wave of spiritual uplift 
before which the ordinary events of life faded into insignificance. 
When a fearful disaster like the burning of the General Slocum 
or the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago occurs, and we learn how even 
young boys risk their lives to save others, we see below the hard 
exterior of unlovely man the elemental feelings of love and 
pity which lie at the heart of humanity. It is the high task 
given to poets, prophets, and seers, but above all to religion, 
to teach men to look beneath the surface and see the world of 
beauty, truth and goodness which there exists. | Moneure Con- 
way says of Thoreau, that every plant, flower, fish or lizard 
was transformed by the wand of his knowledge into a mystic 
beauty. Wordsworth in those lines declared by Tennyson 
to be the noblest in the English language has interpreted 
for all time that spiritual presence in nature which “disturbs us 
with the joy of elevated thoughts,” and “whose dwelling is the 
light of setting suns ;” while Shelley, in his high ethereal flights, 
has opened a wide breach in the fammantia moenia mundi— 
the flaming ramparts of the world—and has shown us the vision 
of life against the background of eternity. 
“The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly: 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


Professor William James, in his Psychology, says that to the 
newborn child the world is a big, buzzing confusion. And so 
it remains to most of us all through life. The highest ideal of 
education is not to enable us to make fortunes, or to win power 
and fame—all of which is good in its place—but to get order out 
of this confusion, to catch the music behind the apparent discord. 
It is to train the intellect, the imagination, and the spiritual 
sense, to satisfy the innate yearning after truth, and so to give 
peace unto our souls. The child is born; the years pass away. 
Little by little the “big, buzzing confusion” is brought into 
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some kind of order, enough for our daily tasks and needs. We 
go to school, and then to college, and take up the study of many 
things that apparently have little to do with the mere business 
of life. We read history and see the progress of mankind from 
a state of savagery to the present. We turn over the annals of 
Greece and Rome, of the Middle Ages, and the Modern world, and 
at first sight it seems a hideous picture—an orgy of bloodshed, 
and rapine, tyranny and lust. 

We study science and catch a glimpse of the process of evolu- 
tion, we see something of the wonders of stellar space and the 
equal wonders of the microscopic and inframolecular world. 
But the whence, the why and the whither of it all, who knows? 

We turn to philosophy and see men vainly striving to find 
some key to the riddle of the universe. We see the conflicting 
schools of Plato and Aristotle, of Nominalist and Realist, the 
Idealism of Schelling and the Pessimism of Schopenhauer, and 
again we wearily turn away with our minds confused. Our 
knowledge increases—yes—but the big, buzzing confusion still 
remains. What is truth? What is the difference between right 
and wrong? All around us we see pain and suffering, sin and 
shame; the humble and virtuous crushed, and the wicked prosper. 

Yet in spite of it all we feel there must be some explana- 
tion. There is an ineradicable instinct within us to synthesize 
the Universe; to overcome the antinomies which rise like the 
Pillars of Hercules on the outermost limits of Time and Space, 
saying to the adventurous soul of man as he navigates strange 
seas of thought, “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther!” What- 
ever we may think of the reality of the spiritual life, the fact 
of the religious consciousness is indubitable. Born with the 
first man who turned his wondering gaze about him, in those 
far-off days when the world was young, it is destined to endure 
until the last inhabitant of the globe shall see with his dying 
eyes this earth of ours fall into the icy grip of the cosmie cold. 
What St. Angustine says in his Confessions, “Thou, Lord, hast 
created us to be thy own, and our heart cannot be at rest till 
it find peace in Thee,” has been repeated times without number 
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by poet and prophet, down to the day when Wordsworth wrote 
these lines: 
Whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Are with infinitude, and only there. 


And so all earnest, seeking souls—your soul and my soul, if 
we will—endowed by God with intellectual powers, with imagi- 
nation and sympathy, with love for the good, the beautiful and 
the true, may develop from year to year, may see more and more 
clearly through the mists of doubt, may rise out of the big, buzz- 
ing confusion into the light of eternal truth; until 

The lovely members of the mighty whole, 
Till then confused and shapeless to our soul, 


Distinct and glorious grow upon our sight, 
The fair enigmas brighten from the night. 


Not the learning of the pedant, or the practical skill of the 
selfish seeker after gain, is the real object of education in its 
highest form. The only knowledge that counts when we stand 
face to face with the eternal silence of those infinite spaces which 


chilled the heart of men so different as Pascal and Herbert 
Spencer is the knowledge that builds up the soul, which makes 
us wise and serious, and which gives us the peace that comes from 
a conviction that amid all the apparent conflicts of life rules 
the kind and loving heart of an all-powerful God. 

And so this afternoon, on this Sunday of Eastertide, as the 
skies are blue and a faint stir of spring is abroad in the land, 
telling us that nature is joining with our own hearts in preparing 
to celebrate the resurrection of our Lord, I bring you this mes- 
sage—the true end and aim of all higher education. I hold up 
to you the ideal of a man seeking truth in all its forms: in 
science, philosophy and literature; striving to gain an adequate 
conception of God’s thoughts as manifested in creation and 
making all things work together toward an insight into the mean- 
ing of the Divine will; growing day by day, not alone in knowl- 
edge and power, but in reverence and in charity; and, as we see 
the truth more and more clearly, feeling in the uttermost recesses 
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of our souls the soft flowing in of the tides of the great sea of 
God’s love. Ages ago, Plato, “der grosse Pfaffe,” as Eckhart 
called him, before whose bust Marsilio Ficino was wont to keep 
a lamp burning day and night as to a saint, the one pagan who 
has influenced Christianity almost as much as St. Paul or St. 
Augustine, wrote the following passage, one of the noblest and 
most beautiful in all literature: “The object of love is not 
Beauty, but Eternity, though only in the beautiful can it bear 
fruit. The lover begins by loving some one beautiful person: 
then he feels bodily beauty everywhere; then beautiful souls and 
deeds and habits, till at last he can open his eyes to the great 
ocean of the beautiful in which he finds his real life. Perfect 
Beauty is not like any face, or hands, or bodily thing; it is not 
word or thought; not in something else, neither living thing, nor 
earth, nor heaven. Only by itself, in its own way, in one form, 
it forever is. If a man can see that, he has his life and nothing 
in the world can ever matter to him.” 

If we live with this object in view, there will come a day 
when the confusion of life will cease; when all we study, books 


and nature, science and art, and the experiences and feelings of 
our lives, will fit into a harmonious system ; when we shall be able 
to say with Wordsworth: 
Whate’er 
I saw or heard or felt, was but a stream, 
That flowed into a kindred stream. 


If we live with this purpose in view we may enjoy our 
youth while it is here, may take our part in the battles of life, 
and may have a serene and peaceful old age. 

It is one of the strangest things in literary history to me 
that, in an age when active life is so supreme, a book like the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam should be so popular. Admire if 
you will the subtle charm of these verses of a pagan pessimist: 


Yet Ah! that spring should vanish with the rose! 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 
The nightingale that in the branches sang, 

O whence, and whither flown again, who knows? 


Yet let us not take these lines for our motto in life. We 
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know indeed that the days of youth and wine and roses pass away, 
that changes come over us all; but work and love and duty still 
remain. More wholesome by far is the teaching of Emerson, 
the great American mystic, as he has been called, “whose beau- 
tiful character was as noble a gift to mankind as his works”: 
“That which befits us, embosomed in beauty and wonders as we 
are, is cheerfulness, and courage, and the endeavor to realize our 
own aspirations. Shall not the heart which has received so much 
trust the Power by which it lives?’ All, indeed, is vain without 
religion. With it we can feel the joy of life, the subtle charm 
of nature and art, the vigorous'satisfactions that accompany the 
activities of a healthy mind and body, the sweetness of love for 
family and friends, and above and beyond all things we can have 
peace in the feeling that over us all is the God of -pity, tenderness 
and love. And at last it may be our privilege to look out on the 
unknown sea of the future with unruffled calm and untroubled 
eyes, as Tennyson did when, a short time before his death, he 


wrote these lines: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 

For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
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Art. XIL—SOME MORE “GOOD TIMES IN RELIGION” 


Tue train boy came along. I called him Mercury, because 
he was as indefatigable, irresistible, and, I fear, as unreliable, 
as that classical old pagan could have been in his wildest mo- 
ments. Having refused pepsin, chewing gum, milk-chocolate, 
blue glasses, peppermint drops, smelling salts, peanuts and 
bananas, a feeling of mingled pity and mirthfulness made me buy 
a magazine. In my search through Mercury’s pile for a good one 
I pounced upon the March Everybody’s. A few hours later, while 
we were waiting in Cincinnati for a southbound train, my com- 
panion, Helen Palmer, began to read aloud Mr. Wood’s inter- 
esting article, “An Old-fashioned Revival, or Good Times in 
Religion.” Soon the station was filled with an eager crowd 
who, like us, were going to Nashville; for the great convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions was 
to begin there the next day, and we were delegates. As we went 
to the train there was much shouting of college yells and waving 
of banners; but beneath the gaiety was an earnestness and expect- 
ancy unlike anything we had ever known. Lying in our berths 
that night, as the train rushed southward, we felt that there was 
a “good time coming,” a time which, though not old-fashioned, 
was to be rich in feeling. It began the next day, even before we 
reached our destination, in the sense of fellowship we found with 
other travelers on the long train: a German missionary from 
Borneo, an American from Japan, a courteous Canadian, were 
pleasant to talk with. Then, as soon as we entered Nashville, the 
citizens began to give us a good time, so good, in fact, that, when 
the Convention closed, we didn’t want to leave. The courtesy, 
hospitality and graciousness of the South, the beauty of the city, 
the exhilaration of the great assembly, all went into the making 
of a good time. But how about the religion in all this, do you 
say? It follows closely. The gathering of five thousand students, 
teachers, bishops, missionaries, and secretaries was opened by 
singing two martial hymns. 
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The volume of sound, the earnest faces, the real feeling made 
these hymns a sacrament. Then, Mr. Mott and Mr. Speer, two 
great leaders of the Movement, in short, simple, direct speeches, 
gave to the hushed audience their high spiritual ideals, their 
conception of the Student Volunteer Movement as a means for 
the “evangelization of the world in this generation,” and the 
significance of the Convention in the purifying and strengthening 
of the life of every delegate. That was “a good time in religion.” 
There was no emotional excitement, but there was a quickening 
of the intellectual and spiritual being as earnest-faced, sensitive 
students, the picked men and women from the colleges of all 
North America, who had come together to study the needs of the 
world, thought seriously of the purification of their own spiritual 
lives as the beginning of real service to the world. 

That was “a good time in religion” when, after singing, “O 
Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling,’ Dr. Robson, of Edin- 
burgh, talked on “The Supreme Business of the Church,” and 
J. Campbell White made a forcible appeal for the giving of our 
best to the world, as he-emphasized the fact that every instant a 
soul from the non-Christian world passed into eternity. Slowly, 
solemnly, he began to count the seconds till sixty had passed, and 
the thought of the threescore departed lay heavily on the con- 
gregation, while one after another said to himself, “Shall I not 
go?’ Then, as if in answer, came the song, 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar! 
Who follows in His train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train.” 


“A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed; 
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“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain; 

O God, to us may strength be given 
To follow in their train.” 


And some said, thinking of the sixty souls a minute, “I follow 
in their train.” 

But one cannot even mention all the marvels of that week. 
The five days were one continuous good time, with the strongest 
of intellectual and spiritual reasons for solemn rejoicing. The 
greatest Protestant leaders of the religious thought and feeling of 
all the world were there. All colleges, from Cambridge and 
Edinburgh to our Western schools, were represented; all de- 
nominations, from the Church of England to Mennonites, met 
fraternally, and all races were either represented or pleaded for. 
Ah! that was a good time, when differences of country, of race, 
of denomination, of creed, all melted away. John Wesley would 
have rejoiced in it. How it would have touched his heroic nature 
to see the response, silent but very real, made by the throng of 
serious students, as, one by one, eager workers told of their fields, 
showed the needs of the world, and called for the strong young 
lives before them. When a head was bowed suddenly one knew. 
that the battle was on. Perhaps after a while, when the quartette 
sang as a prayer, 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me,” 
the battle was won, and those sitting near saw a pale but glad 
face with a light not of this earth upon it and the destiny, not 
of one soul, but of many lives, was settled. The Fathers them- 
selves could have wished for no better time than when the multi- 
tude, after such experiences, sang: 
“Faith of our fathers! holy faith! 
We will be true to Thee till death!” 


On Sunday morning, when Bishop Thoburn, weak yet 
strong, wearied yet earnest, made an impassioned plea for India, 
and called for one hundred young men and one hundred young 
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women to meet him there; and when Bishop McDowell, with 
great power, pointed to the risen Son of God, and to his mother 
saying: “Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it,” was a time when 
athletic young men, broad-browed and clear-eyed, wept, with no 
thought of those who sat beside them. Perhaps a hundred heads 
were bowed as the call was heard and answered in anguish of 
soul, for it is not easy to leave home and friends, the comforts and 
luxuries of life, the chances of professional success and honor, 
perhaps even love itself, for the hardship, discomfort and peril of 
the missionary’s life in China, Japan, Africa, or some other 
darkened nation. So we went from every service as from a most 
holy place. 

At the last session the Honor Roll, a list of more than a hun- 
dred student volunteers who had died during the last four years, 
was read, the words falling through a tense silence. The secre- 
tary gave the name, the college, and the field of work of every 
volunteer. And twice he added, after a pause, “Suffered martyr- 
dom.” Then.some decisions were made, while the congregation 


sang: 
“For all the saints who from their labors rest.” 


That was a good time; one of the best. And then came the 
climax, when those to sail within a year were asked to rise and 
nearly two hundred and fifty responded, telling where they were 
going, and why. To some that was the best time of the Conven- 
tion, for they said then, “I, too, will go. This heroism is for 
me.” Very reverently we sang the hymn ending: 


“O Trinity of love and power! 

Our brethren shield in danger’s hour; 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go, 

Thus evermore shall rise to Thee 

Glad hymns of praise from land and sea.” 


Never could eestatic father or rapt nun, ardent reformer or 
earnest enthusiast have known a joy stronger or more subtle than 
was ours as we sang, after the farewell message, the Convention 


hymn: 
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‘O Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling, 
To tell to all the world that God is light; 
That he who made all nations is not willing 
One soul should perish, lost in shades of night. 
Publish glad tidings, 
Tidings of peace, 
Tidings of Jesus, 
Redemption and release.” 


And then the great meeting was over; yet not quite, for 
delegations remained in the auditorium, by colleges, to pray. In 
front of us the Oberlin delegation, fifteen strong, held a meeting 
of praise for one of their number who had signed that evening 
the card which says, “It is my purpose, if God permit, to become 
a foreign missionary.” Our delegation, smaller, but filled also 
with eager purpose, had its own service of praise. It was a good 
time. Ah, Luther and Calvin, John Wesley and Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Peter Cartwright and Father Taylor, this was a meeting 
for you, and because of you and all the saints who fought like 
you, and, like you, had “good times in religion.” Not in method, 
but in spirit, we are one. You followed in His train; we follow 
in His train. One thousand new volunteers, as the result of the 
Nashville gathering, will go forth to publish “the glad tidings” 
you published. And three thousand or four thousand others, 
students and teachers, go back to colleges and churches with lives 
purified and enriched to make missionary service the objective 
of professional success. Ah! yes, it was a good time, one of the 
best for centuries ; the colleges are having good times from it now, 
and will have for long, while even to the ends of the earth the good 
time runs. 


“And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 

Steals on the ear the distant triumph-song, 

And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong. 
Alleluia! Alleluia!” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


CaRLYLE spoke his word as to the Value of the Human in Sartor 
Resartus: 

To the eye of vulgar Logic, what is man? an “omnivorous Biped that 
wears clothes.” To the eye of Pure Reason what is he? A Soul, a Spirit, 
Divine Apparition. Round his mysterious MBE, there lies, under all these wool 
rags, a garment of flesh (or of senses), contextured in the Loom of Heaven; 
whereby he is revealed to his like, and dwells with them in Union and Division ; 
and sees and fashions for himself a Universe, with azure Starry Spaces, and 
long thousands of years. Deep hidden is he under that strange Garment; amid 
Sounds, and Colors and Forms, as it were, swathed-in, and inextricably over- 
shrouded ; yet it is skywoven, and worthy of a God. Stands he not thereby in 
the center of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? He feels; power has 
been given to him to know, to believe; nay, does not the Spirit of Love, free in 
its celestial primeval brightness even here, though but for moments, look 
through? Well said Saint Chrysostom, with his lips of gold, “the true Shekinah 
is man”—where else is the God’s Presence manifested not to our eyes only, but 
to our hearts, as in our fellow man? 


THE FERNLEY LECTURES 


In 1869 John Fernley, Esq., of Southport, England, a most 
generous donor to Methodist institutions in that country, established 
by his own gift a fund to provide annually for a lecture designed “to 
explain and defend the theological doctrines or the ecclesiastical 
polity of Wesleyan Methodism in a manner adapted to the necessities 
of the times, and for the benefit of the candidates for ordination and 
the laymen who attend the Conference.” This prescription as to the 
character of the lecture has been interpreted somewhat freely and a 
considerable range of topics has been allowed. The series of lectures 
since 1870 makes a valuable set of books. Such a lectureship adds a 
fine item of interest and of advantage to a church’s life. We suggest 
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that there is an inviting opportunity for some layman or minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to establish a fund for a similar 
lecture, to be called by the donor’s name, and delivered, say, quadren- 
nially, before each General Conference. Twenty thousand dollars 
would provide perpetually for such lectures and for their publication. 

It may well be doubted if any of the Fernley lectures has been 
better fitted for wide popularity or more straightly aimed at the mind 
of its time than the Thirty-fifth, delivered in 1905, by Dr. W. H. 
Fitchett, president of the Australian Methodist Conference, on “The 
Unrealized Logic of Religion.” The lecture is a study in credibilities, 
making a volume of two hundred and seventy-five pages, divided into 
nineteen chapters which treat of the unformulated logic which is 
found in History, in the Changed Calendar, in the Keystone and the 
Arch, and in the Missionary: in Science, in the Irrelevance of Size, in 
our Relation to Nature, in Verification, and in the Sunset: in Philoso- 
phy, in Proportion, in Ourselves, and in the Infinitesimal: in Litera- 
ture, in a Hypothesis, and in Human Speech: in Spiritual Life, in 
Answered Prayers, and in Design in the Spiritual World: and in 
Common Life, in Unproved Negatives, in Half-Knowledge, and in the 
Reasoning of the Unlearned. One of its mottoes is the saying of J. 
H. Newman: “The heart is commonly reached, not through the rea- 
son, but through the imagination, by means of direct impressions, by 
the testimony of facts and events, by history, by description. Persons 
influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us.” The 
Introduction begins thus: 

There exists a somewhat distressful form of religious literature known as 
the Evidences of Christianity, in which we have the argument for the Christian 
Faith set forth at length and on a scheme of what may be called scheduled 
logic. We are offered evidences internal and external; proofs direct, indirect, 
and collateral; arguments a priori, a posteriori, and intuitional. The whole is 
a demonstration which derives its cogency from the facts of history, the frame 
of the physical universe, the characteristics of the Bible itself. We offer no 
disrespect to this demonstration of the Christian Faith. It is a stately struc- 
ture of proof, with deep foundations and sky-piercing summits. But to master 
the scientific and formal evidence is the business of experts. For the man in 
the street, the man whose business is not theology, or literature, or scholarship, 
life is too brief, duty too urgent, the hours too swift and crowded, to make any 
adequate study of these “evidences” possible. Moreover, who can afford to 
wait for a faith till it is built up, course after course, on a foundation of 
scientific argument? Nay, even if we have mastered this great technical dem- 
onstration, we must for practical purposes forget it. Who goes back to the 
categories of formal logic in search of a tonic for a sick faith? Religion, in a 
sense, is never a deduction: it is, as Newman says, “a message, or a history, 
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or a vision,” in a word, an experience. ... But beyond any fact of conscious- 
ness, or any particular experience, is the argument derived from the harmony 
of all facts and all experiences. And for Christianity, what better proof can 
be asked than its profound, unbroken, multiform harmony with the principles 
on which the universe is built, with the facts of history, and with the unbroken 
experience of the race; a harmony which is expressed in a thousand forms, 
and can be verified in a thousand ways?.... There are proofs of the truth and 
divinity of Religion which lie closer to us than any formal arguments can. 
They are incidental, infinitely various, apparently unrelated to each other, yet 
converging to one conclusion. Some of them are not usually recognized as 
proofs, yet their evidential value is great and perpetually expanding. It is not 
easy to describe them. ; 

Sometimes they consist of correspondences (analogies unexpectedly dis- 
covered, high as the roof of- the heavens and deep as the soul of man) between 
the physical and the spiritual; harmonies suddenly made audible between faith 
and science, between things in the material order and things in the spiritual. 
Sometimes they take the form of spiritual intuitions strangely verified; of 
great spiritual truths found hidden in physical facts and suddenly breaking 
out from them,... 

Sometimes what we have called the unrealized logic of religion is found 
in a vision of the contrast betwixt the majestic structure of Christian faith, 
standing undestroyed while centuries pass, and the broken and forgotten shapes 
of unbelief which have opposed it. The centuries are strewn with the wrecks 
of forgotten unbeliefs, of theories intended to refute Christianity and to take 
its place. No one has written yet, or has written adequately, the history of 
unbelief; but when that is done it will be one of the most powerful arguments 
for faith the human mind knows. Sometimes, again, a glimpse of what may 
be called the whole trend of the accumulating knowledge of the race constitutes 
a new and hitherto unrecognized argument for religion. Who can fail to see, 
- for example, that steadily, and with fast-growing momentum, the scientific in- 
terpretation of the universe turns in the direction of Christianity? The purely 
materialistic reading of the universe is—by all serious thinkers at least— 
discredited. Matter in its last analysis is found to be only a mode of Force; 
and Force, when analysed, is the expression of Will; and Will is the quality of 
a Person. And so science itself, drawing aside one obscuring veil after another, 
is showing us—dimly seen behind all veils—the figure of a personal and ever- 
working Creator. We do not always see this; but when it is seen, how the 
vision reinforces faith! We have only to contrast such typical scientists as 
Lord Kelvin and Sir Oliver Lodge with, say, Tyndall or Haeckel, to realize 
what may be called the drift of science. 


Sometimes, again, this evidence of the final truth of religion takes darker 
shapes; it speaks with sterner accents. It may take the shape of pain; pain 
that awakens suddenly, and we know not how, or whence, in the innermost 
chamber of the spirit; strange fears that witness to the existence of moral 
forces; a disquiet which has the conscience as its instrument, and the deepest 
susceptibilities of the human soul for its field. “If there be a God,” says Dal- 
gairns, “our imagination would present Him to us as inflicting pain on the 
violator of His law; and, lo! the imagination turns out to be an experienced 
fact; the Unknowable suddenly stabs me to the heart.” 


A sense of the resistless logic of religion is sometimes awakened as we 
realize how the accumulated witness of all godly souls, in every land and 
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throughout every age, arrays itself on this side. John saw in vision the great 
victorious host of heaven, and heard the loud voice saying, “Now is come sal- 
vation and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of His Christ” ; 
and that mighty and triumphant host, he is told, “overcame by the blood of the 
Lamb and by the word of their testimony.” And that “testimony” is surely an 
instrument of victorious power for Christianity; the witness of those in all 
ages, under all skies, who have lived by it, loved it, verified it, found in it the 
secret of strength and of victory. And the sound of that vast accumulating 
testimony grows in volume and in majesty. Every day adds to it; every saintly 
life increases its authority. Whoever realizes that has a new and excellent 
sense of the truth and reality of religion. 

These incidental evidences of religion abound in secular life, and take the 
shape of a logic that repeats, in its own dialect, and in accents of authority, 
all the great demands of religion. Sometimes this incidental proof is found in 
the axiomatic logic of the instinctive reason asserting itself; a suddenly realized 
sense of what the spiritual consciousness declares, and of the finality of its 
witness. Sometimes it is the gift of a vision, all too rarely caught, and too 
easily lost, of the true perspective of history; a realized vision of centuries and 
ages and nations and civilizations moving under the impulse of a divine pur- 
pose and toward a divine end. History, to sum up, is rich in these examples 
of what may be called the undeciphered, or the half-deciphered, logic of Chris- 
tian faith. They abound in science; they meet us in everyday life. They lurk 
in our very senses; they whisper to us in the most secret chambers of the soul. 
Sometimes they shed the white light of certainty on truths hitherto only half 
seen. Sometimes they make the duty at our feet suddenly luminous, and clothe 
it with peremptory authority for the conscience. Sometimes they open an 
unexpected window of vision into some-vast chamber of the spiritual world; 
they yield a glimpse of some spiritual law running through all time, and all 
realins, and touching all souls; they reveal vast outlines of a moral order and 
of a moral purpose shining through the entanglements and bewilderments of 
human history. 


The aim of all the chapters of Dr. Fitchett’s book is to show that 
when widely separated and apparently unrelated points in literature, 
history, science, philosophy, and common life are tried by their re- 
lation to religion they instantly fall into essentially logical terms 
with it. In treating of the possibility of miracle, man’s own relation 
to and measurable power over nature and its forces are so set forth as 
to make credible that exercise of Divine control which is implied in 
what we call miracle. Lord Kelvin’s words are quoted as a kind of 
text: “Every action of the human free-will is a miracle to physical 
and chemical and mathematical science ;” also the similar statement 
of Illingworth: “We are conscious of being able to originate action, 
to initiate events, even in a measure to modify the processes of nature 
in virtue of our free-will or power of self-determination. And what 
we demand in a Supreme First Cause is analogous to what we find 


within ourselves.” From an illuminating chapter which shows that 
30 
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a strong defense of miracles is furnished by the latest scientific read- 
ing of the whole relation between the material and the spiritual we 
take the following, as bearing most directly on man’s relation to 
nature as indicative of God’s relation thereto: 


If we consider, we shal! find that we have ourselves a certain relation to 
natural order which is shared by no other form of life known to us. We are 
part of the material system of things; yet, somehow, we stand above it; we 
can study it; we can set it in perspective, as though we looked at it from 
another realm; we can read its secrets, put our hand upon its forces, master 
it, make it take for us the uses of a tool. We can put its laws into new com- 
binations and compel them to be the servants of our thoughts. We can use 
its energies to produce results which, to the whole system of things without us, 
‘would be impossible. And the reason is that we are free, personal, reasoning 
spirits, moving among the forces and laws of material nature as the master of 
a great factory moves among its flying wheels and traveling belts. They are 
our servants. The sequences of nature are to us mere tools. We cannot alter 
them, but we can make them pliant to our will. A thousand illustrations leap 
up at once to show that we ourselves have power, without violating natural 
order, to produce results outside that order and impossible to it. 

It is a law of nature, for example, that iron shall sink in water. It took 
a miracle to make an axhead float. But the modern shipbuilder will take ten 
thousand tons of iron, mold them to a certain shape, put within them one of 
the simplest physical forces, and so we have the spectacle of a great ironclad 
that not merely floats, but travels across the surface of the yielding sea with 
the ordered speed and momentum of a railway train. All the forces of nature 
put together would never build the ironclad. When man’s shaping brain and 
faculty of controlling will are added to the process, the “supernatural” instantly 
emerges. 

The air currents floating through the pipes of an organ are a purely natural 
force ; but not all the air currents that ever blew, not all the “laws of harmony” 
ever tabulated, would produce the “Hallelujah Chorus.” But mind, working 
through the cells of the musician’s brain, bids these air currents flow in certain 
measured pulses; and lo! the majestic harmonies of Beethoven and the stormy 
choruses of Wagner are created! 

It is possible to say that a great bridge represents the triumph of physical 
energy; but “shall we seek that energy,” asks Sir Oliver Lodge, “in the tin 
cans in which the navvies bring their breakfast, or in the mind of the en- 
gineer?” It is a familiar story how a famous engineer used the energy of the 
eea-tides to lift the huge tubes of the Menai Bridge to their place on the sum- 
mit of the mighty stone piers. Great iron caissons were floated into position at 
the base of the piers. Bach returning tide lifted them a certain height; the 
“lift” was captured and secured, and, foot by foot, to the pulses of the sea, the 
vast masses of iron rose to their place. 

Now, behind the sea-tides was a sequence of forces running to the farthest 
planets, and to the remotest ages of time. The physical energy of the whole 
material universe, in a sense, was in them. Yet they would never have built 
the Menai Bridge. To this great and ordered procession of natural forces must 
be added one tiny but tremendous plus—the brain of the engineer! Then the 
bridge becomes possible. It rises as the result of the energy of natural forces, 
but the result is impossible to that energy alone. 
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A parable of the relation of the human mind to nature might be extracted, 
as Sir Oliver Lodge tells us, from the time-table on which a train runs. The 
train itself, traveling on fixed iron lines, and driven by unconscious mechanical 
forces, is a mere congeries of physical and unintelligent energies. The time- 
table is the mind of the director, expressed in certain symbols, running ahead of 
the train, determining with varying adjustments at what speed the train shall 
travel, when and where and for how long it shall stop. It is a picture of mind 
acting in advance on mechanical sequences, and using them to reach an object 
which is outside them. “Take a train,” Sir Oliver Lodge says, “running 
through a savage country, moving, say, on the Cape to Cairo railway, with- 
out stopping. Natives on the route would come to regard it in time as a sort 
of force in nature which moved through their country inexorably and could 
not be stopped. They would come presently to suppose that it obeys fixed laws 
—as, indeed, it does—and that it is unchangeable. If they were told that it 
was arranged in the directors’ board-room, and they were skeptical and in- 
telligent, they would say, ‘That és all nonsense. The thing goes because there 
is fire and steam.’ They would say, ‘What do you mean by a miracle? It 
goes by perfect law and regularity, and miracles do not happen.’ Yet they 
might be told that, if they wanted the train stopped, a petition conveyed to the 
board-room might get the train stopped. They would certainly be skeptical 
about that. Still,” says the great scientist, dryly, “perhaps it might be managed 
by methods of which they were not aware.” 

One explanation of miracles may certainly be found in that parable of the 
train and the time-table. God’s time-table of natural sequences may include 
the emergence of the miracle. Time, for Him, is non-existent: sequences do not 
exist; all events for Him are present. But a larger and better reply is found 
in the assertion that in our own relation to natural law there is a hint of God’s 
relation to His universe. He cannot have a more remote relation to His own 
works than He has given to us. It is incredible that He has devised for us, 
and bestowed on us, a freedom of action, a power to use all natural forces as 
the immediate servants of our personal intelligence, which He does not Himself 


He who has made us the masters of the physical laws of the universe can- 
not Himself be their servant. God must possess in the scale of His own in- 
finite nature, and throughout the fields of His vast universe, that present, 
personal, absolute mastery over the forces and sequences of His works 
which’ we, in the scale of our brief lives and of our limited powers, 
possess. It is not that once He built the machine and set it going, and then 
left it. He is forever present. There is no point in space and no moment in 
time at which, and in which, He is not at work. His will, in the last analysis, 
is the great driving energy of the universe. And if that be so the whole ques- 
tion of miracles is settled. They are reasonable, natural, and inevitable. 


God does not, it is true, act on caprice. He does not “violate His own 
laws”; nor is any such “violation” needed to produce results above those laws. 
It is the obedience of His laws, not their violation, which makes the miracle 
possible. The natural and the supernatural are concurrent. The physical is 
covered over its whole area by the spiritual, as the elastic atmosphere covers, 
over its whole area, the surface of the sea. And God does not sit inert and 
careless, or, perchance, asleep, in His own universe. This, says Sir Oliver 
Lodge, is “a law-saturated cosmos.” And what we call law is but the action 
of the creative Mind on the forces He has called into existence, 
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And, granted the personal Mind of the Creator in His own creation, mir- 
acles are possible. “Once admit of God,” says J. S. Mill, “and the production 
of an effect by His direct volition must be reckoned with as a serious pos- 
sibility.” The only logical alternative to a belief in their possibility is, as 
Huxley frankly admitted, blank, unqualified atheism. And that is a theory 
more profoundly abhorrent to the sane intellect than belief in all the miracles 
the gospels record. 


Of a different character is the beautiful chapter on “The Logic 
of the Sunset,” which shows that there is in matter a religious func- 
tion and message. In part it runs as follows: 


The ether waves, the atoms which constitute matter, become the vehicle of 
forces which are non-material. “The sea,” says the “Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table,” “belongs to eternity, and of that it sings.” “The starry heaven,” says 
Burke, “never fails to excite an idea of grandeur, and this cannot be owing to 
anything in the stars themselves.” Every one remembers Keats’s famous line, 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” but we forget how he goes on to say 
that physical beauty itself is 


“An endless fountain of immortal drink 
Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink.” 


Now there is certainly no religious element in the mere structure of nature; 
in ether waves and atoms, in hydrogen and carbon and phosphorus. And yet 
it is also certain—a fact attested, as we have seen, by all literature and all 
human experience—‘hat there is a religious service wrought into the very struc- 
ture of the physical universe. And it follows from this that there is Something 
behind the veil of the material universe seeking religious ends, and appealing 
to us through matter for religious ends. 

That mind should use matter to carry to other minds messages of which 
matter itself knows nothing is a fact proved by universal experience. What do 
the leaden types on which Hamlet is printed know of the meaning of the great 
drama? But Shakespeare’s genius uses those bits of metal stili to thrill our 
minds with all the splendors of his creative imagination. What do the air 
waves of which the “Hallelujah Chorus” is composed know of the erultation, 
the fervors of worship and adoration they convey to us? It is the soul of 
Handel behind these air waves that speaks to our souls through them. A 
cluster of wind-blown flags at the masthead of the Victory on the great day of 
Trafalgar kindled the seamen of a whole fleet with a new daring. They still 
are a force stirring in the blood of the English-speaking race everywhere. But 
what did the flags know of the message they carried? 

There must be mind at both ends of such a message. The mind of Nelson 
is still in the syllables of the historic signal, the mind of Handel in the great 
chorus. And there is Mind speaking to our minds through all these natural 
phenomena of which we have spoken—the glow of the sunset, the song of the 
bird, the mighty concave of the sky, the dim shapes of far-off mountains, 
the figure of the water-fow!l outlined against the purple sky. To deny this is 
to say that in the signal at Trafalgar there was nothing but the woven cotton 
and the crude colors of the flags: that in the “Hallelujah Chorus” there is 
nothing but certain vibrations of air. 

“If a poet,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “witnessing the cloud-glories of a 
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sunset, for instance, or the profusion of beanty with which snow-mountains 
seem to fling themselves to the heavens, in districts unpeopled and in epochs 
long before human consciousness awoke upon the earth; if such a seer feels 
the revelation weigh upon his spirit with an almost sickening pressure, and is 
constrained to ascribe this wealth and prodigality of beauty to the joy of the 
Eternal Being in His own existence—to an anticipation, as it were, of the 
developments which lie before the universe in which He is at work, and which 
He is slowly guiding toward an unimaginable perfection—it behooves the man of 
science to put his hand upon his mouth, lest, in his efforts to be true in the 
absence of knowledge, he find himself uttering, in his ignorance, words of 
lamentable folly or blasphemy.” 

We must, then, on scientific grounds, and as a scientific fact, accept the 
religious office hidden in matter. God sets on the frontier of the morning and 
the night the great signal of sunrise and of sunset. Over the dust of city 
streets and the clamor of city crowds burn the great fires of the dying sun. 
It is God’s signal to us set in His heavens. He makes the rolling of the earth 
sunward a message. “The sky,” says Ruskin, “is the part of nature in which 
God has done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident 
purpose of touching him, than any other of His works.” And at how many 
points, by how many signals and voices, God in these accents speaks to us! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes picks up a shel] on the seashore, and in his poem of 
“The Chambered Nautilus” he tells how the tiny shell became a parable and a 
message to him: 


“Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings— 


“ ‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea !’” 


Shelley hears the lark singing at heaven’s gate: 


“Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


“Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man,” says Ruskin, “color is the holiest, 
most divine, and most solemn”; and he repeats that lesson a hundred times 
over in his pages. And these exquisite cadences of color, that touch the spirit 
so finely, and to an issue so fine, do they represent merely forces in matter, or 
a Spirit behind matter, and which speaks through it to our spirits? “There 
is religion,” says Ruskin, “in everything around us, a calm and holy religion in 
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the unbreathing things of nature. .... It is a meek and blessed influence, steal- 
ing in, as it were, unawares upon the heart; it is fresh from the hands of its 
author, glowing from the immediate presence of the great Spirit which per- 
vades and quickens it; it is written on the arched sky, it looks out from every 
star, it is on the sailing cloud and in the invisible wind; it is among the hills 
and valleys of the earth, where the shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin 
atmosphere of eternal winter, or where the mighty forest fluctuates before the 
strong wind, with its dark waves of green foliage; it is spread out, like a legible 
language, upon the broad face of the unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of 
nature! It is this which uplifts the spirit within us until it is strong enough 
to overlook the shadows of our place of probation; which breaks, link after 
link, the chain that binds us to materiality, and which opens to our imagination 
a world of spiritual beauty and holiness.” 

God, in a word, surrounds us with beauty, from the star-filled heavens 
above our heads to the flower-sprinkled grass under our feet; from the eastern 
skies where in glory the day is born, to the western horizon where in splendid 
but fading tints it dies. And this ministry of beauty has spiritual ends. And 
these ends are part of the original purpose of material beauty; for that can- 
not be in the conclusion which was not already in the premises. And this high 
office of natural beauty is missed by us only when by mere disuse we have 
killed the sensibilities to which it appeals. Now if there are religious forces 
streaming upon us through material things there must be some great Mind 
behind the veil of matter seeking religious ends in us, and using the very 
molecules and vibrations of the material universe to serve those ends. The 
witness of God and religion, in brief, is wrought into the very structure of the 
physical universe, and the witness of our own involuntary response to physical 
beauty attests it. 


One weighty point is put thus: 


Christianity, it is to be observed, is the one moral theory which could be 
translated into universal practice without destroying the world. If Plato's 
republic suddenly became the pattern of universal society slavery would re- 
emerge; the brothel would take its place everywhere as a decorous piece of 
social machinery. If the Koran miraculously and suddenly shaped the world 
to its pattern a religion of cruelty would take the place of a religion of love. 
One half of the human race, the feminine half, would sink in the scale of being 
to the level of the dogs. Woman, on its teaching, is denied a soul here and a 
heaven hereafter. 

But suppose that by some strange chance, and in the course of a single 
night, the Bible stole into the imagination of the whole world. Suppose it took 
possession of every human life; reshaped to ite own pattern the ideals, the 
wills, the tempers, the politics, the literature, the appetites of mankind; and to- 
morrow morning the whole planet awoke with Christianity supreme everywhere. 
Whether the Bible be a reality or a falsehood, it is clear that certain things 
would immediately follow. There would not be a liar’s tongue, a rogue’s brain, 
a thief's palm left in the world! Henri Quatre’s dream of a French millennium 
was “a fowl in every peasant’s pot; but the sudden and universal supremacy 
of the Christian religion in the world would put peace at every man's fireside 
and love in every human heart. There would be no scolding wives, no faithless 
husbands, no wrecked homes, no broken-hearted mothers, no fallen women. 
Hunger and strife and hate would vanish. If every man acted on the Golden 
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Rule, the immemorial quarrel betwixt the “haves” and the “have nots” would 
end at a breath. All social hates would die. The want of the world would 
disappear. Greed and selfishness would perish. The strife betwixt nations 
would come to an end. Milton’s dream of a time when 


“No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around” 


would come true, and “the idle spear and shield” would be “high up-hung” for 
ever. No one can doubt that if Christianity became the master force in every 
buman life this is what would follow. 


On the absurdity of supposing that we are able to conceive of a 
God greater, wiser and better than the one who really exists, the 
author says: 


Have we contrived to build in our imagination a better God than really 
exists?: Have we dreamed of Him doing nobler things than He actually has done, 
or could do? Is He a God who cannot reach the scale of our imagination, who 
is not so big, so rich in faculty, so lofty in purpose and action as our dreams 
picture Him? How did He come into existence? We have been able to dream 
of a love divine and eternal, which stoops from the crown of the heavens to 
save God’s wandering children, and saves them by suffering for them. And 
the very dream of such a love, in its reflex effects, is, by the test of actral 
facts, the noblest force that has ever touched human character. Is God smaller 
than our dreams? Have we endowed Him with a loftiness and a tenderness 
of love of which He is, as a matter of fact, incapable? This is surely the 
most amazing paradox yet invented! No miracle recorded in the Bible re- 
quires so much faith for its acceptance. 

Is it a dishonor to God that, being great, He stoops to us? Does it make 
Him less? Having made us so that we long for Him with the strongest passion 
human nature knows, is it a reproach to Him that He gives Himself to us? 
Would it be more to His glory if-He mocked us? It is this very wedlock of 
the wisdom that planned the heavens, the measureless power that guides the 
stars, with the tenderness that stoops to the whispered prayer of a child, that 
counts the tears of the widow, that hears the sigh of the prodigal, which makes 
the inconceivable greatness of God, It completes the mighty curve of His at- 
tributes. And is it credible that we can conceive this amazing greatness and 
God not be capable of it? 

“Like as a father pitieth his children.” So runs the ancient psalm. And 
such pity ought to exist. It makes God Himself more divine. Pity sitting 
crowned beyond the stars, pity linked to infinite power and making that power 
its servant—if this be true, the universe shines with a new glory, and God 
Himself is more godlike. If we could be God, and choose what kind of God 
we would be, it would be this! Have we, then, imagined a nobler God than 
actually exists, and has our fancy framed a grander universe than He has 
been able to build? And the New Testament reading gives scale and definite- 
ness to the pity of the Old Testament. “God so loved the world,” runs the 
great memage, “that He gave His only begotten Son... .” Here, in brief, is 
a revelation that opens a new moral kingdom to us, a kingdom of unimaginable 
tenderness and grace. And we are asked to believe that it le the mere creation 
of our broken fancy ; that outside that kingdom the actual God sits, a Being too 
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And, granted the personal Mind of the Creator in His own creation, mir- 
acles are possible. “Once admit of God,” says J. S. Mill, “and the production 
of an effect by His direct volition must be reckoned with as a serious pos- 
sibility.” The only logical alternative to a belief in their possibility is, as 
Huxley frankly admitted, blank, unqualified atheism. And that is a theory 
more profoundly abhorrent to the sane intellect than belief in all the miracles 
the gospels record. 


Of a different character is the beautiful chapter on “The Logic 
of the Sunset,” which shows that there is in matter a religious func- 
tion and message. In part it runs as follows: 


The ether waves, the atoms which constitute matter, become the vehicle of 
forces which are non-material. “The sea,” says the “Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table,” “belongs to eternity, and of that it sings.” “The starry heaven,” says 
Burke, “never fails to excite an idea of grandeur, and this cannot be owing to 
anything in the stars themselves.” Every one remembers Keats’s famous line, 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” but we forget how he goes on to say 
that physical beauty itself is 


“An endless fountain of immortal drink 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink.” 


Now there is certainly no religious element in the mere structure of nature; 
in ether waves and atoms, in hydrogen and carbon and phosphorus. And yet 
it is also certain—a fact attested, as we have seen, by all literature and all 
human experience—that there is a religious service wrought into the very struc- 
ture of the physical universe. And it follows from this that there is Something 
behind the veil of the material universe seeking religious ends, and appealing 
to us through matter for religious ends. 

That mind should use matter to carry to other minds messages of which 
matter itself knows nothing is a fact proved by universal experience. What do 
the leaden types on which Hamlet is printed know of the meaning of the great 
drama? But Shakespeare’s genius uses those bits of metal stili to thrill our 
minds with all the splendors of his creative imagination. What do the air 
waves of which the “Hallelujah Chorus” is composed know of the exultation, 
the fervors of worship and adoration they convey to us? It is the soul of 
Handel behind these air waves that speaks to our souls through them. A 
cluster of wind-blown flags at the masthead of the Victory on the great day of 
Trafalgar kindled the seamen of a whole fleet with a new daring. They still 
are a force stirring in the blood of the English-speaking race everywhere. But 
what did the flags know of the message they carried? 

There must be mind at both ends of such a message. The mind of Nelson 
is still in the syllables of the historic signal, the mind of Handel in the great 
chorus. And there is Mind speaking to our minds through all these natural 
phenomena of which we have spoken—the glow of the sunset, the song of the 
bird, the mighty concave of the sky, the dim shapes of far-off mountains, 
the figure of the water-fowl outlined against the purple sky. To deny this is 
to say that in the signal at Trafalgar there was nothing but the woven cotton 
and the crude colors of the flags: that in the “Hallelujah Chorus” there is 
nothing but certain vibrations of air. 

“If a poet,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “witnessing the cloud-glories of a 
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sunset, for instance, or the profusion of beauty with which snow-mountains 
seem to fling themselves to the heavens, in districts unpeopled and in epochs 
long before human consciousness awoke upon the earth; if such a seer feels 
the revelation weigh upon his spirit with an almost sickening pressure, and is 
constrained to ascribe this wealth and prodigality of beauty to the joy of the 
Eternal Being in His own existence—to an anticipation, as it were, of the 
developments which lie before the universe in which He is at work, and which 
He is slowly guiding toward an unimaginable perfection—it behooves the man of 
science to put his hand upon his mouth, lest, in his efforts to be true in the 
absence of knowledge, he find himself uttering, in his ignorance, words of 
lamentable folly or blasphemy.” 

We must, then, on scientific grounds, and as a scientific fact, accept the 
religious office hidden in matter. God sets on the frontier of the morning and 
the night the great signal of sunrise and of sunset. Over the dust of city 
streets and the clamor of city crowds burn the great fires of the dying sun. 
It is God’s signal to us set in His heavens. He makes the rolling of the earth 
sunward a message. “The sky,” says Ruskin, “is the part of nature in which 
God has done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident 
purpose of touching him, than any other of His works.” And at how many 
points, by how many signals and voices, God in these accents speaks to us! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes picks up a shell on the seashore, and in his poem of 
“The Chambered Nautilus” he tells how the tiny shell became a parable and a 
message to him: 


“Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings— 


“ ‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!’” 


Shelley hears the lark singing at heaven’s gate: 


“Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


“Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man,” says Ruskin, “color is the holiest, 
most divine, and most solemn”; and he repeats that lesson a hundred times 
over in his pages. And these exquisite cadences of color, that touch the spirit 
so finely, and to an issue so fine, do they represent merely forces in matter, or 
a Spirit behind matter, and which speaks through it to our spirits? “There 
is religion,” says Ruskin, “in everything around us, a calm and holy religion in 
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the unbreathing things of nature. .... It is a meek and blessed influence, steal- 
ing in, as it were, unawares upon the heart; it is fresh from the hands of its 
author, glowing from the immediate presence of the great Spirit which per- 
vades and quickens it; it is written on the arched sky, it looks out from every 
star, it is on the sailing cloud and in the invisible wind; it is among the hills 
and valleys of the earth, where the shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin 
atmosphere of eternal winter, or where the mighty forest fluctuates before the 
strong wind, with its dark waves of green foliage; it is spread out, like a legible 
language, upon the broad face of the unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of 
nature! It is this which uplifts the spirit within us until it is strong enough 
to overlook the shadows of our place of probation; which breaks, link after 
link, the chain that binds us to materiality, and which opens to our imagination 
a world of spiritual beauty and holiness.” 

God, in a word, surrounds us with beauty, from the star-filled heavens 
above our heads to the flower-sprinkled grass under our feet; from the eastern 
skies where in glory the day is born, to the western horizon where in splendid 
but fading tints it dies. And this ministry of beauty has spiritual ends. And 
these ends are part of the original purpose of material beauty; for that can- 
not be in the conclusion which was not already in the premises. And this high 
office of natural beauty is missed by us only when by mere disuse we have 
killed the sensibilities to which it appeals. Now if there are religious forces 
streaming upon us through material things there must be some great Mind 
behind the veil of matter seeking religious ends in us, and using the very 
molecules and vibrations of the material universe to serve those ends. The 
witness of God and religion, in brief, is wrought into the very structure of the 
physical universe, and the witness of our own involuntary response to physical 
beauty attests it. 


One weighty point is put thus: 


Christianity, it is to be observed, is the one moral theory which could be 
translated into universal practice without destroying the world. If Plato's 
republic suddenly became the pattern of universal society slavery would re- 
emerge; the brothel would take its place everywhere as a decorous piece of 
social machinery. If the Koran miraculously and suddenly shaped the world 
to its pattern a religion of cruelty would take the place of a religion of love. 
One half of the human race, the feminine half, would sink in the Scale of being 
to the level of the dogs. Woman, on its teaching, is denied a soul here and a 
heaven hereafter. 

But suppose that by some strange chance, and in the course of a single 
night, the Bible stole into the imagination of the whole world. Suppose it took 
possession of every human life; reshaped to its own pattern the ideals, the 
wills, the tempers, the politics, the literature, the appetites of mankind; and to- 
morrow morning the whole planet awoke with Christianity supreme everywhere. 
Whether the Bible be a reality or a falsehood, it is clear that certain things 
would immediately follow. There would not be a liar’s tongue, a rogue’s brain, 
a thief’s palm left in the world! Henri Quatre’s dream of a French millennium 
was. “a fowl in every peasant’s pot;’’ but the sudden and universal supremacy 
of the Christian religion in the world would put peace at every man’s fireside 
and love in every human heart. There would be no scolding wives, no faithless 
husbands, no wrecked homes, no broken-hearted mothers, no fallen women. 
Hunger and strife and hate would vanish. If every man acted on the Golden 
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Rule, the immemorial quarrel betwixt the “haves” and the “have nots” would 
end at a breath. All social hates would die. The want of the world would 
disappear. Greed and selfishness would perish. The strife betwixt nations 
would come to an end. Milton’s dream of a time when 


“No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around” 


would come true, and “the idle spear and shield” would be “high up-hung” for 
ever. No one can doubt that if Christianity became the master force in every 
human life this is what would follow. 


On the absurdity of supposing that we are able to conceive of a 
God greater, wiser and better than the one who really exists, the 
author says: 


Have we contrived to build in our imagination a better God than really 
exists?) Have we dreamed of Him doing nobler things than He actually has done, 
or could do? Is He a God who cannot reach the scale of our imagination, who 
is not so big, so rich in faculty, so lofty in purpose and action as our dreams 
picture Him? How did He come into existence? We have been able to dream 
of a love divine and eternal, which stoops from the crown of the heavens to 
save God’s wandering children, and saves them by suffering for them. And 
the very dream of such a love, in its reflex effects, is, by the test of actual 
facts, the noblest force that has ever touched human character. Is God smaller 
than our dreams? Have we endowed Him with a loftiness and a tenderness 
of love of which He is, as a matter of fact, incapable? This is surely the 
most amazing paradox yet invented! No miracle recorded in the Bible re- 
quires so much faith for its acceptance. 

Is it a dishonor to God that, being great, He stoops to us? Does it make 
Him less? Having made us so that we long for Him with the strongest passion 
human nature knows, is it a reproach to Him that He gives Himself to us? 
Would it be more to His glory if-He mocked us? It is this very wedlock of 
the wisdom that planned the heavens, the measureless power that guides the 
stars, with the tenderness that stoops to the whispered prayer of a child, that 
counts the tears of the widow, that hears the sigh of the prodigal, which makes 
the inconceivable greatness of God. It completes the mighty curve of His at- 
tributes. And is it credible that we can conceive this amazing greatness and 
God not be capable of it? 

“Like as a father pitieth his children.” So runs the ancient psalm. And 
such pity ought to exist. It makes God Himself more divine. Pity sitting 
crowned beyond the stars, pity linked to infinite power and making that power 
its servant—if this be true, the universe shines with a new glory, and God 
Himself is more godlike. If we could be God, and choose what kind of God 
we would be, it would be this! Have we, then, imagined a nobler God than 
actually exists, and has our fancy framed a grander universe than He has 
been able to build? And the New Testament reading gives scale and definite- 
ness to the pity of the Old Testament. “God so loved the world,” runs the 
great message, “that He gave His only begotten Son... .” Here, in brief, is 
a revelation that opens a new moral kingdom to us, a kingdom of unimagineble 
tenderness and grace. And we are asked to believe that it is the mere creation 
of our broken fancy ; that outside that kingdom the actual God sits, a Being too 
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small to fill its horizon, too petty to sit upon its throne, unworthy so much as 
to cross its threshold. And can human dreams outrange God's facts in this 
fashion? This is not credible. The message of redemption is a light breaking 
in on us from great realms above us. It is a revelation which proves itself. 
“The Incarnation,” says Lllingworth, “is its own evidence. It is here; and how 
did it come here, and why has it remained here except by being true?” 

The Bible represents God as saying, “My thoughts are not as your 
thoughts, nor My ways as your ways. For as the heavens are 
high above theearth, so are My thoughts above your thoughts and My 
ways than your ways.” And this ought to be true! The realities of God 
ought to be nobler than the dreams of man. It would be the perplexity and 
the despair of reason if this were not so. But, on the theory of unbelief, it is 
man who is able to say to God, “My thoughts are higher than your thoughts”! 
We have pitched our conceptions too high. Our poor dreams are fairer than 
God’s realities! Yet, according to unbelief itself, this incredible inversion of 
ratio betwixt God and ourselves—an inversion which makes man’s thoughts 
too high for the scale of God’s acts or God’s character—obtains in only one 
realm. It is visibly false throughout all the mighty chambers of the physical 
universe. If we consider the scale, the transcendent forces, the measureless 
greatness of the visible universe, God’s thoughts in that region outrun ours as 
the planet exceeds the atom. Our utmost science is only beginning to spell 
out the first letters in the great alphabet of God’s material works. We are 
catching a broken vision of the illimitable horizon of the physical universe. 
The vastness of that universe, its mysterious heights and depths, the forces that 
beat in it, from the fires of the far-off sun to the mysterious energies throbbing 
in an atom of radium, all are great beyond our dreams. 

But, on the theory of unbelief, when we enter the still loftier realm of 
the moral universe a strange thing happens. God shrinks in stature; man ex- 
pands! In all the great forces of that realm, in love, in goodness, in pity, 
God’s facts are smaller and poorer than man’s dreams! In the physical realm 
our highest science cannot comprehend God’s lowest works. What do we really 
know of space, of matter, of force, or of life? But in the spiritual order un- 
belief asks us to believe that a hundred nameless and forgotten impostors have 
been able to imagine more than God has ever been able to perform. They have 
dreamed of a loveliness to which God Himself has never attained! Where did 
we get this power of imagining something greater than there is in our Creator? 
Was there ever such a paradox offered to the sane intellect? It asks us to 
believe that the ocean itself has a narrower curve than one of the drops buried 
in its depths. 


The eighth edition of this engaging and useful book, The Un- 
realized Logic of Religion, is published by our Methodist Book Con- 
cern for $1.25 net. It should sell as many copies as there are min- 
isters and families in Methodism. It is not abstruse, but brightly 
suited to popular and general reading. We have exploited it here be- 
cause it is helpful, attractive, in its way brilliant, and worthy to be 
read all round the world. 





THE ARENA 


SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES 


CHRISTIANITY is the one unique religion of the world. It is spiritual 
in a preéminent degree, both in its character and mission. It operates 
upon spiritual lines. It is in itself a dispensation of spiritual life and 
power and truth. It had its origin in the life, precept and doctrine pictured 
and clearly exemplified by the great spiritual Teacher. All times are in- 
volved in the manifestation of God in the flesh, and must ever hang in rap- 
ture on the sayings which fell from his lips. The Lord Jesus Christ came 
down from heaven upon a spiritua) mission: for the performance of great 
spiritual offices for the founding of a spiritual kingdom, and to bring spir- 
itual deliverance to enchained manhood that the race might be led out of 
its darkness into his light, out of its thralldom into liberty, and be per- 
mitted to walk with and hold fellowship with God. The central luminary 
of the system is Christ. He is the true light. All other so-called lights fail 
to meet the purpose of enlightening the world. He came among men for 
the express purpose of revealing great fundamental spiritual facts and set- 
ting in active operation spiritual agencies to segregate himself and his prin- 
ciples in human life. He could have revealed the truths of physics, geology, 
chemistry, physiology, and the science of the mind, but these remained un- 
touched by him. He might have enriched the materia medica, but he did 
not do so. Yet “he knew all things” essential. The laws of nature, the 
manifold discoveries of modern life, genius and enterprise were in his 
mind, yet he gave them not forth. Standing upon the eminence of the cen- 
turies he could look backward, clearly discerning its essential truths, and 
forward; he could disclose all the wisdom of the coming times, for with 
him all times revealed their secrets. He came not as a statesman to enact 
sumptuary laws, nor as a philanthropist to open jails or liberate criminals. 
Twice was he solicited to judge between men and twice he refused. He 
was asked for an opinion regarding government, but answered, “Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which pertain to him, and to God the 
things that belong to God.” Slavery, oppression, anarchy existed in the 
world, yet he has not the name of a Wilberforce or a William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. The social evil prevailed, at night stalking forth in the cities of his 
day, but he only said to the Magdalene, “Go, and sin no more.” Intemper- 
ance did its fiendish work then as now, yet he organized no Anti-Saloon 
League nor voted the Prohibition ticket. All these subordinate phases of 
reform, which man can and must operate, seemed not to come within the 
scope of his plan. The method he inaugurated, the work he mapped out 
for man to do, covered a far-reaching and comprehensive labor of love, 
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but first he must win the citadel of man’s moral nature. He must capture 
his heart. Man’s spirit transformed, his moral nature renewed, his char- 
acter rightly centered, there shall large results be accomplished by his 
efforts. What man can do Christ left undone, but it must not always so 
remain. He whispered in the heart of this redeemed one the precious fact 
of the human brotherhood, based upon the greater fact of the Divine 
Fatherhood, and sent him on a quest of spiritual import, commissioning 
him to bring his fellow—estranged, fallen, prone, breken and bruised— 
back to the fold of the Great Shepherd and Divine Physician as well; and 
with the remedies at hand his spirit may be healed, his wrongs righted. 
The seal of adoption given him, the sonship of the finite in the family of 
the Infinite, the Divine law of love and conscious salvation shall be to him 
an assurance most tender and precious. It is thus that sin is dethroned, 
its power annihilated, and goodness and righteousness take its place in the 
soul. It is a revelation of spiritual truth, the proclamation of a spiritual 
law, and the establishment of a spiritual kingdom in human hearts and 
homes. 

The supreme truth of the Scriptures is a spiritual one. The gospel is 
the dispensation of the Spirit, and its realities and fruits are everywhere 
to-day. To the one who becomes saved first lessons soon appear, and they 
are lessons of spiritual relationships and dependencies. As salvation comes 
by the witnessing Spirit its life is promulgated by activity in dispensing 
it to others. The throb and heart beat of spiritualistic influences at work 
in the churches of Christendom, working with the genius and enterprise 
of this active age but dominated by an unction from on high, the energy 
of the Spirit of God must fill out the great plan which Jesus came to earth 
and forever identified himself with humanity to inaugurate. The abiding 
influences which honor God and make his kingdom one of power among 
men are all based in spiritual quality. 

The spirit of Jesus Christ is the dominant force for the present. 
“Without me ye can do nothing.” “Through Christ which strengtheneth” 
the heart, large results are accomplished. His Mountain Sermon is to 
become, more and more, the supreme constitution of mankind. His Golden 
Rule, the moral gauge for measuring spiritual action, shall be laid along- 
side every man’s task. As the church comes to know more fully his mis- 
sion and character, his teachings and work, and the Divinest realm—the 
spirit of man—is fitted for his domination, her conceptions of God will 
be more fully heightened and her realization of moral obligation toward 
man more and more broadened. Then her life will emphasize the thought 
of spiritual power and the utilization of spiritual influence. Then Church- 
ianity will give place to true Christianity; small, bigoted sectarianism 
will be swallowed up in catholicity; cold, clammy ecclesiasticism—the bane 
of present-day progress—will wane more and more, and Christ, the King of 
saints and Lord of life, shall wield the scepter and his power be abun- 
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dantly felt. The standard of theoretical shall become practical ethics, 
taking hold on redeemed manhood for larger moral and spiritual conquest; 
righteousness shall pervade the entire system—personal, domestic, social, 
educational, commercial, national and international—and, beholding the 
fulfillment of his work, he “shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be 


satisfied.” A. W. ABMSTBONG. 
Elliston, Iowa. 


WHY EMBARRASS THE YOUNG MEN? 


In the last number of the Review the veteran Secretary of the New 
Hampshire Conference contends that the change made twenty-six years 
ago in one of the Disciplinary questions asked the young men (§ 151, § 4) 
was not for the better but for the worse, indicating, he thinks, an altered 
view of the experience referred to, and an emphasizing of the human effort 
rather than of the divine gift. He has opened the way for me to say that 
in my judgment the previous question, the third, “Do you expect to be 
made perfect in love in this life?” ought to have been changed at that 
same time, so as to harmonize not only with the implication of the “ear- 
nestly striving” which follows, and of the “going on” which precedes, but 
also with both the theory and practice of our church in these days. As it 
stands at present it does not agree with either, and is only a source of 
needless embarrassment to the young men who are forced to answer it. 
I have not been at the secretary’s table quite so long as my New Hamp- 
shire brother, but for more than twenty years I have looked down into the 
faces of the candidates as they respond to the bishop’s inquiries and have 
seen them struggle hard with this particular one, either qualifying their 
reply, if they were especially conscientious, or satisfying themselves with 
a wholly perfunctory answer, accompanied undoubtedly with some mental 
reservation or private interpretation. I do not believe anything is gained 
by thus embarrassing them and him who puts the question. The latter 
often tries to help himself by explaining it in a sense that can hardly be 
considered quite ingenuous, though it may be ingenious. 

What does the question mean, when taken in the light of its history 
and the well known views of early Methodism? The plain implication is 
that the young man, however much qualified for his work as a minister by 
a complete consecration up to the light so far received, and a fullness of 
love corresponding to this consecration, is not yet “made perfect in love,” 
but must look forward to some consummate work to be wrought in him by 
power divine by and by. The form of the question excludes the thought 
that perfection in the sense of maturity is meant. That would accord ex- 
cellently with questions two and four, but not with question three. The 
phrase, “in this life,” and the verb “made” point conclusively to an ex- 
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perience to be effected instantaneousiy from on high, in response to an act 
of faith on the part of the seexer, whereby all taint of selfishness or de- 
pravity is to be removed from the nature. And it is demanded of the 
candidate that he affirm his expectation of becoming the recipient of such 
a change. 

I hold that this is not a proper question. Why should a man be chal- 
lenged as to his expectations? How can he tell what is likely to come to 
him in this line? What reason has a man for expecting such a definite 
work to be wrought in him? On what does he ground the assurance which 
he expresses? Certainly not on the experience of the mass of the min- 
isters of Methodism who have preceded him. They at least make no pro- 
fession of having received the gift or having been made perfect in love in 
this precise, technical sense. He can hardly ground it on his own super- 
eminent devotedness or surpassing piety or exceptional abilities of any 
kind; for this would not accord with a true humility. Nor can he have it 
on any clear promise of Scripture. He is challenged, at his entrance to the 
Conference, on a speculative, disputed point of doctrine, deriving its whole 
significance from circumstances which have long since passed away, a 
point whereon Methodist ministers never were unanimous, and surely are 
not now. What propriety is there in this? It is not a question of his pur- 
poses or desires. These might well be looked into. He is asked about his 
expectations, he is required to make an estimate of the probabilities in 
the case, which is wholly useless and quite beside the mark, having noth- 
ing to do with his real usefulness or promise of competence for the min- 
istry. He might as well be asked if he expects to see Christ coming in the 
clouds of heaven before he dies. It would have as much, or as little, bear- 
ing on his present or future piety. It smacks of an inquisitional, if not 
impertinent, intrusion into a realm which ought to be kept sacred to the 
freedom of the individual. Will it be for a moment imagined by anyone 
that the young man is less fit for the pastorate if he has no such expecta- 
tion? Yet an affirmative answer is evidently anticipated, and in nearly 
all cases given under stress of the occasion and with a hope to be for- 
given. It is objectionable in every way, and should be cut out. It is 
ambiguous, susceptible of a variety of explanations. Very rarely is full 
stress laid upon the word “perfect” or any careful thought given to what 
it must contain. If “this life” simply has reference to the moment of 
death, as there is some ground for believing, then of what practical use 
is it to inquire concerning it? It is not a suitable test either of the doc- 
trine or of the spirit of the young man. It is unfair. Why should it go on 
offending the ears of successive classes indefinitely? Let it be dropped. 
The proper answer to it would seem to be “I do not know.” And if that is 
the case, why should it continue to be asked? 


Jamaica Plains, Massachusetts. James MupcE. 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


In the Review for March-April is a eulogy and also a critique of Dr. 
Eckman’s article on Thackeray, by Dr. Chaffee. To my mind Dr. Chaffee 
does “overstate the influences of environment” in many of the sentences 
of his article. “First destroy the slum, then convert the people who were 
in it;” as though the gospel could work no reform till material reforma- 
tion had made it possible; again, “I have agreed to be not dogmatic about 
heredity, but what else is there that can resist environment?” again, “You 
can no more get out of a man what is not in him than you can out of an 
oyster what is not in it;” again, “If what a man brings into the world with 
him and what afterward comes into his life do not make him I do not 
know what the other factor or factors may be.” Now it seems to me that 
the history of the Christian Church affords much evidence of a factor 
which cannot fairly be named either heredity or environment. Was it 
either of these that arrested Saul the persecutor, and changed him to Paul 
the apostle? Did he not oppose his environment, control events, and stem 
opposition, as he preached Christ to gainsaying Jew and uncivilized Gentile? 

Is he not to be viewed more as the product of divine grace, as he him- 
self frequently declares, than the product of Jewish blood or Jewish train- 
ing? Again, he carries the gospel of a Saviour to heathen nations, sur- 
rounded with the worst environment conceivable, but simply preaches 
“Christ, and him crucified” as a remedy for their sinful condition. He 
nowhere attempts to improve environment as a step to salvation. He does 
not even found schools, and has no recorded connection as an evangelist 
with a school, except as he turned the school of Tyrannus into a church, 
as many a modern Methodist preacher has done. More, he even sends 
Onesimus back into the dreadful environment of slavery, being confident 
that the help of Christ would be not merely sufficient to keep him in 
Christian purity in these vile surroundings, but to transform an un- 
profitable slave into a helpful “brother beloved.” And is not every martyr 
from the time of Stephen to the times of the Boxer persecution a witness 
to the power of an indwelling Christ to enable the believer to live in 
purity and peace amid the vilest and most unfavorable environment? A 
Taylor preaching in darkest Africa, the jungles of India, or Australian 
bush makes converts to the gospel, by its divine persuasiveness and power, 
who prove themselves able by this new-found assistance to say with the 
apostle, “Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ,” or to realize the fulfillment of the promise, “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee.” Did Christ have the same view of the “influences of environment” 
held by Dr. Chaffee, when he prayed “not that thou shouldest take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil”? 

Owatonna, Minnesota. Henry G. BIvste. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JUDE—CONTINUED 


Tue next example of warning to which Jude directs attention is the 
case of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Verse 7. “Even as Sodom and Gomorrah.” Even as, os, in like manner, 
refers rather to the similarity in the certitude of the punishment. In this 
case, as in the other, punishment followed transgression. Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The reference here is to the inhabitants of these cities. The 
corruption of these cities was well known, as well as their terrible punish- 
ment. Their history was truly a fearful warning. These cities were once 
exceedingly fruitful in abundant blessing of God. Gen. 13. 10: “And Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest 
unto Zoar.” Their destruction is set forth in Gen. 19. 24, 25. The sin of 
Sodom is described in Ezek. 16. 49, 50. That their punishment was the 
result of their sins, and was a miraculous manifestation of the divine 
wrath, is clear from the passage as well as from the tenor of the whole 
history. Into the philosophy of these miracles it is not the purpose of 
exegesis to enter. Dr. Gardiner says, “Their destruction was miraculous. 
Yet as God often employs agency of natural causes to work out his won- 
derful designs, uniting them in unusual combinations or giving them 
efficiency far beyond their ordinary power, so it seems to have been in 
the present instance. ... The primary cause of the overthrow was the 
divine judgment; natural causes were but the instruments of his action. 
It would not have taken place could ten righteous men have been found 
in the city; and had Sodom enjoyed the religious blessings which were 
afterward given to Capernaum it would have remained to this day.” 
“And the cities about them.” These were Admah and Zeboim. These 
cities, which were like Sodom and Gomorrah in their guilt, shared in the 
penalty. It has been remarked that Zoar was one of the guilty cities “but 
was spared at Lot’s entreaty.” “Having in like manner with these.” The 
reference of the words with these is difficult to determine. Alford refers 
it to the angels above mentioned. Again it has been referred to the people 
of Sodom and Gormorrah. Again still to the ungodly men who were being 
discussed. The last seems to me the correct view because it is consonant 
with the immediate context and is in harmony with the thought “Given 
themselves over to fornication and gone after strange flesh.” The latter 
of these two clauses is exegetical of the former. It is concrete for the 
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general: “After strange flesh.” The revisers read in the margin other 
flesh. These are strong terms to express the depth of their degradation, 
including unnatural vices of the lowest sort. 

The remaining clauses of this verse have been variously rendered. 
The revision of 1881 reads: “As an example suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” The margin reads, “As an example of eternal fire, suffering 
punishment.” The former rendering, we think, is to be preferred to the 
latter. The penalty was severe, it was to be permanent. Their sins had 
been awful, and the penalty was in harmony with their deeds and the 
willfulness which caused it. Another view is that the example was eter- 
nal. “They are publicly set forth for an everlasting example (in their 
fiery destruction) of the punishment God sometimes inflicts for sin in this 
world, which is but a faint type of that which he has reserved for the 
next.” These three examples of warning have each a distinct character 
and a separate lesson. In the first, verse 5, we have privileges abused 
and grace rejected. Notwithstanding God’s gracious deliverance they 
forgot his benefits. The second warning, verse 6, is the apostasy of the 
highest of God’s creation, even the angels, and their punishment; and the 
third, verse 7, the fearful example of the moral corruption of whole cities 
which resulted not only in their decadence but in their complete destruc- 
tion. And the selection of these three historical examples indicates the 
care with which the writer has presented his argument. From these Jude 
makes a statement common to them all in verse 7. In verse 8, “Yet in like 
manner these also in their dreamings defile the flesh.” In like manner; 
that is, notwithstanding these fearful examples. The nature of these 
dreamings we can only conjecture. The rendering of the King James 
Version, “these filthy dreamers,” has no foundation in the Greek text. 
The prevalence of that view probably came from the context and from the 
influence of John Calvin. But the word means dreams, mere fancies, 
imaginings, destitute of reality or foundation. “It alludes to the dreamy, 
fdle fancies of false teachers.” It is the dream of the sinner from which 
he must be aroused; it is the fancied security of wicked men in their 
wickedness. 


THE MINISTER AND PUBLIC PRAYER 


Prayer is the privilege and duty of all men. “Men ought always to 
pray and not to faint,” “praying always,” are but specimens to be found 
in God’s Word enjoining this obligation. The examples of prayer men- 
tioned in the Scriptures are numerous, culminating in the typical prayer 
of the universal Church, the Lord’s Prayer. 

It is not the duty of prayer which is the thought of this paper, but 
rather the form and method of prayer in relation to the Christian min- 
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istry. Nor do we consider at this time the position in which prayer should 
be offered, whether by kneeling, or prostration, or standing. It is the 
substance of prayer and the form of its expression of which we write. 
There are two classes of prayers: those that are personal, in which the 
suppliant pours out his personal wants before the Lord in private, and 
those that are general, in which the one who prays is the representative 
of the assembly. The former may not be affected by the form, because they 
are the outpourings of the heart which opens its deepest longings to the 
ever-present God, whose compassion fails not and whose ear is ever open 
to his people’s cry. Here with the simplicity of the child in the presence 
of a father form is forgotten, language is unthought of, the heart speaks 
“with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

Public prayers, however, especially those of the minister in the pulpit, 
have a significance as to logical form and also as to substance. They 
regard the preacher before God as the representative of his people. The 
minister expresses here not so much his private petitions as the universal 
longings of the people committed to his care. In ritualistic churches, 
where the prayers are read, the prayers are before the eye of the preacher 
and people, and the repetition of the same prayers at every service, except 
on special occasions, for which formal prayers also are directed by the 
church, is not only expected but desired. The minister who employs ex- 
temporaneous prayer finds it difficult to preserve varieties of expression in 
harmony with the general form of his prayers. The repetition of the 
same prayers Sabbath after Sabbath is not regarded with favor when 
extemporaneous prayers are expected. Both these methods have their 
advantages, but the freedom of the latter, which enables the minister to 
pray for things in the thoughts and hearts of his people at the time, and 
which are often peculiar to them, gives the extemporaneous utterance a 
decided advantage. 

A study of the prayers of the ministers of to-day reveals some interest- 
ing facts. There is a tendency to the use of topical prayers. The preacher 
has consciously or unconsciously selected a subject which he especially 
emphasizes before the Lord. It may be the Fatherhood of God, and he 
proceeds to weave around this idea the needs and aspirations of the con- 
gregation. The topic of his opening prayer may grow out of the subject 
of his discourse which is to follow, and thus his soul is filled with that 
particular aspect of his people’s relation to God which absorbs his mind. 
This adds to the fervency of the appeal. This method of prayer combines 
unity with diversity and should not be discouraged. 

Another method is the elaboration of particular subjects in the form 
of soliloquy, so that the minister becomes rapt in self-introspection, 
in which his thought goes out as if he were speaking to himself rather 
than to the Lord. It becomes an unconscious disquisition composed of 
argument and entreaty, without direct appeal, expressing rather the fervor 
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of the soul than the desire of the mind and heart. It may be considered 
the communion of the soul with God and inspires in those who join in 
the prayer, as well as in the one who prays, a profound spirit of devotion, 
a pouring out of the soul. Of course this prayer includes supplication as 
well, with the highest form of reverence. 

The form of prayer, however, which best represents the model for the 
minister includes four things: adoration, gratitude, intercession, petition. 
The soul comes into the presence of its Lord with adoration of God’s great 
glory and of his boundless goodness. The psalmist utters it when he says, 
“O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth.” It is the 
opening of the soul before God in reverence and affection. It is the soul 
bowing in humble prostration at the feet of its Lord. This naturally would 
be followed by the expression of gratitude to God. The greatness and 
glory of God bring the soul to a consciousness of blessings received from 
him. The suppliant thinks of the manifold mercies of his God. This 
leads to an expression ef his own needs and the needs of his people, and 
so the heart opens itself in appeal to the All-Father for those things which 
at that time express all the deepest aspirations of his people. These, how- 
ever, may be molded by the other forms of prayer which have been sug- 
gested, and thus he will avoid stereotyped forms and at the same time 
furnish fitting variety. The preparation for this important part of the 
minister’s Sabbath service must not be overlooked. It must be assumed 
that he is in the habit of prayer. He who prays much will pray best, both 
in matter and form. The gift of prayer grows with its exercise. Who- 
ever is often on his knees before God will get language and thought and 
form well-nigh unconsciously. Further, ministers should study frequently 
the great prayers of God’s people. The prayers of the Scriptures are 
worthy of analysis and study. There is the great prayer of Solomon at 
the dedication of the temple, and other prayers scattered throughout 
God’s Word. The minister should also avail himself of the books on 
prayer. He should further become acquainted with the prayers of the 
ancient Church, which are rich in suggestiveness. Their language and 
form should enter into his mind and become a part of his life. The late 
Rev. Daniel P. Kidder, D.D., prepared a book entitled Helps to Prayer, 
which had an extended circulation and is well worthy of a place in the 
minister’s library. Other books might be mentioned but this will suffice. 
The purpose of this paper will be answered if the young preacher will 
learn how important is the subject of prayer in the Christian service, and 
how necessary is the preparation of the heart and mind for this holy com- 
munion with God in behalf of his people. 
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ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PRINCETON EXPEDITION TO SYRIA. 


THE attention of our readers has been called already to the excellent 
work done by the American Archeological expedition to Syria in 1899- 
1900. So satisfied were the promoters of that expedition with its success 
that four years later a second one was sent out, this time, however, under 
the direct auspices of Princeton University. Fortunately two of the three 
gentlemen at the head of both enterprises were the same, thus the danger 
of duplicating the work was reduced to a minimum. As much of the 
ground had already been covered by the first expedition the second one 
was enabled to devote careful study to the more important places, where 
further information was desirable, as well as to minor sites, which for 
lack of time, or otherwise, had not received proper attention at the hand 
of the former expedition. 

A preliminary report of the work done has been published by Mr. 
Howard Crosby Butler and Dr. Enno Littmann, members of the expedition, 
in a recent number of the American Journal of Archzology. The report is 
full, instructive and interesting, a sufficient guarantee fhat when the work 
of the Princeton expedition, with its photographs, maps, plans, drawings 
and inscriptions, is published in full, as it is to be, much information 
regarding central Syria and its antiquities will be given to the student 
of ancient history and archeology. From this preliminary report we 
gather that scientific exploration was done not only in places already 
explored, but also in several important places hitherto comparatively 
unknown. Old ruins were carefully measured and photographed. Thou- 
sands of inscriptions in several languages were carefully copied, squeezes 
of a goodly number were secured. Plaster casts of the latter have been 
prepared, so that they may be thoroughly studied and examined at leisure. 

The expedition started from Jerusalem in October, 1904, crossed the 
Jordan, with Bosra as its objective point, where many new and interesting 
discoveries were made. On the way to this old Idumzan capital a halt 
was made at three points of importance: ‘Arak-il-Emir, ‘Amman, and 
Djerash. Notwithstanding the fact that the first of these three places has 
the extensive ruins known as the palace of Hyrcanus, “which vies with 
Ba‘albek in the colossal dimensions of the blocks of stone used in its con- 
struction,” yet but one single inscription was found here. We refer to the 
one in the Hebrew language known to students of Syrian archeology for 
some time: It reads jnp, It is, indeed, a matter of regret that Palestine 
and Syria are so poor in Hebrew inscriptions. Nothing of great importance 
was brought to light at either ‘Amman or Djerash, though several ruins in 
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the former were photographed and measured. Fourteen days were allotted 
to Bosra, thus ample time was given for a thorough study of this old city; 
though Bosra has at various times yielded a great number of inscriptions 
in several languages, nevertheless this expedition succeeded in finding 
quite a number of Bostrian inscriptions never before published. In addi- 
tion to these must be mentioned a considerable number of copper coins, 
“struck in Bosra, during the Nabatezan and Roman periods.” 

The next place of importance visited by the expedition was Si, where 
a sojourn of ten days was made. It is to be regretted that the ruins at Si, 
like those of many an ancient site, are fast disappearing. The stones, with 
whatever inscriptions they may possess, are being constantly carted away 
for the construction of new buildings in the neighboring country and 
villages. Mr. Butler in calling attention to this fact says: “Great havoc 
has been made since 1900, a little more despoliation and the ruins at St 
will be wholly unintelligible.” Having spent some little time at Tarba, the 
expedition proceeded south to Salchad, a place with its surrounding coun- 
try abounding in important ruins which rewarded the exporers with not 
a few new inscriptions. Umm idj-Djimal, “the largest and best preserved 
of all the ancient cities in this region,” must have been a very important 
place in the early centuries of our era; for though in ruins it still shows a 
very large castle, fifteen churches and a number of imposing edifices, public 
and private, all in a remarkable state of perfection. The style of domestic 
architecture, many of the houses being three or four stories high, with 
fancy plastering and stucco work, and having what might be termed 
“modern improvements,” bears testimony to the elegance and advanced 
civilization of this old Idumean city. This is the more wonderful when 
we remember that it was a border town on the edge of the great desert. 
Here, too, photographs galore were taken, and no less than four hundred 
inscriptions, mostly in Greek, with a small sprinkling of Nabatzan and 
Safaitic, were copied. 

As already stated the expedition did not limit its work to the larger 
sites exclusively, but traveled with wide-open eyes, not neglecting the coun- 
try and smaller ruins around and between the important towns. Mr. 
Butler, summarizing the work in the Hauran up to March 1, 1904, says: 
“The results of some twenty weeks’ work in this part of Syria include, (1) 
much valuable data for the completion of the general map of the country, 
and plans of two cities and two temple precincts; (2) copies of several 
hundred inscriptions in five languages; (3) measured plans with detailed 
drawings of fifteen temples, forty-four churches, four palaces, five baths, 
three monumental arches, four Roman fortresses, two bridges, seven 
mosques and a large number of tombs and private residences, with photo- 
graphs of all.” The expedition having finished its work in the Hauran and 
Ledja proceeded to Damascus, where a short rest was taken in the early 
part of March. As it was no part of their plan to make any investigation 
in this ancient capital, they went north to the basalt country between 
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Selemiyeh and Aleppo, where von Oppenheim and others had already done 
some successful work. Here twenty ruins were subjected to a careful 
study. Unfortunately for the archeologist and the collector of inscriptions 
this region is very fertile, consequently somewhat densely inhabited, which 
accounts for the scarcity of inscribed objects, because the old ruins have 
been torn down and demolished in order to secure materials for the erec- 
tion of modern houses. Nevertheless above one hundred Greek inscriptions 
and quite a number of Syriac were discovered. Then again, we must take 
into consideration the unsubstantial character of the architecture in the 
Ala plateau in order to understand the desolation of its sites, which 
contrast very unfavorably with the magnificent ruins called Kasr Ibu 
Wardan—not a city, but three imposing structures, consisting of a beau- 
tiful domed church, a magnificent palace, and a large barrack, all three 
built of the same materials: brick of excellent quality, white limestone, 
basalt, and various colored marble. The portal of the palace bears the 
date 564 A.D. Similar style of architecture was found at il-Andarin. This 
is especially true of the great barrack, which was almost an exact counter- 
part of that at Kasr Ibu Wardan. This place must have been a religious 
center, for no less than ten churches—one or two very large—are clearly 
distinguishable among the ruins. Another place explored was Kerr&tin, 
though not as large as il-Andarin yet in a much better state of preserva- 
tion. These ruins are characterized by a very large number of dated 
objects. No less than nineteen of the thirty-three Greek inscriptions are 
dated, the majority of them being of the fifth century of our era. The 
“earliest dated church yet discovered in Syria, if not the earliest church in 
the world, is at Fafirtin; it is dated 372 A.D.” Alas, what a complete devas- 
tation was visited upon the Christian churches of Syria by the Moslem 
hordes! And yet notwithstanding this devastation, as well as the ravages 
of time, it is remarkable how well preserved some of these venerable old 
ruins are, at least as far as the stonework is concerned. Many of the 
columns and arches are still intact. Of the fourteen chapels—that is, 
church buildings without interior arches—nine are in perfect condition but 
for their wooden roofs. At least four structures converted from heathen 
temples into Christian churches were- found by this expedition in the plain 
of Sermeda. 

As the ruins explored represent different civilizations it is but natural 
that inscriptions should be found in several languages, and dating from 
different centuries. The languages represented are: Hebrew (one only), 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, Nabatean, Safaitic and Arabic. The last named 
language, of course, representing the latest ruins. By far the greater num- 
ber of inscriptions found in the Hauran, examined and copied by this expe- 
dition, are in Greek; no less than 1,200 were found in this language. It is 
needless to add that a large proportion of these inscriptions in the several 
languages have been known and published before. As to their contents, 
they embrace a variety of subjects. A goodly number are epitaphs, or 
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funerary in their nature. Many have reference to buildings and govern- 
ment works of different kinds. Not a few pertain to religion, such as the 
management of the temples, their revenues and sacrifices, as well as the 
names of the deities therein worshiped. In style “most of them are incised, 
a few in relief, three painted.” The workmanship varies greatly,from crude 
scratches to artistic well-executed lettering. The funerary inscriptions are 
usually very brief—the age and name of the departed. But, brief as they 
are, they are, nevertheless, valuable from a linguistic point of view. This 
is especially true of the Arabic names written in Greek letters. The vowels 
in the Greek inscriptions furnish the key for the proper pronunciation of 
Arabic names written without vowels. A curious fact, pointed out by Dr. 
Littmann, in connection with these funerary inscriptions is that the tomb- 
stones of men are severely plain and square at the top, while those for 
women are more or less ornamented and rounded at the top. Only forty-five 
Latin inscriptions were copied. Of these twenty-three were found at 
Bosra, and nearly all were known before. In contents they differ but little 
from those in Greek. The most important of the inedite is one found at 
Kosér il-Hallabat, about nine hours southwest of Bosra, recording the 
building of a castellum novum under Antoninus Pius, by the soldiers under 
the imperial legate, Phirnius Iulianus. Of the Semitic inscriptions copied 
the greater number by far, 1,295 in all, are Safaitic, from the Harrah 
district south of Bosra. This large number must necessarily prove of 
much aid in the study of this ancient dialect spoken by the northern Arabs 
in the early part of our era. 

The Arabic inscriptions copied number 138, only one of these being 
pre-Islamic Christian Arabic. This was found “in the spring of a church 
arch at Umm idj-Djimal.” So far it has defied translation. Indeed the 
characters themselves are very difficult. The Nabatean inscriptions 
examined were 105. Of these twenty-three were found at Bosra and thirty- 
one at Umm idj-Djimal. Many of these being funerary in character furnish 
us with a large number of Nabatwzan proper names. Some of them are 
compounds; one of the compound parts being the name of some deity. This 
is characteristic of all the Semitic proper names. Several of the inscrip- 
tions contain the name of some god. Nearly one third of the sixty-five Syrian 
inscriptions copied are dated, ranging from 433 A.D. to 791 A. D. Most of 
them were found on religious edifices, such as churches or convents. There 
were also discovered a number of graffiti with names of celebrated persons. 
One of them, deserving a special mention, reads: “Saint Simon, Holy One.” 
Dr. Littmann, speaking of this graffito, says: “This is, as far as I know, 
the only case in which the famous pillar saint is mentioned on stone.” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 

Erich Bischoff. Gradually it is coming to be recognized that in order 

to understand Jesus’s teachings it is necessary to have a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish literature of his time. Bischoff is an exponent 
of that idea. He has recently written a book entitled Jesus und die Rab- 
biner. Jesu Bergpredigt und “Himmelreich” in ihrer Unabhingigkeit 
vom Rabbinismus dargestellt (Jesus and the Rabbis. The Sermon on the 
Mount and the “Kingdom of Heaven” of Jesus set forth in their Independ- 
ence of Rabbinism). Leipzig, J. C. Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung, 1905. In 
this book he takes up two striking factors in the teaching of Jesus, the 
Kingdom of God and the Sermon on the Mount, and examines them in the 
light of the Rabbinical literature. Both in the sermon and in his teaching 
concerning the kingdom of heaven Bischoff finds Jesus original. He bases 
this deduction upon the fact that, so far as the Sermon on the Mount is 
concerned, in all the portions of it that have Rabbinic parallels the Rab- 
binic literature containing those parallels is later than the time of Jesus. 
This, of course, clearly shows that Jesus did not get either the ideas or the 
forms of expression from the Rabbinic literature. But it by no means 
proves that Jesus was original. It is entirely possible that in all these 
cases the ideas, and even the forms of expression, were current in the 
spoken utterances of thoughtful men and that Jesus and the Rabbis both 
took these up into their teachings, Jesus a little earlier than the Rabbis. 
So far as expression is concerned this is undoubtedly the case for the 
kingdom of heaven. John the Baptist preceded Jesus in teaching concern- 
ing the kingdom. He was in no sense dependent upon Jesus for his 
language or thought. On the other hand it is not original with John; 
both John and Jesus found the idea and the expression current when 
they began their ministry. Both varied somewhat from the current con- 
ception of the kingdom, Jesus more than John. The originality of Jesus 
in reference to the kingdom is beyond doubt, but it does not consist in the 
first introduction either of the idea or the expression. It may well be that 
Jesus originated some of the expressions used by him in his teachings; 
and it may be that in some points the entire idea was first introduced by 
him. But the originality of Jesus is not dependent upon the demonstra- 
tion of these propositions. ‘The question is whether Jesus filled the ex- 
pressions with a new and infinitely richer content, and whether on any 
subject he touched he reached the abiding substance. There is no doubt 
that Jesus did do these things. Others before and contemporary with 
him had thought of God as Father, but no one had made the two ideas, 
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Father and God, identical till Jesus did it. The idea of love as an ethical 
requirement was not unknown before Jesus, but he was the first to make 
it the basis and content of all religion’: and all morals. Having said so 
much it must be now admitted that Bischoff has completely shown the 
futility of the charge so often made by Jews that Jesus was a borrower 
from Judaism. So far as the evidence goes the Rabbis borrowed from 
Jesus, if there was any borrowing between them. From another stand- 
point, however, it would not be curious if the Jews were right in their 
contention. By some means the world has had to search for the gems in 
the teachings of the Rabbis, while in the case of Jesus these gems con- 
stitute the bulk of what he said, and they create enthusiasm wherever 
they are read, and they are read by people of all kindreds and tongues. 
The attempt to place the Rabbis on a pedestal as lofty as that occupied by 
Jesus is utterly futile. 
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Arnold Meyer. The resurrection of Jesus is the theme of more mono- 
graphs than are devoted to any other fact in our Lord’s history. And, 
while there is still an immense amount of skepticism relative to it, it is 
coming to be conceded more and more that the report of the resurrection 
as given in our gospels is no cunningly devised fable. Among the most 
recent scholars to treat this theme is Meyer. This he has done in a book 
of 368 pages, published in 1905, entitled Die Auferstehung Christi. Die 
Berichte iiber Auferstehung, Himmelfahrt und Pfingsten, ihre Entstehung, 
ihr geschichtlicher Hintergrund und ihre religiise Bedeutung (The Res- 
urrection of Christ. The Reports concerning the Resurrection, the Ascen- 
sion and Pentecost, their Origin, their historical Background, and their 
religious Significance). Tiibingen, J.C. B. Mohr. The principal sources 
for a knowledge of the resurrection are, of course, the four gospels, though 
Paul is given a prominent place. Mark’s gospel presupposes an ending 
similar to that of Matthew. In fact Matthew simply enlarges and remodels 
the earlier material common to himself and Mark. Luke had access to a 
source of information earlier, probably, than our Mark, containing among 
other things an account of the appearance to Peter and the incident on 
the Emmaus road, but only in its main outlines. Still another old source 
was known to Luke and used by him in the introduction to the Acts. The 
fourth gospel follows Luke in the main, so that Meyer assiciates the first 
and second gospels together in one group, and the third and fourth in 
another. He thinks that it is impossible to harmonize these various ac- 
counts without the use of methods highly objectionable. However, he 
thinks it possible to get the facts as they occurred. So he holds to an 
appearance of Jesus to Peter, James, Paul, the Twelve, and to the five 
hundred referred to by Paul. The gospels, however, bear witness to but 
one real appearance of Jesus, and that was to the Twelve. At this time 
Jesus said to his disciples all he cared to say: he gave them the command 
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to disciple all nations. Out of these facts arose in due time the variations 
as reported in the four gospels. Meyer has a pretty hard struggle to make 
the resurrection of Jesus mean anything, since he denies the bodily resur- 
rection. He is obliged to resort to an extensive history of religious visions 
and an elaborate discussion of the significance of such visions. On the one 
side he has no doubt of the resurrection appearances and on the other he 
regards them as purely subjective. Nevertheless he thinks that through 
them Jesus powerfully impressed his disciples and prepared them for their 
tasks. The only advantage Meyer has over scores of others who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the same subject and along similar lines is that he 
has taken a somewhat wider range. But all of them are essentially weak. 
The belief of the early Christians was not merely that he had appeared to 
them, but that he was risen from the dead. They were not wholly unac- 
quainted with visions. They knew what it was to “see in a vision.” But 
they spoke of this in quite different terms. They did not say that they 
saw him in a vision; but that he had appeared to them so frequently and 
with such attending circumstances as to prove to them that it was Jesus 
himself, not some phantom. There is nowhere the slighest hint that the 
whole experience was subjective without a corresponding objective reality. 
Even Paul’s experience on the Damascus road, while not exactly analogous 
to that described as known to the primitive disciples, was not thought of 
by him as strictly subjective. It had its objective cause. Besides, the 
vision included the seeing of a person, the hearing of his voice and the 
recognition of his sayings. It is necessary, if we are to hold on to the 
record at all, to let it speak for itself, not to read into it what it does not say. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Der Antisemitismus des Altertums in seiner Entstehung und 
Entwickelung (Early Antisemitism in its Origin and Development). By 
Felix Stiihelin. Basel, C. F. Lendorff, 1905. In these days of antagonism 
to the advancement of the Jewish people it is interesting to learn how 
early in the history of the world it first manifested itself. Unfortunately, 
Stihelin has not treated the subject quite sufficiently at length to give us 
a complete portraiture of the relation of Jews and Romans, but according 
to him the Greeks did not form an unfavorable opinion of the Jews when 
the two peoples first became acquainted. Rather did they pay them due 
. respect as “Syrian philosophers,’ owing to their doctrine concerning God. 
In this Stiihelin certainly is correct, if we may judge from the “treaties” 
professedly entered into between the Jews and the Greeks, and the Jews 
and the Romans. Manetho is the earliest witness for Antisemitism; its 
locality was Egypt, and the time was the period subsequent to the con- 
siderable emigration of Jews to the cities of that country. This feeling of 
enmity toward the Jews was nourished by the developments attending the 
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acts of Antiochus Epiphanes. The Jews were in danger of losing their 
religious identity as a result of contact with Greek thought and culture. 
Just at this time, however, came the aggressions of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
These called forth a reaction which saved the Jewish religion from ex- 
tinction, but which resulted also in such exclusiveness and bigotry as 
elicited the ridicule, if not the contempt, of the heathen world. From this 
time on the hatred of the Jews grew and spread. All sorts of stories con- 
cerning the history and customs of the Jews were put into circulation, and 
these were taken up as true and reported as such even by the more thought- 
ful writers. At length the officials of various cities began to deprive the 
Jews of the rights granted them in the days when they enjoyed more of the 
public favor, and the populace seized every opportunity to do violence to 
their victims. The conclusion is that Christianity had not the slightest 
part in the origin of the Antisemitic spirit. This conclusion is no doubt 
justified. But this does not excuse Christians who have taken part in per- 
secuting them. Stiihelin’s book is by no means a complete treatise on the 
subject. It omits all consideration of those peculiarities of the Jews which 
make them socially obnoxious almost wherever they go. It does no justice 
to the fact that in the relations between the Jews and the Christians in the 
early centuries of Christianity the Jews were the aggressors. Of course no 
one would say that these facts excuse the rough and often inhuman treat- 
ment the Jews have received at the hands of Christians; but they do ac- 
count for the prejudice that exists, and thus they explain the persecutions. 
There is a sense in which the sins of the fathers among the Jews are being 
visited upon their children. The Jews of the present day are not respon- 
sible for what their ancestors did; but the obnoxious social characteristics 
of the Jewish people should be lopped off, and if they were lopped off there 
would be little else to perpetuate the animosity with which they are con- 
templated by almost all who know them. If someone who has the confi- 
dence of the Jews could teach them humility and train them to unselfish- 
ness in all their relations with their fellow men he would do them the 
greatest favor imaginable. But it is just those Christian virtues which 
they lack, and which they reject in rejecting Christ. Perhaps no Christian 
has these virtues in perfection; but the Jews do not even strive toward 
the Christian ideal. 


Die Bibelfrage in der Gegenwart. Funf Vortrage von D. 
Klostermann, D. Lepsius, D. Haussleiter, D. Muller-Erlangen, D. 
Lutgert (the Question of the Bible in the Present Day. Five Lectures 
by Drs. Klostermann, Lepsius, Haussleiter, Miiller of Erlangen, and 
Liitgert). Berlin, F. Zillessen, 1905. These lectures were delivered in 
Berlin in the autumn of 1904 with the purpose of showing that there is no 
reason for turning away from the Bible. They differ considerably in merit, 
but all were delivered by men who in Germany rank as conservatives, 
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though in this country they would be characterized by a certain class as 
infidels, atheists, and the like. The first lecture deals with the trustworthi- 
ness of the Old Testament records. Dr. Klostermann holds that the errors 
in the records arise not alone from incorrect transcription, but also from 
deliberate additions and omissions in the text. In the prophetic and 
poetical and in the historical] books the great matter was not literal reality 
with the writers, but the religious benefit of men. Nevertheless we are 
not to assume that the writers invented what they wrote. They wrote 
what they believed—on what to them was trustworthy authority—but they 
wrote for the sake of religious edification. Dr. Lepsius treats the theme, 
“Is the Old Testament Mythology or Revelation?” He assumes from the 
start that mythology cannot be a vehicle for revelation, and that if it is the 
one it is not the other. Nevertheless he says that “the Bible is not a book 
that fell from heaven for man’s use; it is not infallible, nor were the 
writers of the Bible infallible. James and Paul contradict each other; the 
author of Ecclesiastes was an arch pessimist.” He seems willing to admit 
this in general, but is very severe on the critics who go into particulars. 
The subject treated by Haussleiter is whether the apostolic writers cor- 
rectly understood the person and work of Christ. This is answered in the 
negative by a considerable number of critics of the present day. The ma- 
jority, however, hold that we have on the whole a correct portraiture of 
Christ in the gospels. Haussleiter admits that there is a gradation of con- 
ceptions of Christ according to the distance the writers were from the 
scenes of Christ’s ministry, but he denies that these gradations are ma- 
terially contradictory or exclusive. Allowing the Fourth Gospel to stand 
he thinks we secure a practically correct conception of Christ as he really 
was. In this judgment he is undoubtedly justified. Dr. Miiller discusses the 
question whether the collection of biblical books is God’s or man’s work. He 
claims that, judged by their efforts, we must regard the books as God’s work. 
Yet he says that this is true of the Bible only as a whole. Itis to his mind 
doubtful whether the impression made by the Bible would be materially 
affected if the Song of Solomon, Esther, the epistle of Jude, and the second 
and third epistles of John were not in the collection. It is, he points out, 
a fact that the Church of the fourth century was the first to determine the 
limits of the New Testament canon, and we have the same right to claim 
to be led by the Spirit that they had, and are not obliged to accept their 
judgment as final. Dr. Liitgert considers the question whether we must 
maintain the doctrine of a divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
Liitgert firmly believes that the Scriptures are humanly conditioned, but 
he also believes that through these Scriptures God speaks to us. The 
inference to be drawn from this fact is that God’s Spirit gave us the Scrip- 
tures, since he could not well speak to us through them if he had not 
spoken himself into them. Many different ideas are found in these lectures, 
but in all there is confidence in the divine value of the Scriptures. 
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RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Theological Students in German Universities. The following 
table is highly interesting to observers of theological problems: 


Whole No. of Theological 


Universities Students students 
Berlin. . : Ca re oe 6,279 248 
Bonn ‘ Ls “ays 3,029 89 
Breslau ; tit dice 1,906 64 
Erlangen Sax hay til eo 924 148 
Giessen id oudoue tes aduheut ud : 1,078 72 
Gottingen ‘ : atime aint 1,779 113 
Greifswald ‘ ‘ Ws a agit 786 82 
Halle Be re Pa Pg ae rR op 1,903 318 
Heidelberg. cen eee ee 1,783 67 

Ne, a ES Pfr Ee a gg ee ES 1,164 49 
De Bc Le ol uve henna tances ete 1,028 33 
NEG » sec pnncnendaltsccnswessievees 1,008 68 
ae 3,855 305 
SS ee ae ee 1,585 177 
EE EE ee ane eee 664 57 
ERS RES EE ees, oh ers re 1,446 67 
cn cqdkbeithadennee abeseascnusn 1,661 330 


Among these there is one woman (at Heidelberg). None but evan- 
gelical (Protestant) students are recorded. It is noticeable that although 
Berlin has more than twice as many students as any other university 
except Leipzig there are fewer theological students than at Halle, Leipzig, 
or Tiibingen, the last of which, though far less celebrated, has the largest 
number of theologues. The fact that in all the universities there is a 
total of 2,287 students of theology suggests that there is no immediate 
danger of a shortage in the ministerial supply. 


A New Departure for Social Democracy. The doctrine of social 
democracy in Germany has been that religion is a private concern, mean- 
ing thereby that the Social Democrat should abstain from participation 
in church affairs. A new order of things has recently developed. Experi- 
ence shows that various important interests of civil and political life are 
injured for those who legally announce their purpose to withdraw from 
the state church. Besides, it is now seen that religious instruction in the 
public schools, while unsatisfactory in many ways, does recognize the 
acknowledged religious element in man and should not be altogether 
omitted, and that if the public schools omit such instruction it will be con- 
ducted too exclusively by the clergy. So that if it must be imparted it is 
better that the public schools should impart it. The result seems to be 
favorable for a more general participation of the Social Democrats in 
ecclesiastical and religious affairs. 











Methodist Review 


GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 





Dr. Joun TELFoRD, the new editor of The London Quarterly Review, 
writes entertainingly in the April number about Holman Hunt and his 
Art, bringing to view necessarily the personnel and work of the famous 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Principal Peter T. Forsythe says that no 
Protestant artist has ever done for Christianity what Holman Hunt has 
done. Our interest is especially in Hunt’s religious paintings. One of his 
best known pictures is “Christ at the Door.” When he was working at 
the first design of it Millais, who excelled Hunt in the technique of his 
art, came and looked to see what his brother artist was doing. Hunt 
said to Millais in explanation: “There is a text in Revelation, ‘Behold, I 
stand at the door, and knock.’ Nothing is said about the night, but I wish 
to accentuate the point of its meaning by making it the time of darkness, 
and that brings us to the need of the lantern in Christ’s hand, he being 
the bearer of the light to the sinner within, if he will awaken. I shall 
have a door choked up with weeds, to show that it has not been opened 
for a long time, and in the background there will be an orchard.” “What 
a noble subject!” cried Millais. He proposed to paint a companion design 
of the sinner with the door opened, falling at Christ’s feet. Hunt saved 
himself from this dangerous rivalry by pointing out that the uncertainty 
as to whether the being within would respond was one of the strong attrac- 
tions of his design. Another of Holman Hunt’s celebrated pictures of 
Christ is “The Light of the World.” Of this Dr. Telford says: “In this 
study at Chelsea Hunt availed himself of moonlight nights for finishing 
this picture. One day he was riding on a *bus. The driver spoke with 
amusement of Carlyle, of his staid aspect, his broad-brimmed hat, and 
his slow gait; he added, he had been told ‘as how he got his living by 
teaching people to write.’ ‘But I'll show you another queer cove if you’re 
coming round the corner,’ he went on. ‘You can see him well from the 
*bus; he is in the first floor, and seemingly is a-drawing of somethink. 
He does not go to bed like other folks, but stays long after the last "bus 
has come in; and, as the perlice tells us, when the clock strikes four, out 
goes the gas, down comes the gemman, opens the street door, runs down 
Cheyne Walk as hard as he can pelt, and when he gets to the end he turns 
and runs back again, opens his door, goes in, and nobody sees 
no more of him.” When they reached Holman Hunt’s house 
it was in darkness. ‘Ah!’ said the driver to Hunt, whom he did 
not recognize, ‘it is unlucky; this ain’t one o’ his nights.’ The face of 
Christ as The Light of the World taxed the painter’s powers to the 
uttermost. He modeled a head, and got friends to sit whose features 
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promised any help. The gravity and sweetness of Christina Rosseti’s 
expression attracted him, and she gave him some sittings for this purpose. 
Thomas Carlyle expressed his views of the picture with his usual frank- 
ness. ‘You call that thing, I ween, a picture of Jesus Christ. It is a poor 
misshaped presentation of the noblest, the brotherliest, and the most 
heroic-minded Being that ever walked God’s earth. Do you suppose that 
Jesus ever walked about bedizened in priestly robes and a crown, and 
with yon jewels on his breast, and a gilt aureole round his head? Ne’er 
crown nor pontifical robe did the world e’er give to such as he.’ Carlyle 
said he had a screen at home on which he had put the best portraits he 
could find of ‘all the men that ever were on earth who have helped to 
make us something better than wild beasts of rapine and havoc; but that 
grandest of all beings, that Jesus of heavenly omens, I have no means 
whatever of raising up to my sight with any accredited form.’ After a 
long breath, he added, ‘I am only a poor man, but I can say in serious 
truth that I'd thankfully give one third of all the little store of money 
saved for my wife and old age, for a veritable contemporary representation 
of Jesus Christ, showing him as he walked about while he was trying with 
his ever-invincible soul to break down the obtuse stupidity of the cormo- 
rant-minded, bloated gang who were doing, in desperate contention, their 
utmost to make the world go devilward with themselves. Holman Hunt 
had now found his sphere. The spiritual passion which first expressed 
itself in ‘The Light of the World’ lifted his whole art into a nobler realm. 
In obedience to these new impulses, he determined to visit the scene of 
our Lord’s life and ministry. Lessons at school from the New Testament 
had first aroused a wish to visit Palestine, and throughout his youth ‘the 
doings of that Divine Master in Syria never ceased to claim’ his homage. 
It became his ambition ‘to make more tangible Jesus Christ’s history and 
teaching.” Mr. Ruskin says ‘the story of the New Testament, when once 
his mind entirely fastened on it, became to Holman Hunt what it was to 
an old Puritan, or an old Catholic of true blood—not merely a Reality, not 
merely the greatest of Realities, but the only Reality.’ Henceforth his 
chief aim was to interpret and expound those verities.” When Holman 
Hunt visited Tennyson, the poet complained that he had lost the respect 
of his page-boy by attempting to treat him like a fellow being, offering to 
lend him books and similar little kindnesses. Tennyson said: “This boy 
has the bitterness of the Saxon. He is ready to do his work, black the 
boots or brush the clothes, but he resents the show of kindness as con- 
descension from a Norman master.” The editor tells us of Hunt’s meeting 
with Ruskin in Venice in 1868, and of the delightful account he gives of 
Ruskin’s standing in front of Tintoretto’s painting of the Annunciation 
and reading from one of his own books the description he had written 
years before of this celebrated picture. When Ruskin finished reading he 
said, as he gazed again at the picture, “No, there is no exaggeration or 
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bombast, such as there might have been, in my description; the words are 
all justified; they faithfully characterize the picture. I am content with 
them.” It is said that those were dark days for Ruskin. At various periods 
in his life he was subject to mental darkening, distress, unbalancing, and 
despair, out of which he would emerge into the light of hope and 
faith when health came back to brain and nerves. Doubt and fear, faith- 
lessness and pessimism, are often pathological and due to depressed or 
morbid physical conditions. At the time spoken of, Ruskin had lost his 
faith, and reached the bitter conclusion that there is no Eternal Father 
to whom we can look up; that man has no helper but bimself. Hunt 
reasoned with him, and tried to help him to a happier conclusion. Ten 
years later they met in London, where Ruskin expressed great enthusiasm 
for a certain picture. “One reason,” he said, “I so much value the picture 
we have seen is that it carries emphatic teaching of the immortality of 
the soul.” To his joy, Hunt found that his friend had cast anchor and 
found rest in the faith and hope of a Christian———In the same number 
of The London Quarterly W. Burkitt Dalby writes of Maeterlinck, the 
great Flemish writer, whom he classes as an artist in literature in kinship 
of spirit with Teniers and Van Dyck, artists in painting. He says that 
Maeterlinck is a Christian product and essentially Christian in principle 
and spirit, even while rejecting formal Christianity because he misap- 
prehends it; and that the secret of the peculiar charm and impressiveness 
of his pages is that in them a man’s soul is speaking to us; and that the 
shortcomings of his philosophy and his failure to appreciate the real 
grandeur of the Christian conception of God do not prevent him from being 
fascinated by the divine as manifest in human nature and life. All this 
is set forth in the conclusion of the article, which is as follows: “Maeter- 
linck always touches life sympathetically, whether he finds it in the great 
soul of Marcus Aurelius or amid the squalid poverty of some peasant 
home in Normandy or Flanders. He is always searching for nobleness, 
and is as delighted with it in the patient endurance of the Pierrette of 
Balzac as in the strong soul of Antigone, in the clear ideas of Fénelon or 
Pascal as in the spiritual enthusiasm of Joan of Are. The great destinies 
of the leaders of mankind thrill him; but the sufferings of historical 
victims like Marie Antoinette and Henrietta of England, the Duc d’Eng- 
hien and Lesurques, touch him. more deeply. The gentle sorrowing grace 
of the Margaret of ‘Faust,’ and the Ophelia of ‘Hamlet,’ moves him; but 
so also does the equanimitas—the last watchword of Antoninus Pius. 
He sees the pity of the pessimism of Schopenhauer, and of the atmos- 
phere of delirium and deceit in which lived Jean Jacques Rousseau; but 
he rejoices that the soul of Jean Paul Richter moved in the midst of 
loyalty and nobility, the center of peace and love, and he glories in the 
intellectual and moral majesty of Plato and Shakespeare and Goethe. His 
spirit is akin to that of Job, and to that of the Prometheus of AUschylus; 
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he is one of the vindicators of humanity—surely in this a follower of the 
great Vindicator!—and could use of himself, with rare appropriateness, 
the oft-quoted words of Terence, Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto. Hence it is that his morality goes so far beyond that of the Stoics, 
and that of their modern representatives; it is not only based upon a great 
conception of the relation of man to the mysteries which surround him, 
it is sympathetic, Christian in tone and spirit. In his morality, Maeter- 
linck is Christian in the twentieth-century sense of the word; he belongs 
to the dispensation of St. John, he stands for the philanthropy of Christ. 
It is true that he in words disclaims lowliness of heart and poverty of 
spirit; but this arises out of his misapprehension of genuine Christianity. 
He thinks that our religion goes out ‘in search of resignation, of mortifica- 
tion, of sacrifice.’ That error is due to his early training, and is one that 
is often fallen into by non-Christian writers in Roman Catholic countries. 
But for real humility of spirit as it is understood in liberal Protestantism, 
it will be found that he has the utmost admiration, and those sacrifices 
which the great occasions of life and duty sometimes demand from us he 
is always ready to applaud, while his works are rich in engaging literary 
presentations of the most ideal modern forms of justice, conscientiousness, 
courage, kindness, and honor. Maeterlinck is essentially the child of his 
age—the child of the actual present. He represents the uprising of the soul 
against materialism, and the large humanity of the day. Even his great 
hero, Marcus Aurelius, moved, he thinks, in a little circle compared with 
that in which the sympathies of modern man revolve. He would not trust 
the destinies of the race with him; neither would he trust them with 
Plato and Aristotle, nor even with Shakespeare and Montesquieu. For he 
has a keen sense of the social injustices which have prevailed even in the 
most enlightened epochs of the past. Lie is the sworn champion of woman- 
hood, holding the Arabian Nights, with all its flowers and its wisdom, to 
be a ‘monument of horror,’ because its women, wise and full of poetic senti- 
ment as they are, are the victims of the abominable injustice of slavery. 
He has no more mercy on the evils of modern life than on the giant wrongs 
of the past; he sees the vulgarity of the passion for wealth and display, 
the treachery to the abiding interests of the race involved in every form 
of insincerity. With him the love that is a passion, and the love that 
is a moral principle, alike possess elements of sanctity and awe, for both 
have their home in ‘the beneficent and generous atmosphere’ in which is 
realized the oneness of mankind. The love which unites the sexes he 
always touches with tenderest imagination, holding that the ‘strange 
recognitions’ and ‘subtle bonds’ which are the accompaniments of a 
genuine marriage take place in the ‘common fatherland’ of the spirit—‘the 
heights whereon our souls repose, and where our destiny fulfills itself in 
silence.’ So, in varying ways, has Maeterlinck expressed for us many of 
the noblest ideals of the age. For him the tyranny of materialism is 
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already a thing of the past. In his works the age looks forward chiefly to 
spiritual triumphs, and the final victory of love and justice in life and 
society. And he is hopeful of that victory, for he is delighted with the 
signs of the times. He is living, he thinks, in a new Renaissance, when 
the things of the soul shall receive their full measure of love and homage. 
And always, as the real Leader of humanity, he seems to see Jesus Christ 
himself; for, though he does not often speak of him—and even when he 
uses of him the language of theology does not speak theologically, but, 
as a mystic, mystically—when he does so speak, it is always to defer to 
his authority as to that of the Head of the forces which make for right- 
eousness, unselfishness, and wisdom. He sees that Christ's death is for 
us; he recognizes that his life and teachings are those of One who, because 
most perfectly and truly human, is in full and uninterrupted correspon- 
dence with those mysterious energies which contain the explanation and 
the soul of all life and being.” The London Quarterly grows in interest 
and brightness-———The denomination which calls itself the Primitive 
Methodist Church stands especially for ecclesiastical democracy, and 
for simplicity of doctrine, a fervent spirituality, and purity of life. 
In all things it emphasizes primitive plainness and simplicity. But to infer 
from this that it is a narrow and unprogressive body would be an injurious 
mistake. For it cherishes intellectual freedom, values ample culture, and 
seeks larger light and broader vision. Evidence of this may be found in 
the scholarly and judicious article in the Hibbert Journal for April on 
“The Laws and Limits of Development in Christian Doctrine,” written by 
Rev. W. Jones-Davies, Principal-elect of the Primitive Methodist College, 
Manchester, England. The term “development” as used in his paper 
means, he says, “progress in the understanding of the Christian revelation 
as embodied in the person of Jesus. He is the source and center of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the touchstone by which it needs to be constantly tested. 
But in the use of the above phrase more is meant than the teaching of 
Jesus; it implies the whole self-revelation of his personality, including his 
teaching, works, gospel, and personal influence. ‘Christ is the gospel, when 
we include in the term redemption as well as teaching and biography.’ 
But while the revelation in Jesus abides unchangeably, there has been 
progress in the understanding of it. Truth is ever bigger than any state- 
ment of it; nature is vaster than the discoveries of science; so Christianity 
is more than doctrine as God is more than the universe. No one age has 
a perfect apprehension of truth; it possesses the ‘present truth’ which 
meets its present needs; but the new times, with new intellectual condi- 
tions, get a fresh apprehension of it, and need a fresh presentation. As 
the discovery of new facts in science—in astronomy, geology, anthropology, 
etc.—necessitates new theories, so new religious facts demand new doctri- 
nal statements. The ‘truth ... in Jesus’ has been gradually unfolded. He 
part by part to men reveals the fullness of his face.’ Each succeeding age 
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gets some fresh glimpse of his person which necessitates a recasting of 
doctrinal forms; a rehabilitation. The Christ of the New Testament is 
presented to us in Oriental dress, as the Christ of succeeding periods has 
been presented in other clothing. But behind all the forms there continues 
the unchanging essence, and it is the task of the theologian to disentangle 
the abiding truth from its accidental embodiment, and to clothe it in gar- 
ments suitable to his time. And each fresh understanding tends to produce 
a new elevation of mind and heart—the very conditions which in turn 
lead on to a still further and clearer discovery. Not that it is a new Christ 
that is discovered, but simply fresh phases of the one personality—a per- 
sonality revealed in the Scripture records, but which is above, superior to, 
and in a sense independent of them; for criticism may prove the records 
fallible, may weaken their authority in parts, and partly dis- 
integrate them, but it cannot destroy the great personality stand- 
ing behind, nor annihilate the fact that ‘Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.’ Now, if the understanding of this 
unique essence of doctrine be continuous, doctrine itself must 
be progressive. It is in religion as in physical life: if the 
organism takes up into itself fresh food, and assimilates it, development 
is an inevitable result. This assertion is one of the fundamental principles 
of Protestantism—a principle which delivers doctrine from the strangling 
noose of a narrow dogmatism. Real development in doctrine can only 
take place in Protestant communities: for Rome, by her own decrees in 
the Council of Trent, forges fetters which make progress in knowledge 
impossible, for those decrees enact that the Scriptures must not be inde- 
pendently studied, and can only be interpreted according to the inflexible 
dogmas of ‘Holy Mother Church.’” This Primitive Methodist Principal 
goes on to say that doctrinal development, in order to be real and histori- 
cal, must fulfill three conditions. First, it must be a genuine advance, a 
true progression, each stage logically connected with those preceding it, 
and each advance fitting in with its environment, and with the religious 
needs of the race. This axiom not only rules out such dogmas as Papal 
Infallibility, but many doctrinal vagaries that have marked Protestant 
history. This principle will prevent mere movement from being taken for 
progress, and retrogression from being mistaken for advancement. Second, 
doctrinal development involves a new statement of truth and the casting 
aside of dead formulae. Doctrine is only the husk of truth; and burying 
the husk does not mean the destruction of truth. Changing the symbol 
does not mean changing the thing symbolized. Yet there are some who 
think it does; who confuse symbol with substance, husk with kernel, and 
formula with doctrine. And doing this has been the cause of many civil 
wars within the camp of faith. But to ciing to dead formule is not only 
useless but dangerous, acting upon the living truth as dead limbs act upon 
a tree. One of the inevitable attendants of progress is the shedding of 
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antiquated forms in which faith had previously clothed itself. Third, 
true and legitimate doctrinal development roots itself firmly in the past, 
making past and present one organic vital continuity. In every advance 
it carries on with it all that is valuable in the past. This axiom is the 
surest and chief touchstone for testing the value and legitimacy of any 
doctrinal change. “Broadly speaking, Protestantism stands this test, for 
there is a vital union between it and the Christian Sources. But this can- 
not be said of Catholicism, for it has a closer relationship with Judaism, 
and with the paganism of the Roman Empire, than with the Church of the 
Gospels and Epistles. The later promulgations of dogma in the Roman 
Church cannot be called legitimate developments, because they bear no 
real relationship to the gospel root. Doctrine, while changing its form, in 
order to be really progressive must retain a vital connection with the 
past.” Principal Jones-Davies notes that doctrinal progress has been 
greatly affected by intellectual movements and philosophic principles work- 
ing outside its own specific realm. He instances that great intellectual 
movement called the Renaissance of Learning, which stirred the whole 
civilized world. By impelling men to a deeper study of the Word of God 
this brought on the Reformation. In a contrary way the empirical philos- 
ophy of Locke and Hume resulted ultimately in restatements of Christian 
truth in fresh form, more convincing to the mind of the time. The imme- 
diate effect of that philosophy was widespread skepticism and moral laxity. 
This condition of things in England called out two distinct efforts, very 
different from each other, to remedy it. One was Bishop Butler’s Analogy, 
which endeavored to reconvince the intellect of the day of the truthfulness 
of religion. The other was the fervid and aggressive evangelism of the 
Wesleys. The Methodist movement greatly affected the theology of the 
time, and was the potent cause of a blessed progress of doctrine. A non- 
Methodist like Dr. Dale says that the decay of Calvinism among Evan- 
gelical Nonconformists has been largely due to the influence of Methodism. 
It is noted also that scientific discovery has had some influence on dog- 
matic views and has led to some modifications of statement and new ways 
of putting everlasting truth. And another molding influence has been the 
powerful personality of elect and gifted spirits who have been able to see 
more deeply and widely than their fellows. Nearly every marked advance 
in doctrine has been associated with some great name—Athanasius, Augus- 
tine, Origen, Luther, Calvin, Wesley. Doctrine also has been and will be 
molded and developed by social conditions and political movements; by 
the study of other religions, by the time-spirit, and by the action of the 
Over-Soul—the surrounding, intersphering, all-comprehending Holy Spirit 
of God. Belief in an ever-present, ali-inspiring, all-controlling Spirit is 
needed to explain, guide, and consummate all other influences, in order to 
a true doctrinal progress. The Holy Ghost was not a first-century influence 
only, but is a Power at work in all subsequent centuries and in their prog- 
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ress of knowledge. “But,” says Dr. Jones-Davies, “while development in 
doctrine is permissible, natural, and necessary there are restrictions which 
such movements must observe, boundaries which they must not transgress. 
The first limitation is that while doctrinal development and progress 
should keep pace with the advancing needs of man, on the other hand it 
must not precede them. Speculative theologians are in danger of forcing 
the pace, while conservative minds are apt to put a drag on the wheels, 
the one jarring and jolting the Church and taking its breath away by going 
too fast, the other distressing it by moving too slowly and trying to pre- 
vent any progress. Expediency and wisdom ask for a judicious blending 
of the two.” A second necessary safeguarding limit to doctrinal develop- 
ment lies in the generic Christian consensus, or in Christian belief 
taken as a whole. Such a consensus is a historical fact, for there are 
certain doctrines which may be called fundamental, which have been and 
are accepted by practically all Christian churches. It is this consensus, 
this collective conviction and consciousness, which takes the place in 
Protestantism of Church authority in Romanism. Respect for this general 
consensus is needed to check the crude individualism that has frequently 
marred the noble ideals of Protestantism. The right of private judgment 
is a great heritage, but it is abused when it is said that individuals are 
to pick out a religion for themselves from the Bible; and liberty becomes 
license when a man says, as George Dawson used to say, “I believe with 
Paul when Paul believes with me.” And lastly, doctrinal development 
must be limited by the spirit of the Christian Scriptures. It is the spirit 
of the Scriptures, rather than their letter, that supplies the true guide, 
and puts the true check upon doctrine, for here, as elsewhere, “the letter 
killeth.” Just as the different parts of the Bible should be judged by the 
spirit of the whole, so separate doctrines should be formulated and adjusted 
by the spirit of the whole truth. If the other method, the proof-text 
method, be adopted, there is at once commenced one of those internecine 
strifes which have been the bane and the shame of church history in 
general, and of theological controversy in particular. Into doctrinal decis- 
ions nothing should be admitted contrary to the Spirit of Christ, and noth- 
ing left out that he either explicitly or implicitly commands. Such sane, 
safeguarded teachings are as good for all Methodists as for the Primitive 
branch. That is why we transcribe them here. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
Introduction to the Old Testament. By JonN EDGAR MCFapyYEN, M. A. (Glas.), B. A. 
(Oxon), Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, Knox College, Toronto. 
8v0, pp. x, 356. New York: A.C. Armstrong and Son. Price, cloth, $1.75. 


The production of books intended to introduce the average reader to 
the mysteries and difficulties of modern biblical criticism goes steadily on, 
and one would be inclined to question the need for so many of them were 
it not that fresh evidence is constantly afforded that there are many still 
who consider the Higher Criticism a definite body of doctrine, instead of 
a long customary method of research which leads to destructive or to 
constructive results according to the spirit in which it is used. Professor 
McFadyen’s book might be regarded as simply a handbook intended to pre- 
pare the serious student to go on to the technical complexities of Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. But in one way it 
is rather more than that. It is a quite independent book written by a man 
who has personally thought his way through the tangled mass of discus- 
sion which now surrounds the question of the age and authorship of the 
Old Testament books. Indeed much of it would be improved if it were 
less independent. It is in many places unwarrantably radical in its con- 
clusions. Indeed Dr. McFadyen is considerably more advanced in his 
views at certain points than is Professor Driver himself. Take for example 
Amos 2. 4, 5, which McFadyen denies to the prophet and Driver accepts 
as authentic; and Hosea 1. 7, and 1. 10, as to which there is the same 
difference of opinion between them. So also in the general attitude 
adopted toward the origin of the books Dr. McFadyen holds the more radi- 
cal position. In some things he represents radical tendencies more fully 
than does Driver. Dr. McFadyen writes in a spirit of reverent and devout 
appreciation of the biblical books, and nowhere with the sort of irritating 
superiority occasionally assumed by some critics. In the discussion of 
‘Deuteronomy he rises to a lofty tone of enthusiasm for this glorious book. 
Thus he says: “Deuteronomy is one of the epoch-making books of the 
‘world. It not only profoundly affected much of the subsequent literature 
‘of the Hebrews, but it left a deep and abiding mark upon Hebrew religion 
‘and through it upon Christianity;” and again, “The book is splendidly 
‘practical, and formed a not unnecessary supplement to the teaching of the 
' prophets. Society needs to have its ideals embodied in suggestions and 
‘commands, and this is done in Deuteronomy;” and still again, “The book 
abounds in profound and memorable statements touching the essence of 
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religion. It answers the question, What doth thy God require of thee? 10. 
12. It reminds the people that man lives not by bread alone, 8. 3. It 
knows that wealth and success tend to beget indifference to religion, 8. 
13, ff., and that chastisement, when it comes, is sent in fatherly love, 8. 5; 
and it presses home upon the sluggish conscience the duty of kindness to 
the downtrodden and destitute, with a sweet and irresistible reasonable- 
ness: ‘Love the sojourner,for yewere sojourners in the land of Egypt,’ ” 10. 
19. A little more of the same sort of enthusiasm for other books of the Bible 
would increase the acceptability of Dr. McFadyen’s book. The argumen- 
tative side of his book may be inferred from the following specimen of 
it: “The negative conclusion is that the book is not, in its present form, 
from the hand of Moses, but is a product, at least several generations 
later, of the settled life of the people. But it is at once asked, Do the 
opening words of the book not commit us expressly to a belief in the 
Mosaic authorship, in spite of the resultant difficulties? Is it not explicitly 
said that these words are his words? The answer to this question lies in 
the literary freedom claimed by all ancient historians. Thucydides, one of 
the most scrupulous historians who ever wrote, states, in an interesting 
passage, the principles on which he composed his speeches (1. 22): ‘As to 
the various speeches made on the eve of the war or in its course, I have 
found it difficult to retain a memory of the precise words which I heard 
spoken; and so it was with those who brought me reports. But I have 
made the persons say what it seemed to me most opportune for them to 
say in view of each situation; at the same time I have adhered as closely 
as possible to the general sense of what was actually said.’ This state- 
ment represents the general practice of the ancient world; the conditions 
of historical veracity were satisfied if the speech represented the spirit of 
the speaker. And this, as we shall see, is eminently true of the book of 
Deuteronomy, which is an eloquent exposition and application of princi- 
ples fundamental to the Mosaic religion. If, on the other hand, it be urged 
that the book contains deliberate assertions that it was written by Moses 
—for example, ‘when Moses had made an end of writing the words of this 
law in a book,’ 31. 24—the reply is inevitable that this very phrase, 
‘all the words of this law,’ is elsewhere used of a body of law so small 
that it can be inscribed upon the memorial stones of the altar to be set up 
on Mount Ebal, 27. 3.” [pp. 52, 53.] The professional student who wishes 
to know what discussions are now going on in critical circles concerning 
the one incomparable, imperishable book—the Bible—may find much 
information in Professor McFadyen’s book, which springs from a heart that 
believes in God and counts his word infinitely precious and supremely 
authoritative. But there is need, as we have shown, to guard against the 
unwarranted radicalism of some of his conclusions. And especially is it 
inconceivable that the inspired historians in the Bible are to be put in any 
way on a level with the uninspired Thucydides. 
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The Garden of Nuts. By Rey. W.ZROBERTSON NicouL, M.A., LL.D, 12mo, pp. 232. 
New York and London; A. U. Armstrong & Sons. Price, $1.25. 

It is an immediate relief to the reader of this suggestive book to find 
a sub-title, “Mystical Expositions with an Essay on Christian Mysticism.” 
The quotation, “I went down into the garden of nuts” (Cant. 6. 11), though 
it may be indicative of rare originality is not so welcome to the man who 
wants to know what the author has to present as the other quotation found 
on the title page, “I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord” (2 
Cor. 12.1). There are sixteen chapters in the book, some of the titles being 
“An Essay on Christian Mysticism,” “Mysticism in Theology and Prac- 
tice,” “The Garden of Nuts,” “Christ in the First Psalm,” “The Opened 
Scriptures and the Burning Heart,” “They Came unto the Iron Gate,” “The 
Animation of our Lord’s Surrender.” The author divides the book into two 
parts, the first consisting of a lecture delivered at the Glasgow Summer 
School of Theology in 1905, the second a series of expositions reprinted 
from the British Weekly. The lecture is divided into four sections, inter- 
pretive of the subject of mysticism, and is most suggestive. “There are 
many eloquent preachers who are well skilled in knowledge, and have a 
care for the things of God. But to exercised believers it is plain that they 
are strangers to the depths and heights of Christianity.” “The chief prac- 
tical use of mysticism is to help Christian preachers to deepen their teach- 
ing.” “The sense of the necessity of the divine union, the realization of 
Christ on earth, the true, certain, and absolute knowledge of God the Su- 
preme is the heart of mysticism.” “This union is attained by a sequence of 
experiences difficult to translate into language, more or less sealed and 
secret for those who have never gone through them.” “The process for the 
return unto God has one great principle. ... There must be the cutting of 
correspondence with inferior things and the creating of a new corre- 
spondence with things above. ... This correspondence often begins with a 
changed attitude to the material universe. ... To the mystic all the uni- 
verse is an omen and a sign. . . ..The second stage in the advance is that 
of detachment. The true light is to be sought within. To the truly de- 
tached penitence is not only the safest road but the sweetest and the most 
fruitful. . . . The next step is attachment, the creation of an attitude of 
perfect correspondence with Christ. This may be defined as conversion. 
. . . The next stage is what is known in mystical theology as the night of 
the obscure illumination, a time of aridity, weariness, darkness— a divine 
discontent. .. Some never get out of it. They die towards Jerusalem. Itis 
at this period that there is often in the Christian a tendency to experiment 
in spiritualism. ... This is succeeded by what has been called the higher 
Quietism, the time of ecstasy and visions. . . . Then, in the experience of a 
few, there is the experience of raptures and derelictions. . . . From this 
there is the passage to the open and untroubled and everlasting vision.” 
So much for an analysis of what Dr. Nicoll calls the “Stages of the Inward 
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Way.” In the chapter on “Mysticism in Theology and Practice” the author 
says, “All mystics believe that beyond the obvious sense of the Scripture 
there is often a second sense... . What was the unknown writer of the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah thinking of when he wrote his prophecy? - Did 
he think of a person or of collective Israel? It does not matter. Nothing is 
settled by the intention of the writer, even if that could be ascertained. 
... The mystic believes that more and more light is ever breaking from 
the Word. He believes that it should never be opened save by hands that 
tremble with reverence. He receives it into his arms as the aged Simeon 
received the holy Child.” Dr. Nicoll is a keen and yet kindly critic of the 
pulpit of the day. “The references to the Bible in sermons, so far as we 
hear them and read them, are surprisingly small. . . . Vast tracts of Scrip- 
ture,and especially of theOld Testament, ... are bare desert to the younger 
generation of preachers. . . The preaching that for real effect should be 
delivered with a map behind the preacher is necessarily of no use.” The 
second half of the book is largely an illustration of the statement that it is 
permissible to read into the words of the Old Testament the New Testa- 
ment meaning. Surely in these days of cool, calm, historical research this 
summons to the guidanee of the “inner light” will be hailed with gratitude. 


Old Testament Introduction, Generaland Special. By JonN Howarp RAVEN, D.D., 
Crown, 8vo, pp. 362. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 
cloth, $2.00 net. 

A conservative text-book, covering the whole range of the subject, by 
the Professor of Old Testament Languages and Exegesis in the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church of America, at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Dr. Raven's preface begins with this: “An apology is due for 


adding another to the already long list of volumes on the Higher Criticism. 
My apology is that the majority of works on this subject are from the nega- 
tive standpoint, while most of the others are too brief to be of much value 
and substitute ridicule or denunciation for argument. The orthodox theo- 
logian weakens his position by underestimating the force of the radical 
arguments; and he does not commend himself to fair-minded people by, 
ignoring, or ridiculing, or abusing his opponents.” And then this out-and- 
out conservative writes this somewhat startling sentence, “This traditional 
view of the Old Testament has nothing to fear except from the ignorance 
and the prejudice of its own adherents.” That sentence by a traditional- 
ist is provocative of much reflection. The author’s positions are all in 
harmony with this general statement: “There is no middle ground between 
a thoroughly naturalistic conception of the origin of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and that view of them which is found in the Scriptures themselves. 
Christ and the Old Testament are so united by mutual testimony that a low 
view of the credibility of the latter must result in a low view of the 
credibility of the former.” Throughout his book Dr. Raven states suc- 
cinctly each point of criticism put forward by radical critics, and follows 
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each by his own “Answer,” made as clear and concise as possible. This 
method is lucid and effective and constitutes a chief excellence of the book. 
The work is conscientiously and ably done and has a practical value for 
common use which amply justifies its publication and ought to insure for 
it a wide circulation. It is the most compact, handy and effective book 
of its kind that we know. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Literary Tlustrations of the Bible, Edited by James Morratr, D.D. 16mo, Ecclesiastes. 
Pp. 102. Saint Mark. pp. 104. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, 40 
cents, net, per volume. 

These are two of a series of six little volumes, the others being illus- 
trations on Daniel, St. Luke, Romans and Revelation. They are made 
up of passages in prose or verse which develop or illumine, not the words, 
but the idea of Scripture texts. Sometimes the quotation is like a lighted 
candle placed beside the text; and the juxtaposition of text and quotation 
may set in motion the mind of those who have to use the Bible constantly 
in the work of preaching or teaching. Of the book of Ecclesiastes Wesley 
wrote in his Journal: “I began expounding it in order. I never before had 
so clear a sight either of the meaning or the beauties of it. Neither did 
I imagine that the several parts of it were in so exquisite a manner con- 
nected together; all tending to prove that grand truth—that there is no 
happiness out of God.” On the passage “He hath set eternity in their 
heart” Dr. Moffatt quotes, from Butcher’s Harvard Lectures on Greek 
Subjects, this on the superior greatness of Hebraism as compared with 
Hellenism: “So might we sum up the spirit of Israel. But the Jewish 
ideal simplified life by leaving half of it untouched. It remained for 
Greece to make the earth a home, ordered and well equipped for the race, 
if not indeed for the individual. Greece supplied the lacking elements— 
art, science, secular poetry, philosophy, political life, social intercourse. 
. - « Hebraism and Hellenism stand out distinct, the one in all the 
intensity of its religious life, the other in the wealth and diversity of its 
secular gifts and graces. 

‘Thus the sharp contrast of the Seulptor’s plan 
Showed the two primal paths our race has trod ;— 
Hellas, the nurse of man complete as man, 
Judea pregnant with the living God.” 

Anent the passage “Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of 

the desire” this is quoted from Louis Stevenson: “The most beautiful ad- 

ventures are not those we go to seek. You may paddle all day long; but 
it is when you come back at nightfall and look in at the familiar room 
that you find Love or Death awaiting you beside the stove.” Another 
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appropriate quotation might have been this: “A man’s best things are 
nearest him, lie close about his feet.” On the “laughter of the fool” (Eccl. 
7. 6) these lines are quoted from Dean Swift: 


“ Dingley and Brent 
Wherever they went, 
Ne’er minded a word that was spoken; 
Whatever was said, 
They ne’er troubled their head, 
But laughed at their own silly joking. 


“ Should Solomon wise 
In majesty rise, 
And show them his wit and his learning; 
They never would hear. 
But turn the deaf ear, 
As a matter they had no concern in.” 


and the following from William Watson: 


“ I think the immortal servants of mankind, 

Who, from their graves, watch by how slow degrees 
The world-sou! greatens with the centuries, 

Mourn most man‘s barren levity of mind, 

The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wit’s worthless lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 

The eye to all majestic meanings blind.” 


Alongside Eccl. 11, 7, “Truly the light is sweet,” Dr. Moffatt sets the con- 
versation between Lavengro and Mr. Petulengro, the gipsy, in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Borrow’s Lavengro: “Life is sweet, brother.” “Do you 
think so?” “Think so!—There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; 
sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on 
the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who would wish to die? Wish to 
die, indeed! A Romany gipsy would wish to live for ever.” “In sickness, 
Jasper?” “There's the sun and stars, brother.” “In blindness, Jasper?” 
“There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only feel that, I would 
gladly live for ever.” Also from Richard Jefferies this passage on Sun- 
light in a London Square: “The great sunlit square is silent—silent, that 
is, for the largest city on earth. A slumberous silence of abundant light, 
of the full summer day, of the high flood of summer hours whose tide 
can rise no higher. A time to linger and dream under the beautiful breast 
of heaven, heaven brooding and descending in pure light upon man's 
handiwork. If the light shall thus come in, and of its mere loveliness 
overcome every aspect of dreariness, why shall not the light of thought, 
and hope—the light of the soul—overcome and sweep away the dust of our 
lives?” On the words, “Rejoice—but remember” (Eccl. 11. 9), the follow- 
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ing words of Johnson to Boswell are quoted: “When first I entered Rane- 
lagh it gave a gay sensation to my mind such as I had never experienced 
anywhere else. But it went to my heart to consider that there was not 
one in all that brilliant circle that was not afraid to go home and think.” 
And this from C. H. Pearson, on the decay of home piety: “We have got a 
new family life, which is genial and charming and natural, which gives 
free vent to the feelings, and cares liberally for culture and advancement 
in life. Only the sense of obligation, of duty to God, of living forward into 
eternity, has disappeared.” And best of all in connection with this text 
is quoted the testing-rule which the wise mother of the Wesleys gave her 
young people, a rule more portable, rememberable, comprehensive, and 
practical than any possible list of prohibited things: “Would you judge 
of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of pleasure take this rule: whatever 
weakens your reason, impairs the tenderness of your conscience, obscures 
your sense of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual things—in short, 
whatever increases the strength and authority of your body over your 
mind—that thing is sin to you, however innocent it may be in itself.” 
In the illustrations of the Book of Mark Thoreau is quoted anent the 
words of Jesus, “Come ye after me:” “There is hardly a house but is 
divided against itself, for our foe is the all but universal woodenness of 
both head and heart, the want of vitality in man, which is the effect of our 
vice; whence are begotten fear, superstition, bigotry, persecution, and 
slavery of all kinds. . . . The modern Christian is a man who has con- 
sented to say all the prayers in the Liturgy, provided you will but let him 
go straight to bed and sleep quietly afterward. All his prayers begin 
with ‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ and he is for ever looking forward 
to the time when he shall go to his ‘long rest.’ He has consented to per- 
form certain old-established charities, too, after a fashion, but he does not 
wish to hear of any new-fangled ones; he doesn’t wish to have any sup- 
plementary articles added to the contract, to fit it to the present time. The 
evil is not merely a stagnation of blood, but a stagnation of spirit.” On 
Mark 3. 14, “He appointed twelve,” the following is given from R. H. 
Hutton: “The chosen apostles themselves misunderstand and misinterpret 
their Master. Peter, after being told that his confession is the rock on 
which the church should be built, is spoken of as a tempter and an offense 
to his Master, as one who savors not of the things which are of God but 
of those which are of men. John is twice rebuked, once for his revengeful 
spirit, once for his short-sighted ambition. Judas’s treachery is predicted. 
All the twelve are warned that they will fail at the hour of Christ’s trial, 
and that warning, like the more individual prediction addressed to Peter, 
is certainly most unlikely to have been conceived after the event. In a 
word, from beginning to end of the gospels, we have evidence, which no 
one could have managed to forge, that Christ deliberately chose materials 
of which it would have been impossible for anyone to build a great or- 
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ganization unless he could otherwise provide, and continue to provide, the 
power by which that organization was to stand.” On gaining the world 
and losing one’s soul, this is quoted from Louis Stevenson: “An arctic 
torpor seizes upon men. Although built of nerves, and set adrift in a 
stimulating world, they develop a tendency to go bodily to sleep; con- 
sciousness becomes engrossed among the reflex and mechanical parts of 
life, and soon loses both the will and the power to look higher considera- 
tions in the face. This is ruin; this is the last failure in life; this is tem- 
poral damnation, damnation on the spot and without the form of judg- 
ment. What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
himself?” And this from Thoreau’s answer to the critics of John Brown's 
raid on Harper’s Ferry: “But you say, ‘He won’t gain anything by it.’ Well, 
no, I don’t suppose he could get four-and-sixpence a day for being hung, 
take the year round; but then he stands a chance to save a considerable 
part of his soul—and such a soul!—when you do not. No doubt you can 
get more in your market for a quart of milk than for a quart of blood; 
but that is not the market that heroes carry their biood to.” Also from 
Thoreau is quoted this on the pungent and searching character of New 
Testament teaching: “It is remarkable that notwithstanding the universal 
favor with which the New Testament is outwardly received, and even the 
bigotry with which it is defended, there is no hospitality shown to, there 
is no appreciation of, the order of truth with which it deals. I know of 
no book that has so few readers. There is none so truly strange and heret- 
ical and unpopular. To Christians, no less than Greeks and Jews, it is 
foolishness and a stumbling-block. There are, indeed, some things in it 
which no man should read aloud more than once. Seek first the kingdom 
of heaven. Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth. If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven. For what is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul? Think of this, Yankees! ... Think of repeating these things 
te a New England audience! ... Who, without cant, can read them aloud? 
Who, without cant, can hear them and not go out of the meetinghouse? 
They never were read, they never were heard.” On the saying of the 
Master, “My words shall not pass away,” George J. Romanes is quoted: 
“One of the strongest pieces of objective evidence in favor of Christianity 
is not sufficiently enforced by apologists. Indeed, I am not aware that I 
have ever seen it mentioned. It is the absence from the biography of 
Christ of any doctrines which the subsequent growth of human knowledge 
—whether in natural science, ethics, political economy, or elsewhere—has 
had to discount. This negative argument is really almost as strong as is 
the positive one from what Christ did teach. For when we consider what 
a large number of sayings are recorded of him, it becomes most remark- 
able that in literal truth there is no reason why any of his words should 
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ever pass away, in the sense of becoming obsolete. ‘Not even now could 
it be easy,’ says John Stuart Mill, ‘even for an unbeliever, to find a better 
translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than to 
endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our life.’ Contrast Jesus 
Christ in this respect with other thinkers of like antiquity.” Mr. G. J. 
Romanes, from whom these words are quoted, goes on to instance Plato, 
in whose dialogues there occur errors “reaching even to absurdity in re- 
spect of reason and to sayings shocking to the moral sense.” Referring to 
the mocking and smiting of Jesus by his tormentors, Dr. Moffatt quotes 
Froude’s account of a sermon delivered by Newman at Oxford in which 
the preacher “described closely some of the incidents of our Lord’s pas- 
sion; he then paused. For a few moments there was breathless silence. 
Then, in a low, clear voice, of which the faintest vibration was audible in 
the farthest corner of St. Mary’s, he said, ‘Now, I bid you recollect that he 
to whom these things were done was Almighty God.’ It was as if an 
electric stroke had gone through the church, as if every person present 
understood for the first time the meaning of what he had all his life been 
saying. I suppose it was an epoch in the mental history of more than one 
of my Oxford contemporaries.” From extracts here given it can be seen 
that these little books are made up of choice selections. 


The Makers of English Fiction. By W. J. DAWsoN. 12mo. pp. 316. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


One critic thinks the most attractive chapter of this book is the one 
describing the “Characteristics of Thackeray.” For our part we find more 
interest in other chapters, such as those which deal with George Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy, and Robert Louis Stevenson. Down from Defoe, author of 
Robinson Crusoeand father of English fiction,tothe giftedconsumptive who 
laid the wasted remnant of his body to rest in the soil of Samoa, Dr. Daw- 
son leads us through two hundred years of English story-tellers, and with 
rare insight and critical discrimination weighs, measures, and portrays 
their excellences and defects. His book is a fine study in comparative 
literature. He calls George Meredith the most intellectual of English 
novelists, appealing most to the ear of a discriminating culture; whose 
fame will come, if slowly, yet surely. Like Landor, he will dine late; but 
the dining room will be well lighted, the guests select even if few. Of 
Meredith’s style Dr. Dawson says: “It is brilliant almost beyond example 
in his contemporaries; but it is at times willfully obscure in an almost 
equal degree. To those who love splendor, subtlety, and felicity of diction, 
combined with the most penetrating and suggestive thought, the writing 
of George Meredith is an unboundaried paradise. Roam where you will, a 
profusion of things dear to the delicate and discerning palate are found. 
Or, to change the figure, never was there so coruscating a style. The page 
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perpetually breaks in star-sparkles; it flashes with all sorts of pyrotechnic 
displays, it is volcanic with eruptive radiance. Sometimes it is almost 
mischievously coruscating, as though a boy exploded crackers under you 
for the mere pleasure of seeing you jump. But one never knows how soon 
or suddenly the fire may go out, and you may find yourself plunged into 
the darkest by-ways of obscurity. Mr. Meredith has described Carlyle’s 
style, and in doing so has partially described his own: A style resembling 
either early architecture or utter dilapidation, so loose and rough it 
seemed; a wind-in-the-orchard style, that tumbled down here and there an 
appreciable fruit with uncouth bluster; sentences without commencements 
running to abrupt endings and smoke, like waves against a seawall, learned 
dictionaries giving a hand to street-slang, and accents falling on them 
haphazard, like slant rays from driving clouds; all the pages in a breeze, 
the whole book producing a sort of electrical agitation in the mind and 
joints.” The exquisite poetic beauty of some passages in Meredith’s works 
is nowhere surpassed. His greatest moments, Dr. Dawson thinks, are in 
the interpretation of young love and of nature. In some passages of per- 
fect charm and lyric rapture he blends together the beauty of nature and 
the sweet delirium of tender love. Take, for instance, his description of 
the first waking of love in young Richard Feverel, framing the lovers in 
a picture of the beauteous and delicious world: “The little skylark went up 
above her, all song, to the smooth southern cloud lying along the blue; 
from a dewy copse standing dark over her nodding hat the blackbird flitted, 
calling to her with thrice mellow note; the kingfisher flashed emerald out 
of the green oziers; a bow-winged heron traveled aloft seeking soli- 
tude; a boat came slipping across the water toward her, containing 
a dreaming youth.... To-morrow this place will have a memory 
—the river and the meadow and the white foaming weir. His heart 
will build a temple here, and the skylark will be its high-priest and 
the blackbird its glossy-gowned chorister, and there will be a sacramental 
repast of dewberries. For here is the home of enchantment; here, secluded 
like darkling nightingales, the lovers sit, and into eyes and ears pour ever- 
fresh treasures of their souls. ... The hours pass unnoted. The tide of 
sunshine ebbs from the upper sky. In the west the sea of sunken fire 
draws back, and the stars leap forth, tremble, and then retire before the 
advancing moon. Its soft beams travel to the fern-covert where the lovers 
sit, her eyes gazing into his and her soul visible to him in her eyes. Their 
lips are locked. . . . Out in the world there, on the margin of the wood- 
land, a sheep boy pipes to meditative eve on a penny whistle. Love's 
musical instrument is as old, and as poor; it has but two stops, and yet you 
see the cunning musician does thus much with it. Pipe no more, love for 
atime! Pipe as you will you cannot express the lovers’ kiss—nothing of 
its sweetness and of its sacredness nothing. St. Cecilia up aloft, before the 
silver organ-pipes of paradise, pressing fingers upon all the notes of which 
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Love is but one—from her you may hear it.” The women characters of 
Meredith are said to be worthy of a chapter by themselves. He holds that 
in intellectual power woman is the mate of man, and in moral power his 
superior. He will not tolerate the doctrine that woman is but undeveloped 
man; he denounces that as a lie, and says that “men who have the woman 
in them without being womanized are the pick of men, while the choicest 
women are those who yield not a feather of their womanliness for some 
amount of manlike strength.” As for the power of woman in man’s life, 
he says that women may either have us back to the conditions of primitive 
man, or may shoot us higher than the topmost star. And as for man, Mere- 
dith holds that one’s relations to woman, how he regards her, how he acts 
toward her, are the most significant things about him, and decide whether 
he is worthy of approval or of condemnation. But Dr. Dawson finds the 
chief thing in Meredith’s works to be their robust hopefulness. This nove!- 
ist “has gone down to the sources of life, and uncovered its worst secrets; 
he has surprised the unexpected and dragged into light the ignored ele- 
ments of conduct; he has been utterly true to reality; but he has retained, 
through all, his geniality, his faith in God and man, his hope for the world.” 
He has told us that the only chance of happiness is the belief that this 
world is well designed, and this is his own belief; and he adds through 
the lips of his Diana of the Crossways, “Who can really think and not 
think hopefully?” Like so many of his aphorisms, this is one that goes 
to the root of things and expresses a philosophy. It would seem to teach 
that pessimism is the disease of shallow minds, a surface complaint which 
attacks mainly the less forceful and efficient natures of the race; the wider 
and deeper natures have too strong a vitality to be its victims. Go deep 
enough, he says, and you will find that the sources of hope and vital joy are 
not dried up. You will find no chaos, but a most Divine Cosmos, to know 
which is to rejoice in life. Despair is a disease; the sane and sound nature 
must needs be hopeful. A little thought, like a little knowledge, is a 
dangerous thing, and may breed pessimism. A little more thought takes 
one out of the storm-belt into the far-reaching sunlight. “I think it al’ays 
the plan in a dielemmer,” says the wise Mrs. Berry, “to pray God and walk 
forward.” Nor can any better plan be invented for the guidance of be- 
wildered souls. There is, of course, a thoughtless optimism, as there is a 
thoughtless pessimism—the optimism of those who recognize no problems 
or dilemmas in life, and whose gayety is the mere frisking ebullience of the 
happy animal. But the glory of George Meredith’s optimism is that, having 
seen the worst, he believes in the best. Having touched the lowest depth, 
he still has eyes to discover the starry height, and has ears to hear the 
music of the spheres. In this resolute and intelligent optimism he and 
Robert Browning once more find themselves akin; nor can the spirit of 
Meredith’s work be better expressed than by putting into his lips the well- 
known verse of Browning: 
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I have gone the whole round of creation: I saw and I spoke; 

I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, received in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of His handwork—returned Him again 
His creation’s approval or censure: I spoke as I saw, 

I report as a man may on God's work—all’s love, yet all's law. 


Meredith’s pages are sprinkled here and there with aphorisms like 
these: “Not until he has some deep sorrow does a man find the deep 
necessity of prayer;” “Who rises from prayer a better man, his prayer is 
already measurably answered;” “Many who have attained to God fall 
from him for this. reason—they cling to him with their weakness, not with 
their strength;” “Expediency is man’s wisdom, doing right is God’s;” 
“The compensation for injustice is that in the darkest ordeal we gather 
the worthiest round us;” and this most perfect prayer for a young lover, 
“Give me purity to be worthy the good in her, and grant her patience to 
reach the good in me.” In sharp, dark contrast with Meredith’s optimism 
and religiousness is Thomas Hardy’s view of life: “His mind is one of 
the Lucretian order, grave, sad, somber, and dominated by an overwhelm- 
ing sense of law. His austerity is the Lucretian austerity of a peculiarly 
solemn genius, brooding over life rather than immersed in it, detached, 
separate, and viewing men and women with a kind of scornful commisera- 
tion. He and joy stand very far apart. He is overweighed with the burden 
of the world. His lips smile, but in their curve lurks perpetual irony. His 
eyes have the prophet’s severity; he is as one who looks through the dim 
veil of life to those pitiless forces which control and create it. Let the 
reader thoroughly acquainted with the writings of Hardy call to mind the 
groups of people in his books; the bowed peasants, toiling beneath gray 
skies, the relentless developments of fate that overtake them, the hard, 
silent heroisms they display, their acquiescence in calamity as a thing 
inevitable, their rigid, tearless endurance of the blows of circumstance, and 
he will begin to realize how much the spirit of austerity governs Hardy in 
all his creations. There is the clang of a pitiless mechanism in all, as 
there is in the great poem of Lucretius. He is without suavity, he stands 
apart upon an icy peak, watching with somber eyes the insignificant strug- 
gles of a lower world, at once intent, ironically sympathetic, but, like 
Nature, implacable. . . . His view of life is microscopic rather than astro- 
nomic. His eye is fixed upon a brilliantly lit lens, beneath which the con- 
tortions of the pitiably futile creature known as man are faithfully exhib- 
ited; it does not occur to him that the same creature has authentic rela- 
tions with infinity. It is difficult to recall any leading figure in Hardy’s 
books who sees life in large perspective, who feels that romance of the 
infinite which manifests itself in genuine religious emotion. Not one looks 
beyond the earth, not one is consoled by any thought of future opportuni- 
ties and vindications. And hence, in spite of the great note of tragedy 
which is heard ever and again, Hardy makes us feel that life is a little 
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thing, appointed to derision and disaster, the contortions of a mollusc on 
a leaf, the flight of a gnat in a sunbeam. Some sense of the gravity and 
splendor of human life is necessary to that self-reverence which is the true 
source of all cheerful or hopeful views of life. But Hardy sees no element 
of gravity or splendor in human life; it is sordid, cruel, mean, and there- 
fore he cannot regard it with cheerfulness. He is, to use his own phrase, 
‘unreconciled to life,’ and his disbelief in life—in its vital good, its moral 
base, its hidden goal, its possibilities of sublimity or indefinite evolution— 
produces in him a constant temper of scornful anger deepening into bitter- 
est melancholy.” Hardy’s Wessex peasants are a rude, ignorant, but inter- 
esting lot, and some of them quite religious in their way. One of them 
bases his loyalty to the Established Church upon the comfortable assurance 
that “a man can belong to the Church and bide in his cheerful old inn, and 
never trouble or worry his mind about doctrines at all. But to be a meet- 
inger, you must go to chapel in all winds and weathers, and make yerself 
as frantic as a skit. Not but what chapel-members be clever chaps enough 
in their way. They can lift up beautiful prayers out of their own heads, 
all about their families and shipwrecks in the newspapers.” To this 
another worthy of the same class answers with corroborative feeling: 
“They can, they can, but we Churchmen, you see, must have it all printed 
aforehand, or, dang it all, we should no more know what to say to a great 
gaffer like the Lord than babes unborn.” 


Astronomy in The Old Testament. By G. SCHIAPARELLI, Director of the Brera Observa 
tory in Milan. Authorized English Translation with many corrections and additions by 
the author. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. New York; Henry Frowde. Pp. vi and 178. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

That an astronomer of high rank and of international reputation 
should deem it worth while to write a popular book in Italian, for the 
scientific series of Hoepli, on the astronomy of the Old Testament is an 
interesting sign of the times. The book first appeared in 1903, was pub- 
lished with changes and corrections in German in 1904, and now appears 
in English, having passed the correcting eyes of the greatest Old Testament 
scholar in England, Professor Driver, and also of one of the best Semitic 
scholars in the person of Mr. A. E. Cowley, the learned, accomplished and 
amiable sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library. The writer accepts in gen- 
eral the literary conclusions of the Wellhausen school as to the origin and 
date of the Old Testament books, but he flatly declines to be led astray by 
the mythological theories of Professor Winckler which have so strangely 
been embraced by Dr. Alfred Jeremias. The book is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to suit- many tastes. It begins with the Firmament, the Earth, 
the Abysses, and passes on through Stars, Constellations, the Mazzaroth, 
the Day, the Jewish Month, the Jewish Year to a conclusion in the Septen- 
ary Periods. It is well written, has a certain solemn loftiness of manner 
well befitting its subject, and is in parts as stately as the constellations 
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themselves. We do not know any single book in which such a mass of in- 
formation, on the whole reliable, is to be found concerning the astro- 
nomical references in the Old Testament. But we are not in all respects 
satisfied with it. Professor Schiaparelli gives generous recognition to the 
religious supremacy of the Old Testament writers over all others in an- 
tiquity, and this is well. But he does not seem able to divest himself 
wholly of the modern fallacy that the whole ancient Orient was helplessly 
deficient in powers of observation. He thus clings to the idea that the 
Old Testament writers generally did not know that watery vapors rise from 
the sea into the clouds, and are thence cast upon the earth in the form of 
rain, which in turn pours into thé sea through the rivers. He thinks in- 
deed that the “learned and gifted thinker who wrote the book of Job” does 
know this, but hardly ventures to ascribe so much to the prophets and 
psalmist, though some of the very passages which he cites in support of 
his view of their ignorance really show that they did know. He does not 
seem to have understood what Amos meant when he said of God: “It is he 
that calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face 
of the earth” (9. 6) for he does not quote the passage, though it shows 
plainly enough that the prophet knew well where the rain had its origin. 
Professor Schiaparelli knows Hebrew well enough for his purposes, and 
the revisions in Italian, German, and English to which the book has been 
subjected have made its Hebrew allusions safe, but his Assyrian is not in 
such good condition, and here and there needs a pruning. He has ex- 
hausted the Hebrew sources; we shall look forward to much fresh illumina- 
tion on some of the Hebrew cruces interpretum, such for example as Arish 
and Mazzaroth, when the Assyrian astronomical tests have been equally 
well sifted. Meantime this entertaining book will serve an extremely useful 
purpose as the best in its field. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


A History of Egypt. From the Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest. By James HENRY 
BREASTED, Ph.D., Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the University of 
Chicago; Director of Haskell Oriental Museum; Director of the Egyptian Expedition 
of the University of Chicago. With two hundred illustrations and maps. New York; 
Charlies Scribner's Sons. 8 vo., pp. xxix and 634. Price, cloth, $5.00 net. 

Ancient Records of Egypt. Historical Documents, collected, edited and translated with 
Commentary by JAMES HENRY BREASTED, Ph.D., Professor of Egyptology and 
Oriental History in the University of Chicago. Volume I. The First to the Seventeenth 
Dynasties. Chicago; The University of Chicago Press. pp. xli and 344. Price, buck- 
ram, $3.00 net, if purchased prior to July 1, 1906, after that date sold only with the re- 
maining three volumes at $16.00 net for the entire set. 


These are two books of high importance, belonging together, yet each 
complete in itself, and, whether considered separately or in union, forming 
a monument of learning, industry and native capacity difficult to parallel 

33 
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in all the history of American research. Without the heaven-given ability, 
without the colossal and painstaking industry, without the learning labor- 
iously secured in Europe, especially in Berlin, these volumes would have 
been impossible. They would also have been impossible but for the op- 
portunities for long residence abroad and extended travel in Egypt which 
the University of Chicago and its late lamented President Harper afforded 
Professor Breasted. The result ought to give every American a pardon- 
able flush of pride and every university and its president a new hint of 
the true way of combining teaching and research. The book which we 
have named first at the head of this notice meets the long-felt need for a 
history of Egypt which should be scientific yet readable. It does not 
supersede the elaborate volumes of Petrie or of Budge, neither of which 
is readable, but both of which contain immensely valuable collections 
of ordered inscription material—the clay out of which history is made 
and needing only the inspiring breath of life. Breasted has amply sup- 
plied the breath of life and made a story, clear, convincing and suffi- 
ciently detailed for all ordinary purposes, of the most wonderful national 
history that the world has yet known. The pages have very few foot- 
notes, save the simple references to page and volume of Breasted’s Ancient 
Records of Egypt, the first volume of which we have set at the head of this 
notice. The absence of references to the literature of the subject has the 
great advantage of leaving the pages unencumbered and less formidable to 
the eyes of laymen, but it may be seriously doubted whether this ad- 
vantage is not more than counterbalanced by the loss to the serious student 
of the guidance to his further study which ample references to the litera- 
ture would afford. The footnotes in Maspero’s Dawn of Civilization, for 
example, are of surpassing interest and full of instruction. Breasted in- 
deed gives the opportunity of control over the inscription material by the 
references to the Ancient Records, but his history utilizes an immense 
mass of material from other sources, classical, biblical and modern, to 
which the references are scant, and much of which nobody but the special- 
ist would be able to identify. But this is a small matter to give pause, 
and largely, after all, a matter of taste concerning which the gods of 
Egypt were not wont to dispute. In respect of almost everything else the 
books deserve unstinted praise. The history begins with a survey of the 
land, the chronology and documentary sources, and then proceeds from 
earliest Egypt in broad sweeping lines to the Persian conquest in 525 B. C. 
The concluding words are eloquent in themselves and full of an appeal to 
students of the Bible, and we need make no apology for quoting them here: 
“With the fall of Psamtik III, Egypt belonged to a new world, toward the 
development of which she had contributed much, but in which she could 
no longer play an active part. Her great work was done, and unable, like 
Nineveh and Babylon, to disappear from the scene, she lived on her artifi- 
cial life for a time under the Persians and the Ptolemies, ever sinking, 
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til} she became merely the granary of Rome, to be visited as a land of 
ancient marvels by wealthy Greeks and Romans, who have left their names 
scratched here and there upon her hoary monuments, just as the modern 
tourists, admiring the same marvels, still continue to do. But her unwar- 
like people, still making Egypt a garden of the world, show no signs of an 
awakening, and the words of the Hebrew seer, ‘There shall be no more a 
prince out of the land of Egypt’ (Ezek. 30. 13), have been literally ful- 
filled.” The two volumes are crowded with interest and it is scarcely pos- 
sible te single out illustrations of their value. We may, however, venture 
to cite two illustrations in which interest and sane, sober conclusions are 
happily blended. The first is the vexed subject of chronology. Breasted 
has adopted a position of much conservatism in comparison with the ma- 
jority of his predecessors. Thus, for example, Khufu (Cheops), the builder 
of the great pyramid, is dated by Petrie about 3969-3908 B. C., by Budge at 
3733 B. C., and by Breasted about 2900 B. C. The discussion of chronology 
in the history is brief and is perhaps hardly so definite as might be desired, 
but this lack is well supplied in the Ancient Records. It is interesting to 
observe that Breasted has arrived quite independently at the same chrono- 
logical conclusions on some crucial points as Eduard Meyer has expressed 
in his extremely abie essay on .£gyptische Chronologie in the Abhand- 
lungen of the Prussian Academy. Breasted regards as the “oldest fixed 
date in history” the introduction of the calendar, which he places at 4241 
B. C. [See for the interesting astronomical grounds of this decision An- 
cient Records I, pp. 25-30.] The second point to which we wish to advert 
is the treatment of the question of the Exodus of Israel. Breasted has no 
doubt that Israel was in Egypt and that Rameses II was the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression and Meneptah II{ the Pharaoh of the Exodus. This ought 
to be an encouragement to the people who have kept level heads and still 
refused to give attachinent to Stade and his followers, who would fain 
have us believe that all of Israel’s early memories are unhistoric. With 
these illustrations we must desist. To review such intellectual work is a 
dejight indeed and the reviewer's enthusiasm sweeps him on to lengths be- 
yond this journal’s proper limits. We commend the history to all who 
would learn Egypt's fascinating story, whether he has seen the most in- 
teresting of all ancient lands or not. We have devoted scant space to the 
first volume of the Ancient Records, which we may, however, commend 
with equal unreserve. To the remaining three volumes yet to be published 
we hope to give more illuminating notice. 


James Russell Lowell. By FERRIS GREENSLET. 12mo, pp. 309. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 
The assistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly, drawing upon all avail- 
able materials, printed and traditional, presents here in one volume a 
comprehensive view of the life of Lowell and a constant and critical 
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interpretation of his work. So far as possible he makes Lowell tell his own 
story in numerous excerpts from his correspondence. More than any 
other writer about Lowell, Mr. Greenslet shows us that part of his nature 
which made the wit, the man of affairs and the man of letters to be also a 
mystic and a dreamer. In Lowell’s fumily, in his own generation, mental 
derangement was almost the rule; and this man of brilliant genius -him- 
self sometimes veered near to the perilous verge, having not only visions 
but hallucinations, so that it was only by a strong effort that he kept a 
grip on his saner and more practical self. He was conscious of presences 
not explicable by his noonday philosophy and of a duplicity in his own 
psychological constitution not yet charted by any society for Psychical 
Research. In a most discerning paragraph Mr. Greenslet sums up his 
analysis of Lowell’s complex and many-sided nature: “Viewing Lowell's 
life as a whole, the truth may perhaps be seen to occupy its customary 
medial position. Psychologically, with his visions and his recurrent dis- 
turbing sense of secondary personality, he was undoubtedly highly com- 
plex. So was he, also, temperamentally, with his conflicting inherited 
impulses toward idleness and action. He was complex and subtle in his 
Intellect, with its vast variety of mental! furniture, its odd irrelevances, its 
unstable union of skepticism and faith. All these diverse qualities went 
to make up a ‘myriad-minded’ humanist, who had in his own phrase 
something of ‘the multanimous nature of the poet,’ and longed for many 
lives and many careers. Yet, airspun as the distinction may seem, 
the complexity in Lowell was only in his psychology, temperament, 
intellect; his character was. all the while, simple and sincere.” As 
to Lowell’s work Mr. Greenslet thinks his critical prose will outlive 
his poetry, and speaking generally has this to say: “For American 
readers Lowell’s work will always stand for something very special and 
apart. He was the first true American Man of Letters. We are proud of 
him now for what he was, for his mellow nature, his richly stored mind, 
his fertile, many-sided intellect, his righteous soul. In the long future we 
shall, may we hope, be grateful to him for what he has helped us to be- 
come.” So well done and satisfying is Greenslet’s Lowell that H. W 
Boynton calls its author “a born biographer.” We predict that many a 
reader of it will, on finishing it, bear to its excellence this tribute, “I never 
knew Lowell so intimately, nor understood him so satisfactorily before.” 
The passionate intensity of Lowell's early emotional life is manifested in 
such expressions as these: writing about slavery he says, “My heart whirls 
and tosses like a maclstrom when I think of it;” and pencilled in one of his 
note-books is this vehement sentence, “My heart beats like the trampling 
of a host.” Of a certain Friday evening in 1842, when he sat conversing 
with a friend, he wrote: “I never before so clearly felt the Spirit of God 
in me and around me. The whole room seemed to me full of God. The 
air seemed to waver to and fro with the presence of Something, I knew 
not what. I spoke with the calmness and clearness of a prophet.” That 
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sense of inspiration from a spiritual Presence comes sometimes to the 
preacher, and then he speaks like a prophet. When Lowell’s firstborn was 
about four months old he wrote thus to a friend: “Miss Blanche Lowell, 
in the freshness of her morning spirits, is, in my opinion, a sight well 
worth a long journey to look upon. Why, she laughs all over. You can 
see it through her clothes. The very tips of her toes twinkle for joy. And 
then there is not a chanticleer in my numerous brood that can compare 
with her for crowing. She has another grace which I might in modesty 
omit, but I love truth! She is exceedingly fond of her father.” For this 
fascinating infant he made a cradle out of half a barrel. To the London 
edition of Lowell’s Biglow Papers Thomas Hughes wrote a preface in 
which he said: “Greece had her Aristophanes, Rome her Juvenal, Spain 
her Cervantes, France her Rabelais and Moli@re, Germany her Jean Paul 
and Heine, England her Swift and Thackeray, and America has her Lowell. 
In Lowell the American mind has for the first time flowered out into 
thoroughly original genius. ... For unmistakable genius—for that glorious 
fullness of power which knocks a man down at a blow, and then makes 
him rush into the arms of the knocker-down and swear eternal friendship 
with him for sheer delight—the Biglow Papers stand alone.” When he 
was learning German in Dresden Lowell wrote: “Potztausend Donner- 
wetter,” what a language it is, to be sure! with nominatives sending out 
as many roots as that witch-grass which is the pest of all child-gardens, 
and sentences in which one sets sail like an admiral with sealed orders, not 
knowing where he is going to till he is in mid-ocean.” It is said that 
Lowell's students in Harvard got from him a leve of great literature, and 
a hatred of cant and buncombe in literary matters. Of the study of im- 
aginative literature he himself said: “It tends to sanity of mind, and keeps 
the Caliban of common sense, a very useful monster in his proper place, 
from making himself king over us. It is a study of order, proportion, 
arrangement, of the highest and purest Reason. It teaches that chance 
has less to do with success than forethought, will, and work.” Of true 
scholarship he says: “It consists in knowing not what things exist, but 
what they mean; it is not memory but judgment. It is the foundation of 
true criticism. And the advantage of a proper cultivation of the critical 
faculty is that it helps us to composure, to self-possession, things desirable 
above all others.” A saying quoted from Matthew Arnold is, “A man’s 
life, each day, depends for its solidity and value on whether he read dur- 
ing that day, and far more stil] on what he read during it.” Of Lowell’s 
editorship of the Atlantic Monthly it is said, “He took the thousand 
worries and pitfalls of an editor’s life with a certain detachment and high 
spirits that kept them from fretting him.” The burden of correspondence 
and reading hundreds of manuscripts he called “this pen-and-inkubus.” 
Mr. Greenslet tells us of Lowell’s war-time appreciation of Lincoln’s great- 
ness. “At Lincoln’s nomination, Lowell, like nearly all the Boston men, 
regretted that Seward had not been nominated, and in the first months of 
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the war Lincoln’s ‘noble bend of concession’ ill suited Lowell's ardent hope 
of victory and pacification. But it was not long before the poet’s intuition 
divined the true nature of the great man at Washington. As he proudly 
boasted twenty years later, he was the first of his circle to see that here 
indeed was one of Plutarch’s men. Probably the loftiest level of Lowell's 
poetry is his Commemoration Ode, read by him in the memorial exercises 
with which, three months after peace was declared between North and 
South, Harvard commemorated with mingled grief and pride her ninety- 
three sons who had been killed in the war for the Union. For weeks after 
he had consented to write it Lowell's Muse was shy, and he could compose 
nothing. He brooded and brooded in a troubled way, and then of a sudden 
the mighty mood came over him and he wrote his great poem in two swift, 
intense, enkindled days, dispensing almost entirely with food and sleep. 
Concerning that solemn and stately memorial day, W. G. Brown tells us 
that, next to Lowell’s lofty, melodious, and passionate ode, the part re- 
membered best, though its words are not preserved, was the prayer (not 
from any prayer book) which a young clergyman who towered up above 
all that stood to pray—Phillips Brooks, of the class of 1855—shook out 
from his great throat, which was yet too small for the passion of his utter- 
ance; a matchless prayer of resignation and of triumph. Greenslet says 
that this great occasion sublimed Lowell into a great poet; and that, until 
the dream of human brotherhood is forgotten, the echo of the large music 
of the Commemoration Ode will not die away. Speaking of sympathy with 
outward neture as a purifying and softening emotion, Lowell once wrote: 
“The flowering of the buttercups is always a great, and in a sense I may 
truly say, a religious event in my year.” In a letter to an old friend he 
wrote: “One of my happiest thoughts is that, with all my drawbacks of 
temperament, I have never lost a friend. I would rather be loved than 
anything else in the world. I always thirst after affection and depend 
more than is wise on the expression of it.” In 1874 Lowell went to Cam- 
bridge, England, to receive the degree of Doctor of Laws. He wrote to 
Thomas Hughes about the ovation given him thus: “Everybody was as 
warm as the day was cool. When I go home I shall try to be half as good 
as the orator said I was.” It is somewhat surprising that so shy 
and bookish a man as Lowell should have made so brilliant a social 
and popular success during his ambassadorship in England. And he 
did it not by obsequiousness or compliance but by his erect American- 
ism. In an address to the master and fellows of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, he said somewhat saucily: “I must allow that, considering 
how long we have been divided from you, you speak English remarkably 
well.” At the celebration in New York of the one hundredth anniversary 
of Washington’s inauguration Lowell expressed his faith that a hundred 
years hence there will be seen on this American continent “the most 
powerful and prosperous community ever devised or developed by man.” 
Lowell was always in spirit something of a preacher. He wrote of him- 
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self, “! shall never be a poet until I get out of the pulpit, and New Eng- 
land was all meeting house when I was gruwing up.” In his later years, 
when “the shadows of the fifth aet began to darken in his letters,” he spent 
some time at Deerfoot Farm, Southborough, Mass., about which he wrote: 
“I am in love with Southborough, a charmingly unadulterated New Eng- 
land village with as jovely landscapes as I ever saw. I intrench myself in 
a flannel shirt and wander over the hills and in the lonely pastures, re- 
joicing in the immitigable sunshine. I like it and find it wholesome. I 
fancy myself happy sometimes—I am not sure—but then I never was for 
long.” In the spring of 1887 he again visited England, and from quiet 
quarters in London wrote: “Upon my word, I think I am beginning in my 
old age to find a more impressive and poignant solitude in the Great City 
than in the country. I get all the country I want in the Park, which is 
within five minutes of me, and the song of the thrush is more pathetic 
there, like a quotation of poetry in a dreary page of prose.” It is but just 
to say that in Ferris Greenslet’s Lowell there are not a few passages from 
the author’s own pen the literary style of which is rich and noble enough 
to be Lowell’s own. 





MISCELLANOUS 


The House that Jack Built. BY WESLEY JOHNSTON. 12mo0, pp. 253. New York, Eaton 
and Mains. Cincinnati, Jennings and Graham, Price, cloth, 75 cents, net. 


To provide bright, wholesome, readable literature for homes is an 
especially meritorious service in these days, when one critic says the dime 
novel of the last century has changed form and now has a cloth cover 
and sells for $1.50. Much vicious and demoralizing stuff drifts into 
Christian families. The way to exclude it is to fill the house with such 
clean, breezy, tonic books as Dr. Johnston’s. In American Methodism 
he is the most fertile and successful master of what Charles Reade 
called the greatest of all the arts. Critics who have read all Dr. 
Johnston’s books, from “Dwellers in Gotham” to the one now before us, 
call this his most perfect and symmetrical piece of work. One reader con- 
fesses to having had a lump in his throat and little thrills on the nerves 
of emotion before he had gone a dozen pages into the book, which carried 
him so swiftly that he began and finished it at one sitting, and wished for 
more. In all of this author’s stories an immense amount of actual human 
nature is put on exhibition in typical characters; no page is stagnant; 
events always stirring, and the plot moves rapidly on. One who read 
The Mystery of Miriam twice says that it is the liveliest sort of a tale, 
plenty of excitement on land and sea. The reader is shipwrecked without 
getting wet, witnesses burglaries and marriages and attempted murders, 
sees wild times in Wall Street and merciless battles in high finance, 
travels over Europe at a minimum of expense, listens to conversations 
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bright with the sparkle of rally and repartee, and watches the powerful 
eternal play of human love and hate. All Dr. Johnston’s books are as 
healthy as they are vivacious and interesting. At the bottom of The 
House that Jack Built is the Master’s great parable of the rock-foundation. 
A brave, splendid story it is. Jack is a glorious fellow, and the reader 
follows his fortunes with keen pleasure and exults in his well-won vic- 
tories. It is a book to make noble men and women out of boys and 
girls, and would be read with interest and profit by three or four genera- 
tions living together in the same house. A fine book for putting into a 
summer’s reading! 


The Prairie and the Sea. By W. A. QUAYLE. Small quarto. pp. 344. Cincinnati: Jennings 
& Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, ornamental, $2.00 net. 


This sumptuous quarto is illustrated with about two hundred and fifty 
pictures mostly photographed from nature,and from the ivy pillars in front 
to the anchor on the last page every one is worth taking a good long look 
at. It will have some such large sale as Dr. Quayle’s previous book, In 
God’s Out-of-Doors, of which it seems like the second volume. When that 
first nature book came from his pen we said, “This is something that a busy 
man, if he has the right gifts for it, may do once in a lifetime, but he is 
not likely to do it twice.” But now here is that same rich wood-note piping 
up again in this new volume; and hearing it we say, “That’s the wise 
thrush. He sings his songs twice over lest you should think he never could 
recapture that first fine careless rapture.” Here is the same fine careless 
rapture of the reveling soul, the blithe merry heart of a true nature-lover. 
Dr. Quayle writes nature books with the fluency, fullness and spontaneity 
of John Burroughs, and as if he studied nothing else but nature. And yet 
this. rapturous poet, this painter of the beauties of God’s Out-of-Doors, is 
the busy pastor of a large and exacting city parish, and his fascinating 
nature books are a mere aside spoken to the world in brief and infrequent 
intervals of leisure interrupting long and crowded periods of intense min- 
isterial labor. A tropical richness of color and fragrance is poured out 
upon their pages in an efflorescent style which, in the author’s books as in 
his sermons and lectures,.is entirely native, unique and inimitable. The 
illustrators and the publishers have done their best upon this new volume 
in such a way that one charmed possessor of it cries out “O that beautiful 
book!” One odd surprise in the picture illustrations is to find the land- 
scape, or the stream, or the surf refusing to stay within the picture-frame, 
and overfiowing all down the page, sometimes to the very bottom, so that 
it looks as if the grasses and ferns were growing, and the brook and the 
sea were flowing, all about among the type—God’s Out-of-Doors actually 
spilling itself over the printed page. The spirit of the book might be 
epitomized in the words, “Thy world is very lovely, O my God! I thank 
thee that I live.” 





